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JONATHAN  TRUMBULL  is  well  known  as  the  only  colonial  gover¬ 
nor  to  espouse  the  patriot  cause  in  the  American  Revolution,  and 
even  with  the  schoolchildren  of  Connecticut,  he  is  the  man  whom 
General  Washington  helped  win  the  War.  But  the  pardonable  dis¬ 
tortions  of  local  history  notwithstanding,  Trumbull  was  a  truly  great 
figure  in  the  history  of  eighteenth-century  Connecticut — or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  in  British  North  America.  Previous  biographers  have  presented  Trum¬ 
bull  as  a  public  servant  who  dabbled  in  trade.  It  would  be  more  correct, 
however,  to  present  him — before  his  election  to  the  governor’s  chair  in 
1769 — as  a  merchant  who  more  than  dabbled  in  politics.  It  has  been  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  to  trace  Trumbull’s  mercantile  career 
through  the  forty  years  following  his  association  in  1730  with  his  father 
in  a  family  business.  Lest  it  should  appear  that  I,  too,  have  distorted  the 
picture,  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  most  significant  phase  of  his  public  career 
did  not  begin  until  after  he  had  abandoned  his  trading  operations.  Thus, 
the  life  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  can  be  neatly  divided  into  two  distinct  careers. 
The  reader  of  this  volume  should  be  warned,  therefore,  that  this  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  full-length  biography  of  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Rather,  it 
is  intended  merely  to  trace  only  his  first  career,  ue .,  as  an  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Connecticut  merchant.  As  Trumbull  virtually  retired  from  the  affairs 
of  trade  in  1770,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  end  the  story  with  that  year. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  obliged  to  make  such  mention  of  his  activities  after 
1770  as  were  of  a  business  nature  or  which  in  some  way  related  to  his 
earlier  commercial  affairs. 

In  its  original  form,  this  volume  was  a  dissertation  presented  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Yale  University  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  subject  of 
the  study  was  suggested  by  Professor  Leonard  W.  Labaree  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  to  Professor  Labaree  I  am  deeply  indebted.  At  all  stages  of 
the  work  he  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  correcting  countless 
infelicities  of  literary  style  and  in  correcting  more  errors  of  fact  than  my 
novice’s  pride  would  permit  me  to  acknowledge  publicly.  My  Dissertation 


vu 


Committee,  Professors  George  W.  Pierson,  David  M.  Potter,  Lewis  P. 
Curtis,  and  Basil  D.  Henning,  have  offered  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
have  given  encouragement.  In  its  present  form  the  manuscript  was  read  by 
Professors  D.  G.  Brinton  Thompson  and  Albert  E.  Van  Dusen  and  Messrs. 
Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  and  Thompson  R.  Harlow,  all  of  whom  made 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  organization  and  style.  The  generosity  of  Yale 
University  in  granting  me  the  Helena  P.  Bulkley  Fellowship  for  1951- 
1952  made  it  financially  possible  to  carry  on  this  study. 

The  custodians  of  various  libraries  and  manuscript  collections  deserve 
especial  thanks  for  their  assistance.  I  would  particularly  mention  those  of 
The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  the 
New  York  State  Library,  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  at  Lebanon,  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  and  the  Sterling  Me¬ 
morial  Library  at  Yale  University. 

My  wife,  Emojean  S.  Weaver,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Her  suggestions  were  always  of  value  and  her  typing  of  the  drafts 
of  the  manuscript  and  preparing  the  index  was,  to  say  the  least,  yeoman 
service.  My  son,  John  Paul,  made  a  not  insignificant  contribution  through 
his  cheerful  submission  to  many  months  of  parental  neglect. 

Glenn  Weaver 

Connecticut  College 
New  London ,  Connecticut 
June  6,  1955 
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JONATHAN  TRUMBULL 

Connecticut’s  <_ Merchant  ^Magistrate 


The  <_ Making  of  a  •JMerchant 


A  T  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Trumbulls  of  Con- 
necticut  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as  a  distinguished  New 
jL  A*  England  family.  In  the  main  they  were  farmers — sturdy,  depend¬ 
able,  and,  as  became  their  residence  in  Connecticut,  a  people  of  "steady 
habits.”  There  was,  however,  a  family  tradition,  later  to  be  much  embel¬ 
lished,  that  the  Trumbulls  had  descended  from  the  young  Scottish  peasant 
who  in  1315  saved  the  life  of  his  king  by  seizing  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull 
and  throwing  the  animal  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  break  its 
skull.  If  it  can  be  accepted  that  the  Connecticut  Trumbulls  were  of  the 
family  founded  by  this  man  who  received  as  his  reward  a  coat  of  arms  and 
a  feudal  estate,  the  family  had  long  since  come  upon  evil  times,  for  the 
Scottish  clan  which  had  its  origin  with  "Willielmo  dicto  Turnebull”  had, 
because  of  lawless  clan  warfare,  been  dispersed  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  its  members  were  widely  scattered  throughout  Scotland 
and  England.  Even  the  family  name  had  undergone  several  changes,  for 
from  Turnebull  it  had  become  successively  Turnbull,  Trumble,  and  (after 
1766)  Trumbull.1 

The  first  Trumbull  in  the  New  World  was  one  John  Trumbull,  a 
cooper  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  in  1639  with  his  wife,  Ellinor  Chandler, 
and  his  son,  John,  came  to  Rowley,  Massachusetts  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  taught  school,  and  served  as  town  clerk.  The  son  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  in  Massachusetts  and  shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Deborah  Jackson 
he  moved  to  Suffield,  Connecticut.  This  younger  John  was  the  father  of 
four  sons,  John,  Joseph,  Ammi,  and  Benoni.  Joseph,  the  father  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  subject  of  this  study,  was  born  at  Suffield  in  1678.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  moved  to  Simsbury  where  he 
operated  a  farm,  and  where  in  1704  he  married  Hannah  Higley.2  Simsbury 
was  not  then  a  prosperous  agricultural  community,  and  after  a  two-year’s 
struggle  to  wrest  a  living  from  his  farm,  Joseph  Trumbull  and  his  bride 
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of  a  year  moved  to  the  more  promising  town  of  Lebanon,  the  rich  and 
fertile  soil  of  which  he  doubtless  found  to  be  more  to  his  liking.3 

Lebanon,  Connecticut,  was  a  relatively  new  community  in  1705.  Al¬ 
though  it  had  been  first  settled  about  1697  by  people  from  New  London, 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  had  neither  confirmed  the  original  In¬ 
dian  deeds  nor  permitted  the  town  to  send  delegates  to  the  Assembly  until 
the  year  of  Trumbull’s  arrival.  Originally  the  land  title  had  been  granted 
to  fifty-one  proprietors,  but  by  the  time  of  the  first  tax  levy  in  1705  there 
were  ninety  taxable  residents.  The  house  lots  of  Lebanon  were  unusually 
large  in  size  and  were  attractively  laid  out.  Each  bordered  on  a  stream  of 
water.  Settlers,  however,  were  slow  in  arriving  and  it  was  not  until  about 
twenty-five  years  later  that  the  population  increased  to  any  significant  de- 
gree.4 

The  town’s  location,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  helped  retard 
Lebanon’s  growth  as  it  was  somewhat  isolated,  being  off  the  main  highway. 
Even  in  the  later  days  of  the  stagecoach  the  town  was  not  a  regular  stop  for 
the  stages.5  The  road  which  passed  through  Lebanon  was  the  one  which 
led  northward  from  Norwich  to  Bolton  Notch  where  it  joined  the  high 
road  between  Hartford  and  Boston.  The  fact  that  Lebanon  was  the  mid¬ 
point  of  this  connecting  road  may  account,  to  a  large  degree,  for  Lebanon’s 
later  economic  and  social  ties  with  Norwich  rather  than  with  the  towns 
on  the  Connecticut  River.  Certainly  in  1705  Lebanon  was  both  a  primitive 
and  a  wild  community.  There  is  a  tradition  that  during  the  early  years 
there  was  a  stockaded  fort  to  which  the  inhabitants  could  repair  in  the 
event  of  an  Indian  attack.  Although  the  Red  men  were  always  friendly,6 
wild  animals  were  a  constant  menace,  for  as  late  as  1731  a  bounty  of  £10 
was  offered  for  each  full-grown  wolf  killed  within  the  town,7  and  in  1730 
the  death  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  was  re¬ 
corded  merely  as  a  matter  of  fact.8 

Joseph  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the 
town  of  Lebanon.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph  Parsons,  Lebanon’s  first  minister.  On  the 
tract  was  a  modest  dwelling  house,  and  it  was  there  that  Joseph  Trumbull 
lived  until  1740  when  he  built  a  more  pretentious  dwelling.9  Joseph’s 
faith  in  the  future  of  Lebanon  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  mortgaged 
his  first  property  in  the  town  for  £340. 10 

Through  his  diligence  Joseph  Trumbull  became  a  prosperous  farmer, 
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and  with  his  early  prosperity  came  acceptance  into  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
His  grandson,  John  Trumbull,  who  was  not  born  until  a  year  after  Joseph 
Trumbull’s  death  in  1755,  described  him  as  a  'respectable,  strong  minded 
but  uneducated  farmer,”11  and  the  description  was  probably  an  accurate 
one.  Whatever  he  may  have  lacked  in  formal  education  he  seems  to  have 
more  than  compensated  for  in  initiative,  energy,  and  persistence,  for  with¬ 
out  capital,  and  certainly  without  influential  family  connections,  he  soon 
acquired  an  enviable  position  in  both  local  business  and  town  affairs.  Like 
many  eighteenth-century  New  Englanders  who  realized  economic  success, 
Joseph  Trumbull  soon  turned  from  complete  dependence  upon  agriculture 
to  affairs  of  trade.  The  Connecticut  Valley  of  both  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  formed  one  of  the  major  centers  of  cattle  raising,  and  even 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  farmer-packer  was  the  prosperous  man  of 
the  region.  The  Connecticut  farmers  invariably  slaughtered  a  bullock  or 
two  during  the  "killing  time”  late  in  the  fall,  and,  although  most  of  the 
meat  was  kept  for  the  family’s  use,  the  surplus  was  sold  to  the  packer  who 
in  turn  salted  the  meat  in  barrels  and  shipped  it  to  Boston  where  it  was 
sent  out  with  the  fishing  fleet  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks  or  to  the  West 
Indies.  Although  meat  packing — of  both  beef  and  pork — remained  an 
important  home  industry  throughout  the  century,  in  the  early  decades 
drovers  began  to  send  the  "western”  cattle  to  Boston  on  the  hoof,12  and 
Joseph  Trumbull  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  this  business.13  During 
the  autumn  months  Joseph  Trumbull  went  to  the  neighboring  towns  such 
as  Windham14  and  Mansfield15  buying  cattle  or  hiring  his  services  for  the 
transportation  to  Boston  of  cattle  belonging  to  others.  In  Boston  he  se¬ 
cured  merchandise  which  he  took  in  lieu  of  money  payment  for  the  cattle, 
and  in  the  disposing  of  the  goods  he  built  up  what  must  have  been  a  flour¬ 
ishing  retail  trade  in  English  manufactures.16 

In  public  life  Joseph  Trumbull  also  became  a  man  of  some  local  im¬ 
portance.  In  1718  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  troop  raised  in  the  county 
of  New  London,17  and  in  1728  he  became  captain  in  the  troop  of  Wind¬ 
ham  County.18  Two  years  later  he  was  made  quartermaster  in  the  troop 
of  Windham  County19  and,  although  he  held  the  post  for  only  two  years, 
it  would  be  logical  to  believe  that  it  was  the  business  which  it  brought 
that  enabled  him  to  expand  his  operations  to  their  greatest  extent.20 

In  the  more  intimate  circle  of  town  affairs  Joseph  Trumbull  was  also 
a  man  of  consequence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society 
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from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Lebanon.21  At  least  one  later  writer  de¬ 
scribed  Joseph  Trumbull  as  the  driving  power  behind  the  town’s  com¬ 
mercial  activity,22  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  social  standing 
of  the  town’s  leading — or  perhaps  only — merchant  was  any  lower  than 
his  economic  status. 

Joseph  Trumbull  had  two  sons.  The  elder,  Joseph,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
1705,  and  it  was  this  son  who  at  an  early  age  became  his  father’s  business 
partner.  Jonathan,  the  second  son,  was  born  on  October  12,  1710,  and 
this  son,  in  the  fashion  of  the  eighteenth-century  English  landowning 
families,  was  destined  for  the  church.  Although  Joseph,  Jr.,  had  but 
limited  formal  education,  Jonathan  was  carefully  prepared  for  college 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Welles,  the  town  pastor.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  Jonathan  entered  Harvard  College  where  he  was  placed  thirty- 
fourth23  (according  to  social  rank).  By  the  time  of  graduation  he  had 
advanced  to  twenty-eighth  in  a  class  of  thirty-seven.  At  Harvard  he  pur¬ 
sued  the  classical  course  of  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  and  astronomy 
designed  to  fit  the  student  for  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Churches. 
Early  in  his  college  career  he  gave  evidence  of  deep  religious  conviction 
and  joined  a  secret  religious  society  which  was  probably  not  unlike  that 
formed  at  Oxford  by  the  Wesleys  a  few  years  later.24 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1727  Jonathan  returned  to 
Lebanon  where  he  began  the  study  of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon 
Williams,  who  had,  since  Jonathan’s  enrollment  at  Harvard,  replaced  Mr. 
Welles  as  pastor.  After  three  years  of  study  with  Pastor  Williams,  on 
October  13,  1730,  he  was  licensed  a  clergyman  by  the  Windham  Con¬ 
gregational  Association  and  shortly  thereafter  he  received  a  call  to  settle 
as  permanent  pastor  of  the  church  at  Colchester.25  During  the  period  of 
Jonathan’s  theological  studies  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  had  been  his 
father’s  associate  in  the  family  business.  Jonathan,  too,  had  tried  his  hand 
at  trade  during  this  time  for  during  the  summer  of  1730  he  had,  after  a 
brief  try  at  teaching  in  the  village  school,26  carried  out  several  business 
transactions — trading  cattle — for  his  father,27  and  had  sent  to  Providence 
for  a  surveyor’s  compass28  in  possible  anticipation  of  more  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  village  and  farm. 

During  the  summer  of  1731  Jonathan  and  his  brother  Joseph  entered 
into  a  partnership  to  carry  on  a  business  in  trade.  Joseph,  who  must  have 
had  some  credit  standing  in  Boston,  sent  his  brother  to  the  Puritan  capitol 
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with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Thomas  Green,  a  merchant  of  that  city. 
Joseph  asked  Green  to  give  Jonathan  an  unspecified  quantity  of  goods  for 
which  he  (Joseph)  would  be  responsible  for  payment.29 

At  about  this  same  time  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  several  other  persons  from 
Lebanon — perhaps  including  Joseph,  Sr.,  and  Jonathan — either  purchased 
or  had  built  for  them  a  brigantine  which  they  named  the  Lebanon .  On 
December  29,  1731,  this  vessel,  of  which  Joseph  was  the  principal  owner 
and  one  of  the  crew,  set  out  from  New  London  bound  for  Barbados  and 
thence  for  Sal  Tortuga.  The  vessel  was  never  heard  from  after  it  left  port 
and  doubtless  foundered  at  sea.30 

As  Joseph,  Sr.,  had  so  long  relied  upon  the  services  of  his  eldest  son, 
it  was  imperative  that  Jonathan  defer  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Col¬ 
chester  until  Joseph’s  return,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  should  take  his 
brother’s  place  in  the  family  business.  When  Joseph’s  absence  lengthened 
into  months  and  finally  into  years,  the  family  reached  the  sad  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  lost  at  sea.  Jonathan,  therefore,  declined  the  call  from 
Colchester  and  formally  took  his  brother’s  place  as  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Trumbull  and  Son.31 

One  of  Trumbull’s  biographers  has  insisted  that  it  was  with  much 
reluctance  that  he  declined  the  Colchester  call,32  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Jonathan  and  his  brother  had  formed  their  partnership,  it  may  be 
seriously  questioned  whether  he  really  intended  to  accept  the  call  even  if 
his  brother  had  lived.  William  Metcalf,  his  fellow  townsman  who  was 
graduated  with  Trumbull’s  class  at  Harvard  and  who  was  licensed  by  the 
Windham  Association  at  the  same  time  as  Trumbull,  also  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father  at  this  same  time.33 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  reason,  Jonathan  Trumbull  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  vocation  for  which  he  had  been  trained  but  entered,  instead,  the 
world  of  the  eighteenth-century  merchant. 
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7.  Lebanon  Town  Records,  MS.  in  the  office 
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The  “Rise  of  the  ^Merchant 


WHEN  Jonathan  Trumbull  began  his  first  dabblings  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  1730,  the  economic  picture  in  Connecticut  was  some¬ 
what  confused.  Superficially  there  was  an  appearance  of  pros¬ 
perity,  but  there  were  also  omens  which  must  have  frightened  the  business 
novice.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  the  appearance  of  prosperity 
was  really  symptomatic  of  serious  economic  disorder.  Connecticut,  it  is 
true,  had  been  better  able  to  control  her  paper  money  than  had  been  her 
neighbors,  but  the  period  from  1713  to  1739  was,  nevertheless,  one  of 
slow  but  steady  currency  depreciation  and  of  an  equally  steady  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  commodity  prices.  With  the  currency  depreciation  and  the  price 
rise  came  an  accelerated  flow  of  money,  but  the  money  was  actually  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  honestly  and  legally  earned  it  into 
the  hands  of  their  debtors,  and  because  the  trade  system  involved  long¬ 
standing  debts,1  the  debtor  classes  were  usually  able  to  benefit  by  the 
currency  depreciation.  As  currency  was  steadily  depreciating,  one  could 
borrow  money  only  to  pay  it  off  later  at  a  better  rate  with  still  more  de¬ 
preciated  currency  and,  when  the  second  debt  became  due,  merely  repeat 
the  borrowing  process.2  In  the  exchange  between  the  merchant  and  the 
shopkeeper  the  balance  of  payment  generally  favored  the  merchant,  and 
in  the  exchange  between  the  shopkeeper  and  the  country  customer  the 
balance  of  payment  generally  favored  the  shopkeeper.  The  goods  which 
the  farmer  bought  at  the  crossroads  shop  were  expensive,  since  the  cost 
of  transportation — to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  profits  realized  along 
the  way — had  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  farmer  paid  what  he 
could  in  produce — which  cost  him  little  in  actual  cash  outlay — and  had 
the  balance  due  to  the  shopkeeper  translated  into  debt.3  Thus,  the  rural 
customer  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  his  goods  so  long  as  he  continued 
token  payments  in  cash  or  kind  and  was  able  to  secure  a  loan  for  the 
balance. 
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The  position  of  the  merchants  of  the  inland  towns  was  somewhat 
uncomfortable  in  this  vicious  chain  of  descending  credits  and  ascending 
debits,  and  they  were,  as  a  result,  never  quite  certain  as  to  where  they 
stood  on  the  currency  issue.  As  they  bought  English  goods  on  credit  in 
the  larger  seaports,  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  shortage  of  money  which 
prevented  them  from  accumulating  capital  necessary  for  mercantile  ex¬ 
pansion.  It  would  have  been  natural  for  them,  therefore,  as  a  debtor  class 
in  this  relationship,  to  favor  a  moderate  inflation.  Locally,  however,  the 
situation  was  different,  for  as  they  sold  to  the  shopkeepers,  chapmen,  and 
retail  customers  on  a  basis  of  cash,  credit,  or  country  produce,  they  were 
inclined,  because  of  their  position  as  creditor  in  this  relationship,  to  favor 
a  stable  and  deflated  currency.  Thus,  the  Connecticut  merchant’s  attitude 
toward  the  currency  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  business  he  carried 
on  across  colonial  boundaries  as  well  as  his  own  credit  status  within  the 
colony.  The  position  of  the  House  of  Trumbull  and  Son  was  probably 
no  better  or  no  worse  than  that  of  the  other  merchants  of  the  colony,  but 
although  generalizations  are  dangerous  and  are  seldom  valid,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  degree  of  economic  dissatisfaction  was  cen¬ 
tralized  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  in  which  was  located  Jonathan 
Trumbull’s  home  town  of  Lebanon.4 

Joseph  Trumbull’s  status  in  the  colonial  mercantile  hierarchy  was 
that  of  an  inland  (or  wholesale)  merchant  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
sedentary  (or  importing)  merchant.  When  his  son  Jonathan  entered  the 
family  business,  the  House  of  Trumbull  and  Son  had  three  main  inter¬ 
ests:  (1)  the  gathering  of  cattle  and  provisions  for  shipment  to  Boston, 
( 2 )  the  distribution  of  English  goods  to  the  surrounding  towns,  and  ( 3 ) 
a  flourishing  retail  trade.  The  supplying  of  provisions  and  arms  for  the 
Windham  County  militia  had  come  to  an  end  in  1732,  but  the  profits 
may  have  been  considerable  for  the  two  year  period  in  which  the  senior 
Trumbull  had  enjoyed  this  business.  At  any  rate,  Trumbull  and  Son  was 
the  only  distributing  firm  for  the  town  of  Lebanon,  and  thus  it  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  on  this  phase  of  the  town’s  trade. 

The  partnership  of  Trumbull  and  Son  was  an  informal  one,  as  were 
most  eighteenth-century  partnerships.  Seldom  was  there  anything  like 
articles  of  association  drawn  up  in  the  creation  of  partnerships  and  al¬ 
though  entered  into  without  benefit  of  written  contract  or  the  assistance 
of  lawyers,  there  was  usually  little  friction  among  the  members,  as  the 
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basis  of  the  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  mutual  respect  and  a  high 
standard  of  honesty.1'  Family  businesses  doubtless  enjoyed  a  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  regard.  As  they  were  informal,  partnerships  were  often 
short-lived.  Occasionally,  they  were  hastily  formed  for  a  single  ocean 
voyage  or  to  operate  for  a  short  term  supplying  troops  in  a  single  military 
campaign.  Sometimes  the  partners  were  joined  in  a  closely-knit  body, 
but  more  often  they  constituted  little  more  than  a  group  of  traders  work¬ 
ing  separately  in  a  common  field.6  Dissolution  of  a  partnership  was  as 
informal  as  its  organization,  and  this  procedure  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  formal  announcement  of  the  dissolution  to  both  creditors  and  debtors 
with  a  request  for  prompt  settlement  of  all  accounts7  and  sometimes  a 
public  announcement  in  the  newspapers.8 

The  company9  of  Trumbull  and  Son  was  probably  not  intended  as  a 
temporary  partnership.  Jonathan  had  merely  replaced  his  elder  brother 
in  a  business  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  standing,  and,  as  the  senior 
partner  was  then  fifty-four  years  of  age,  the  father  probably  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  gradual  retirement  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Perhaps  the  details  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  Trumbulls, 
father  and  son,  will  never  be  known,  but  although  there  seems  to  have 
been  complete  harmony  between  the  partners,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
Joseph  Trumbull’s  retirement  was  probably  less  gradual  than  he  had  at 
first  anticipated.  Failing  health  may  have  been  a  leading  factor  in  his 
withdrawal  from  active  participation  in  the  partnership,10  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  continued  to  carry  on  a  limited  business  of  his 
own  after  Jonathan’s  position  in  the  economic  life  of  Lebanon  had  been 
established.11  Jonathan  seems  to  have  gotten  off  to  a  good  start,  for  by 
August  of  1732  he  was  able  to  report  a  taxable  estate  of  £45, 12  and  after 
1738,  at  the  latest,  Jonathan  began  to  pay  debts  owed  by  his  father  and 
to  credit  the  payment  to  Joseph’s  account  on  Jonathan’s  books.13  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  company  of  Trumbull  and  Son,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  was  a  short-lived  one  and  that  within  three  or  four  years  Jona¬ 
than  had  replaced  his  father  as  the  leading  merchant  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
company  of  Trumbull  and  Son  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  defunct. 

In  these  early  years  of  his  mercantile  career,  Trumbull’s  business  was 
a  diversified  one  which  demanded  much  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  As  had  been  true  of  his  father,  Trumbull’s  mainstay  was  at 
first  the  cattle  trade.  Each  year  he  would  go  to  the  neighboring  towns  to 
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buy  livestock.  Purchases  could  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year — especially 
when  cash  was  being  offered — but  most  of  the  cattle  were  bought  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  particularly  in  September  and  October.14  Each  fall  cattle 
were  bought  in  Lebanon,  Hebron,  Windham,  Goshen,  Coventry,  Col¬ 
chester,  Tolland,  Bolton,  Ashford,  Woodstock,  Preston,  and  Norwich. 
Hogs  were  purchased  chiefly  in  Lebanon  and  Hebron.  Grain  purchases 
at  this  earlier  period  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  Lebanon  and  Windham, 
probably  because  of  the  difficulty  in  transportation.15  Trumbull  doubtless 
preferred  to  take  the  cattle  home  with  him  to  Lebanon  where  he  was 
prepared  to  pasture  them  until  he  was  ready  to  dispose  of  them.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  cattle  in  the  pasture  of 
the  seller  until  their  transportation  could  be  arranged.16 

At  his  home  in  Lebanon  Trumbull  kept  the  cattle  until  he  had  enough 
to  make  a  sizeable  drove  to  send  to  Boston,  and  when  thirty  or  forty  head 
of  oxen  and  cows  had  been  assembled  he  would  hire  several  men  to  care 
for  the  cattle  on  the  way.17  Usually  the  first  drove  was  sent  in  September, 
and  second  and  third  droves  were  sent  in  October  and  early  November. 
Each  man  who  accompanied  the  drove  was  paid  a  little  over  £1  for  the 
ninety-mile  journey  and  return,18  and  although  the  trip  was  a  routine  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  usually  made  without  incident,  the  money  was 
probably  well-earned.19 

In  Boston  the  cattle  seem  to  have  found  ready  sale,  and  occasionally 
the  entire  herd  was  disposed  of  to  a  single  merchant.  It  was  more  common, 
however,  to  divide  the  sales  among  several  buyers.  Among  those  to  whom 
Trumbull  most  frequently  disposed  of  his  cattle  in  these  early  years  were 
Frank  Marshall,  James  Bailey,  John  Hughes,  John  Johnson,  and  Patrick 
Gibbons.  In  Boston,  cows  sold  for  from  £10  to  £13  and  oxen  brought  from 
£1 6  to  £27  per  head,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  animals  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market.20 

When  the  last  of  the  fall  cattle  had  been  disposed  of,  Trumbull’s  at¬ 
tention  turned  to  the  purchasing  of  hogs.  Hogs  were  bought  as  early  as 
September,  but  it  was  not  until  late  October  and  early  November  that  the 
buying  began  in  earnest,  and  it  was  not  until  December  and  January  that 
the  number  of  purchases  assumed  major  proportions;  hogs  were  still  being 
bought  in  February,  but  by  March  the  hog-market  in  Lebanon  had  run 
its  annual  cycle.21  Unlike  the  cattle,  which  were  sent  to  Boston  on  the 
hoof,  the  hogs  were  slaughtered  in  Lebanon  and  packed  in  barrels  for 
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shipment.  The  Connecticut  farmers  preferred  to  do  their  slaughtering 
toward  the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December,  but  the  volume  of 
Trumbull’s  business  necessitated  his  beginning  as  early  as  October.  As 
the  butcher’s  trade  was  a  highly  skilled  one,  Trumbull  was  obliged  to 
engage  experts.  Usually  butchers  were  hired  for  seven  or  eight  days  and 
received  from  £2  to  £3  4s  for  the  period.  Although  various  and  sundry 
individuals  were  hired  for  the  trade,  Trumbull’s  slaughtering  foreman  was 
one  William  Valance  of  Lebanon,  who  not  only  killed  hogs  for  Trumbull, 
but  also  accompanied  the  cattle  droves  to  Boston  and,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  took  horses  to  Boston  to  sell  for  his  employer.22 

Equally  specialized,  as  an  occupation,  was  meat  packing.  Again,  Trum¬ 
bull  received  the  services  of  whomever  he  could,  but  just  as  he  relied  on 
William  Valance  for  the  slaughtering,  so  he  relied  upon  his  townsman, 
Moses  Owen,  for  the  packing.23  Packing  was  a  laborious  task,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  a  business  such  as  was  Trumbull’s.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  packer’s  reputation  was  at  stake  and  because  of  the 
legal  requirement  that  the  name  of  the  packer  be  branded  on  the  barrel — 
thus  making  it  easy  to  trace  goods  of  inferior  quality  to  the  packer — the 
merchants  personally  supervised  the  packing  of  meat.24  Especially  would 
Connecticut  packers  have  been  jealous  of  their  reputation,  for  Connecticut 
salt  pork  was  regarded  as  the  best  in  America.25 

In  the  later  1730’s  and  through  the  1740’s  Trumbull’s  beef  and  pork 
packing  became  quantitatively  more  important  than  his  cattle  business. 
As  his  business  grew  in  volume  it  was  quite  natural  that  it  should  have 
been  in  barreled  provisions  since  this  was  the  commodity  upon  which 
Connecticut’s  limited  external  trade  depended.26  Although  Trumbull’s 
cattle  could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  only  in  Boston,  the  market  for 
barrelled  meat  was  a  much  broader  one.  Some  of  it  was  sent  to  Boston, 
and  large  quantities  were  also  sent  to  Newport,  Providence,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Norwich.27  Because  it  was  only  fifteen  miles  distant,  Norwich 
became  the  chief  outlet  for  Trumbull’s  provisions.  Cattle  could  be  marched 
the  ninety-odd  miles  to  Boston  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty,  but  barrelled 
merchandise  was  quite  another  matter.  Difficulties  in  transportation,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  anything  else,  made  Norwich  the  market  for  Lebanon’s 
heavy  produce.  Roads  in  eighteenth-century  Connecticut  were  little  more 
than  wide  swaths  cut  through  the  forest.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
grade  or  surface  the  roadway  and  the  traveller  was  constantly  vexed  by 
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the  tree-stumps,  half-buried  boulders,  mudholes,  quagmires,  and  second 
growth  of  bushes  and  tree  shoots.28  The  wheeled  vehicles  of  the  time 
were  almost  equally  crude,  being  stoutly-constructed,  two-wheeled  ox 
carts,  which — because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads — sometimes  required 
as  many  as  eight  oxen  to  carry  a  small  load.29  Under  conditions  such  as 
these  only  an  overland  haul  of  short  distance  would  have  been  feasible. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Trumbull  enlisted  the  services  of  all  available 
teams  to  carry  his  provisions  to  Norwich.  In  addition  to  his  own  carts 
he  hired  those  of  others,  paying  for  the  cart  and  driver  from  £1  IOj  to  £3, 
the  difference  in  payment  probably  depending  upon  the  number  of  oxen 
employed  and  the  size  of  the  cart.30  The  spring  shipments  (which  began 
in  April)  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  Indian  corn.  Pork 
continued  to  be  the  principal  commodity  sent  to  Norwich  until  mid-sum¬ 
mer  when  wheat  and  beef  took  the  lead.  In  August  there  again  seem  to 
have  been  heavy  shipments  of  pork  which  probably  represented  a  closing 
out  of  the  last  winter’s  stock.31  Not  all  the  provisions  shipped  to  Norwich, 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  were  sold  to  Norwich  merchants.  Actually,  Nor¬ 
wich  was  the  point  from  which  those  provisions  sold  to  purchasers  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  were  shipped  by  water  to  their  ultimate 
destination,32  and  it  may  be  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  goods  bought 
by  Trumbull  in  Boston  were  sent  by  water  to  Norwich  and  then  brought 
by  cart  to  Lebanon. 

Since  the  bulk  of  Trumbull’s  provisions  were  disposed  of  in  Boston  and 
Norwich,  it  was  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  buy  his  European  goods  at 
these  places.  Under  the  money-barter  system — which  was  a  working  sys¬ 
tem  of  exchange  involving  the  use  of  all  available  media  of  exchange: 
coins,  bills  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  commodities,  and  simple  credit — 
where  one  was  a  seller  he  was  also  a  purchaser.  An  eighteenth-century 
merchant  bought  goods  wherever  he  could  and  often  he  took  whatever 
sort  was  being  offered  by  those  with  whom  he  had  credit.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  Trumbull’s  source  of  various  items 
of  merchandise.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  bulky  and  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  items  were,  because  of  the  expense  of  transportation,  generally 
purchased  in  Norwich,33  while  English  manufactures  (more  often  than 
not,  listed  in  Trumbull’s  ledgers  as  "sundry  goods”)  were  purchased 
chiefly  in  Boston.  Although  obliged  to  purchase  his  salt  and  sugar  in 
Norwich,  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  line  of  European  goods 
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there.  Hezekiah  Huntington,  the  Norwich  merchant  with  whom  he  dealt 
chiefly  in  the  early  period,  had  an  overseas  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  West  Indies  products  to  Connecticut. 

Trumbull’s  trade  with  Norwich  was  a  simple  one,  but  that  with  Bos¬ 
ton  had  peculiar  problems.  Boston  was  New  England’s  center  of  trade 
with  England,  and  it  was  only  in  Boston  that  the  inland  merchant  could 
obtain  his  full  line  of  European  goods.  The  sedentary  merchants  were 
aware  of  their  advantageous  position  in  this  regard  and  were  able  to 
demand  cash  payments  for  their  merchandise.  Between  1739  and  1742, 
for  example,  Trumbull  bought  "sundry  goods”  from  John  Hull  of  Boston. 
During  this  period  Trumbull’s  purchases  from  Hull  amounted  to  £1,352 
3 s,  and  during  the  same  period  Trumbull  made  five  small  cash  payments, 
as  Hull  was  apparently  unwilling  to  accept  provisions  in  payment.  As  of 
April  7,  1742,  however,  Trumbull  still  owed  Hull  £1,058  1 4s  Id.  On 
September  6  of  that  year  Hull  took  a  consignment  of  beef  and,  as  no  other 
form  of  payment  seemed  to  be  forthcoming  thereafter,  a  regular  exchange 
of  provisions  for  "sundry  goods”  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  al¬ 
though  at  no  time  did  the  balance  turn  in  Trumbull’s  favor.34  Between 
1740  and  1747  Trumbull  purchased  sizeable  quantities  of  "sundry  goods” 
from  Daniel  Henchman  and  in  this  case  payments  were  about  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  cash  and  provisions.30  During  these  same  years  Trumbull 
also  made  purchases  amounting  to  £588  from  Thomas  Hubbard.  Hub¬ 
bard  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  than  Hull  in  his  insistence  upon 
having  cash,  for  during  the  period  Trumbull  made  cash  payments  with 
unusual  regularity.36  Trumbull’s  accounts  with  Joseph  Parker,37  Edmund 
and  Josiah  Quincy,38  and  with  Green  and  Walker,39  were  kept  in  a  reason¬ 
able  state  of  balance  through  payments  in  money  and  provisions. 

Cash  was  an  essential  in  the  trade  with  Boston.  Money  was  scarce  in 
Boston40  but  even  more  so  in  Lebanon.  Nevertheless,  it  was  from  the 
retail  trade  that  Trumbull  obtained  enough  money  to  meet  the  minimum 
demands  of  the  Boston  merchants,  and  in  the  retail  trade  Trumbull  was 
obliged  to  be  just  as  insistent  as  were  the  Boston  merchants  that  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  cash  be  forthcoming.  Miss  Margaret  E.  Martin  has  analyzed  the 
account  books  of  Josiah  Dwight,  a  prominent  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
retailer,  and  found  that  payments  in  money  represented  59.1  per  cent  of 
Dwight’s  receipts,  while  payments  in  goods  accounted  for  31.4  per  cent 
and  payments  in  work  represented  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total.41  Trumbull’s 
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money  receipts  must  certainly  have  approximated  those  of  Dwight,  for 
the  accounts  with  the  Boston  merchants  were  paid  in  almost  the  same 
proportions.  Furthermore,  as  in  the  Boston  accounts  there  were  seldom — 
if  ever — balances  favorable  to  Trumbull,  and  as  the  trade  with  the  Nor¬ 
wich  merchants  was  practically  an  even  exchange  in  goods,  the  retail 
trade  seems  to  have  been  Trumbull’s  principal  source  of  cash  during  the 
1730’s  and  1740s.  Lebanon’s  money  supply  was  insufficient  to  meet 
Trumbull’s  needs.  It  was,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  retail  trade,  as 
well  as  that  with  shopkeepers  and  chapmen,  be  as  geographically  wide 
as  possible  so  that  money  from  other  towns  could  be  employed  in  Trum¬ 
bull’s  Boston  transactions.  This  was  not  particularly  difficult  to  achieve 
for  in  his  livestock  and  grain  purchasing  he  bought  produce  over  a  wide 
area  of  eastern  Connecticut  and  here  again  where  he  was  a  buyer  he  was — 
under  the  system  of  money-barter — a  seller.  This,  again,  was  in  the  nature 
of  eighteenth-century  business.  In  transactions  involving  the  purchase  of 
cattle  Trumbull  was  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  pay  cash,  since  all 
available  cash  was  drained  off  to  Boston.  At  the  time  of  the  purchases 
there  would  be  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  seller  of  the  cattle,  but  day- 
to-day  purchases  by  retail  customers  or  the  less  frequent  wholesale  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  shopkeeper  would  gradually  reduce  the  credit  balance.  A 
shopkeeper’s  purchase  of  a  large  item  such  as  a  year’s  supply  of  salt  would 
sometimes  turn  the  balance  in  Trumbull’s  favor,  but  when  Trumbull  pur¬ 
chased  cattle,  grain,  or  other  country  produce  from  the  shopkeeper,  the 
cycle  would  begin  all  over  again. 

During  the  1730’s  and  1740’s  Trumbull  had  customers  in  Lebanon, 
Windham,  Mansfield,  Coventry,  Hebron,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Ashford, 
Willington,  Middletown,  Tolland,  Bolton,  and  Preston,  as  well  as  in 
more  distant  places  as  Simsbury,  Torrington,  Goshen,  and  Sharon.  The 
account  books  for  these  decades  reveal  that  in  the  towns  closer  to  Lebanon 
most  of  the  accounts  were  retail,  while  those  at  a  greater  distance  were 
chiefly  wholesale,  the  latter  being  suggested  by  the  ledger  entries  of 
"sundry  goods”  sold  in  large  quantities.42 

As  to  the  specific  items  sold  across  Trumbull’s  counters,  the  entire 
list  of  eighteenth-century  household  and  farm  necessities  may  be  listed. 
A  sampling  of  almost  any  random  page  of  retail  sales  recorded  in  his 
ledger  reveals  an  almost  unbelievable  variety:  pepper,  lace,  gloves,  gun¬ 
powder,  flints,  molasses,  rum,  Watts’  Psalms ,  mohair,  drugs,  tiles,  paper, 
garlix  (a  kind  of  cloth) , 43  pots,  pans,  "manna,”  cord,  pails,  needles,  knives, 
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indigo,  logwood,  earthenware,  raisins,  thimbles,  buckles,  allspice,  tea, 
buttons,  mace,  combs,  butter,  spectacles,  soap,  brimstone,  nails,  shot, 
sewing  silk,  sugar,  wire,  looking  glasses,  tape,  "Italian  crape,”  "allam,” 
pewter  dishes,  etc.44  Here,  indeed,  is  no  evidence  of  specialization.45  Re¬ 
garding  the  quality  of  the  merchandise,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  supposed  that  much  of  it  was  poor  and  "flea- 
bitten,”  as  styles,  whether  in  dry  goods  or  hardware,  changed  so  little  that 
retailers  never  had  any  aversion  to  keeping  a  large  stock  of  merchandise 
on  their  shelves  for  many  years.  Bargain  sales  were  unknown  in  small 
towns  where  retailers  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on  the  local  trade  and  "public 
vendues”  were  employed  only  as  a  last  resort  where  goods  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  in  transit  or  where  the  market  was  hopelessly  glutted.  The  one  mer¬ 
cantile  practice  suggestive  of  twentieth-century  retailing  was  the  use  of 
the  "loss  leader”  by  the  retailers  of  the  larger  Connecticut  towns,46  but 
the  limited  competition  in  Lebanon  probably  never  made  the  practice 
necessary  there.  In  an  economy  in  which  quality  was  largely  a  matter  of 
local  preference  and  in  which  the  minimum  standards  approximated  the 
maximum,  customers  could  hardly  be  fastidious.  Importers  could  complain 
to  their  English  correspondents  about  breakage,  spoilage,  or  loss  in  transit,47 
but  complaints,  whether  by  importer  or  by  retail  customer,  regarding  the 
actual  quality  of  the  goods  itself,  could  only  have  been  made  in  the  vaguest 
of  terms  for  want  of  universal  standards.  For  example,  flour  was  sold  in 
two  grades,  "superfine”  and  "common,”  but  there  was  no  legal  or  univer¬ 
sally-accepted  definition  of  the  terms.  "Fit  for  retailing”  was  a  term  applied 
to  molasses,  but  it  is  seriously  to  be  doubted  whether  any  offered  for  sale 
failed  to  find  a  purchaser.  "Merchantable”  was  usually  applied  to  lumber 
and  country  produce,  but  the  term  had  only  local  validity,  for  what  might 
be  "merchantable”  in  one  place  would  not  necessarily  be  acceptable  in  an¬ 
other.48  No,  Trumbull’s  customers  could  hardly  afford  to  be  fastidious. 

Almost  as  varied  as  the  items  offered  for  sale  were  the  articles  which 
Trumbull  received  in  payment.  These  included  hogs,  oxen,  sheep,  pork, 
beef,  deerskins,  tobacco,  firewood,  flaxseed,  turkeys,  lime,  feathers,  cran¬ 
berries,  beeswax,  grain,  turnips,  potatoes,  malt,  and — particularly  from  his 
Indian  customers,  of  which  he  had  seventy-one  in  1741 49 — furs.60  Services 
such  as  carting,  farm  labor,  carpentry  work,  and  mason  work  were  com¬ 
monly  accepted.51  Dorcas  Arnold,  a  "Molatto  Woman  of  Lebanon,”  once 
discharged  a  part  of  her  debt  by  spinning  linen  and  cotton  yarn.52 

These  payments  in  produce  and  labor  did  not  solve  Trumbull’s  prob- 
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lem  of  raising  the  cash  needed  for  his  Boston  payments.  Nevertheless,  in 
order  to  carry  on  his  exchange  he  was  obliged  to  accept  them.  In  sections 
where  cash  was  scarce  and  competition  almost  non-existent,  the  only  in¬ 
ducement  to  pay  in  money  was  to  offer  goods  at  lower  prices  for  cash 
than  for  credit.53  Although  his  ledgers  show  that  there  was  a  more-or-less 
constant  flow  of  specie  and  paper  money  into  Trumbull’s  cash  drawer, 
as  years  went  by  cash  payments  came  to  constitute  a  constantly  diminishing 
portion  of  the  total  receipts,54  and  in  the  periodic  balancing  of  accounts 
the  balances  in  Trumbull’s  favor  grew  larger  and  larger  so  that  by  1740 
the  average  balance  due  Trumbull  on  retail  accounts  was  about  £20.  At 
this  time  the  wholesale  accounts  were  showing  mounting  balances,  many 
of  which  exceeded  £100  and  some  few  even  went  as  high  as  £5  00. 50  When 
in  1741  Trumbull  took  what  may  have  been  his  first  systematic  account 
of  the  debts  owed  to  him  he  found  that  they  amounted  to  over  £5,000. 
Having  no  delusions  that  all  of  his  accounts  were  collectable,  he  noted 
that  his  "English”  customers  owed  £188  Or  Ad  in  what  he  called  "bad 
debts”  and  that  his  Indian  customers  owed  £59  2s  Ad  which  he  regarded 
as  uncollectable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "good  debts”  owed  by  the  ''Eng¬ 
lish”  amounted  to  £5,019  1 8s  2d  and  those  owed  by  the  Indians  were 
£149  12 s  10 d,  making  a  total  of  some  £5,1 60  which  he  was  in  hopes  of 
eventually  collecting.  At  this  same  time  the  debts  owed  by  Trumbull — 
to  merchants  in  Boston  and  elsewhere — amounted  to  £3,258  8 s  11  <7.56 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  Trumbull’s  position  was  an  advantageous 
one  since  the  amount  due  him  was  almost  £2,000  in  excess  of  what  he 
himself  owed.  The  advantage,  however,  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  accounts  with  retail  customers,  where  Trumbull  was  creditor,  were, 
most  of  them,  of  long  standing  and  represented  debts  which  had  been  con¬ 
tracted — in  many  cases — as  far  back  as  1735.  The  accounts  with  the 
Boston  merchants,  where  Trumbull  was  debtor,  represented  more  recent 
debts.  Thus  Trumbull  in  1741  found  himself  in  the  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  owed  money  which,  with  the  increasing  inflation,  repre¬ 
sented  declining  purchasing  power,  and  at  the  same  time  of  owing  debts 
for  which  he  was  being  pressed  for  payment.  As  his  debts  were  more 
recently  contracted,  he  was,  therefore,  unable  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits 
from  inflation  as  were  his  customers. 

Trumbull’s  situation  was  not  unique,  for  all  who  traded  across  colo¬ 
nial  boundaries  were  likewise  victimized.  The  General  Assembly  had  not 
been  blind  to  the  situation  and  in  1740  had  attempted  to  reform  the  cur- 
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rency  system.  Unfortunately,  the  measure  adopted  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  depreciating  paper  money  was  merely  the  issuance  of  more  paper 
money.  The  Assembly  ordered  the  printing  of  £30,000  in  notes  ranging 
in  value  from  lr  to  £3.  Of  the  total  issue,  £8,000  was  to  be  used  in  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  was  to  be  paid  out  as  equivalent  to  silver 
at  eight  shillings  an  ounce.  £8,400  was  to  go  into  a  sinking  fund  and  the 
remainder  was  to  be  loaned  to  Connecticut  freeholders  in  sums  of  from 
£25  to  £100  with  mortgages  of  double  value  for  security  and  with  3  per 
cent  interest,  the  principal  to  be  redeemable,  one-half  in  four  years  and 
one-half  in  eight  years  in  bills,  silver,  and  certain  commodities.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  colony  was  directed  to  exchange  the  Old  Tenor  bills 
( i.e.j  those  of  1709)  and  the  bills  of  the  neighboring  colonies  for  new 
bills  ("New  Tenor”)  at  the  rate  of  21/2  to  1.  What  happened  was  far 
from  what  had  been  expected.  The  volume  of  the  currency  had  been  in¬ 
creased  but  the  value  remained  unchanged,  for  although  the  number  of 
pounds  had  been  increased  on  paper,  each  pound  represented  a  propor¬ 
tionally  smaller  amount  of  coin.  The  real  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  had  contracted  a  debt  in  one  currency  had  to  pay  it  in  an¬ 
other  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  money  was  still  one  of  from  the 
creditor  class  to  the  debtor  class  within  the  colony.57  The  Assembly  was 
powerless  to  secure  a  similar  flow  of  money  from  the  creditor  class  out¬ 
side  the  colony  to  the  debtor  class  of  the  intercolonial  trade.  Thus  the  new 
currency  brought  no  relief  for  the  inland  merchant  such  as  Jonathan 
Trumbull. 

If  Trumbull’s  sole  field  of  business  operations  had  been  as  retailer 
and  wholesale  distributor  his  prospects  would  have  been  hopeless  indeed. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  business  career,  however,  he  had  seen  to  it 
that  all  of  his  eggs  had  not  been  put  into  one  economic  basket.  First  of 
all,  there  was  his  farm,  the  operation  of  which  cost  him  little  or  nothing 
in  cash  outlay,  as  much  of  the  labor  was  done  to  "work  out”  bills  owed 
Trumbull  by  the  Lebanon  townspeople.58  There  was  also  his  flour  mill 
which  produced  more  than  300  barrels  of  flour  per  year,59  his  malt  house 
and  brewery,60  and  a  fulling  mill  on  his  land  which  he  rented  out  but 
in  the  operation  of  which  he  had  no  direct  hand.61  Doubtless  these  side¬ 
line  ventures  were  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  spread  financial  risks,  but 
although  they  were  time-consuming  in  their  demands  for  constant  super¬ 
vision,  they  seem  to  have  contributed  considerably  to  their  owner’s  finan¬ 
cial  well-being. 
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Interlude:  zA  AMan  of  ^Ambition 


HE  MEN  of  eighteenth-century  Connecticut  were  busy  men.  Those 
of  humble  station  found  life  something  of  a  struggle  for  existence; 
those  of  higher  rank  found  themselves  competing  in  a  different — 
but  none  the  less  real — struggle:  one  for  recognition,  honor,  and  respect. 
Those  who  succeeded  in  achieving  this  goal  were  collectively  known  as  the 
"Standing  Order,”  "a  small  interlocking  directorate  [which]  controlled 
[the]  religion,  business,  and  politics”  of  the  colony.1  The  nucleus  of  the 
"Standing  Order”  comprised  the  members  of  the  oldest  Connecticut  fam¬ 
ilies  who  were  likewise  men  of  wealth  and  talent.  Although  the  group 
regarded  itself  as  an  elite  (and  expected  those  of  common  clay  to  share 
their  opinion ) ,  it  was  not  impossible  for  one  from  a  lower  station  to  take 
his  place  in  the  group,  provided,  of  course,  he  shared  the  Puritan  religious 
ideals  of  the  "Order”  and  had  also  distinguished  himself  in  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  in  business,  or  in  military  service.2 

Jonathan  Trumbull  was  determined  to  take  his  place  in  Connecticut’s 
ruling  class.  His  father,  too,  may  once  have  had  a  similar  ambition,  but 
social  success  was  not  to  come  his  way.  Joseph  Trumbull  had  been  mod¬ 
erately  prosperous  in  business  and  had  won  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  church  and  town.  In  1740  he  built  for  himself  a  nine-room  dwell¬ 
ing  house  in  the  style  common  to  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  Connecticut 
farmers  and  merchants.3  In  the  Windham  militia  Joseph  had  risen  to 
rank  of  captain  and  for  two  years  acted  as  quartermaster  for  the  Windham 
County  troop,  but  those  honors  came  only  after  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth 
year.  Never  had  he  been  elected  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
never  had  he  enjoyed  appointment  to  one  of  the  coveted  colonial  offices. 
Jonathan  determined  that  he  should  not  pass  his  life  in  obscurity. 

Realizing  that  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  to  success  was  election  to 
public  office,  Trumbull  in  1733  stood  as  candidate  for  deputy  from 
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Lebanon  to  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  and,  perhaps  somewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  the  young  merchant  of  three  and  twenty  years,  was 
elected.4  Although  not  returned  to  the  Assembly  in  1734,  he  regained 
his  seat  in  the  election  of  1736.5  Thereafter  he  was  re-elected  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  successive  elections  and  thus  had  begun  a  career  of  public 
service  which  was  to  continue  until  the  year  before  his  death.  During  the 
course  of  his  early  service  in  the  lower  house  he  served  on  various  com¬ 
mittees,  particularly  those  appointed  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  an 
ecclesiastical6  or  economic'  nature,  or  with  matters  dealing  with  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  law.8  In  1738  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Lower  House9 
and  in  1739  was  chosen  Speaker.10  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
Assistant,11  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  annually,  except  for  one 
brief  period,  until  he  became  Deputy  Governor  in  1766.12  In  1741  Trum¬ 
bull  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Colony  accounts13  and  this 
position,  too,  he  was  to  hold  for  many  years  thereafter.14 

Running  parallel  with  his  later  legislative  career  was  one  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  judiciary.  Beginning  with  his  appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Quorum  for  Windham  County  in  1738, 15  his  career  in  this  sphere  was 
marked  by  successively  higher  appointments;  in  1746  he  became  Judge 
of  the  Windham  County  Court  and  in  1747  he  became  Probate  Judge  for 
the  Windham  District.  His  career  on  the  Connecticut  bench  was  climaxed 
with  his  taking  his  seat  in  1766  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  Colony.16 

Another  most  certain  means  of  achieving  success  in  Connecticut  was 
the  acquisition  of  a  military  title,17  and  to  get  a  commission  in  the  militia 
Jonathan  resolved  to  do.  In  1735  he  was  given  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in 
the  Troop  of  Horse  of  Windham  County.18  Four  years  later  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Twelfth  Connecticut  Regi¬ 
ment19  and  in  1753  he  received  the  coveted  title  of  Colonel.20 

In  1735  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  Lebanon’s  most  eligible  bachelor. 
Possessed  of  the  best  education  which  the  New  World  had  to  offer,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  town’s  leading  business  establishment,  and  former  deputy 
to  the  General  Assembly,  Jonathan  must  have  been  an  attractive  figure  to 
the  young  ladies  of  Lebanon.  Jonathan,  however,  had  turned  his  amorous 
attentions  elsewhere.  Faith  Robinson,  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  John 
Robinson  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  the 
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home  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Reverend  Jacob  Eliot,  pastor  of  the 
Goshen  Parish  in  Lebanon.  Faith  was  a  girl  of  unusual  beauty,  wit,  and 
personal  charm,  but  equally  attractive  to  the  young  merchant  with  social 
aspirations,  was  the  belief  that  she  was  a  descendant  of  the  Reverend  John 
Robinson  of  Leyden.  Although  this  was  later  to  have  been  proven  ground¬ 
less,21  Miss  Robinson  did  have  Mayflower  blood  in  her  veins,  a  fact  which 
was  of  almost  as  much  importance  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  the 
twentieth,  for  she  was  actually  a  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden. 
After  a  brief  courtship,  on  December  9,  1735,  Jonathan  and  Faith,  who 
was  then  but  seventeen  years  old,  were  married.  Of  all  the  studied  insults 
later  to  be  hurled  at  him  by  his  political  enemies,  probably  none  had  more 
foundation  than  the  one  made  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters  that  Trum¬ 
bull  had  married  above  his  station.22  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  marriage 
was  definitely  socially  advantageous.23 

Two  years  after  his  marriage  Trumbull  sold  a  tract  of  land  in  Lebanon 
to  his  father-in-law  for  £1,500.  When  in  1738  Pastor  Robinson  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  Duxbury  parish  he  made  his  home  in  Lebanon  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1745. 24 

The  Trumbull  family  was  a  happy  one  and  the  Trumbull  household 
was  unusually  lavish  with  its  hospitality.  Although  there  was  a  public 
house  in  the  village,25  the  Trumbulls  made  a  point  of  entertaining  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  in  Lebanon  on  public  or  private 
business.  At  Trumbull’s  house  were  performed  numerous  marriages,  which 
were  then  the  province  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  alone,  and  there  also 
were  held  Trumbull’s  justice’s  inquests.26 

On  March  11,  1737,  Joseph  Trumbull,  the  first  of  Faith  and  Jona¬ 
than’s  six  children,  was  born.  Three  years  later,  on  March  26,  1740,  was 
born  the  second  son,  Jonathan,  Junior.  After  the  two  sons  there  followed 
two  daughters — Faith  on  January  25,  1743,  and  Mary,  July  26,  1745. 
A  third  son,  David,  was  born  on  February  5,  1752,  and  the  last  of  the 
Trumbull  children,  John,  on  June  6,  175 6.27 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Trumbull’s  eldest  son  Lebanon  had  no 
permanent  school.  The  children  of  the  town  were  given  the  rudiments 
of  learning  by  their  parents  and  those,  like  Jonathan  Trumbull,  who 
showed  intellectual  promise  were  prepared  for  college  by  the  town  minis¬ 
ter.  Jonathan  Trumbull  recognized  the  inadequacies  of  educational  op- 
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portunity  in  Lebanon,  and  when  his  eldest  son  reached  the  age  of  six,  he 
and  twelve  other  townsmen  established  a  subscription  school,  agreeing 
to  engage  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  of  the  town,  as  schoolmaster.  Tisdale 
conducted  this  school  for  thirty  years  during  which  time  the  institution 
gained  wide  reputation.  Trumbull  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  school, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  received  their 
early  education.28 

In  spite  of  his  many  duties  and  interests  both  public  and  private,  Jona¬ 
than  Trumbull  found  time  to  devote  to  religious  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
As  one  of  the  guiding  figures  in  the  affairs  of  Lebanon’s  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society,  he  regularly  attended  the  services  at  the  village  meetinghouse  and 
took  particular  delight  in  the  week-day  "lectures.”  When  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  reached  its  crest  in  Connecticut  in  1741  the  Lebanon  congregation 
was  led  into  the  stream  of  the  excitement  by  the  enthusiastic  pastor,  Solo¬ 
mon  Williams.  Trumbull  noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  the  re¬ 
vival  in  Lebanon,  recording  in  his  diary  a  "Society  Fast  for  Revival  of 
Religion.”29  He  also  took  particular  note  of  the  fact  that  the  young  men 
of  the  town  were  meeting  at  each  other’s  houses  for  mutual  spiritual 
edification.30 

In  1738  Trumbull  shared  the  honors  of  founding  one  of  the  first 
non-academic  libraries  in  Connecticut,  or,  for  that  matter,  one  of  the  first 
in  America,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Solomon  Williams,  there  was 
organized  the  Philogramatician  Society  of  Lebanon.  In  true  Congrega¬ 
tional  fashion,  the  members  of  the  society  entered  into  a  covenant  pledg¬ 
ing  themselves  to  contribute  £50  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Included  in 
the  group,  for  which  Trumbull  served  as  "scribe”  (or  secretary),  were 
Eleazar  Williams  of  Mansfield,  Joseph  Meacham  of  Coventry,  Thomas 
Clap  of  Windham,  Jacob  Eliot,  Eleazar  Wheelock,  Ebenezer  West,  Ebe- 
nezer  Gray,  Joseph  Fowler,  Gersham  Clark,  John  Williams,  and  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  all  of  Lebanon.  These  men  were  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  merchants,  many  of  whom  were  later  to  achieve  more  than  local 
fame.  The  volumes  for  the  library  were  carefully  selected  by  Pastor  Wil¬ 
liams  who  made  several  trips  to  Boston  for  that  purpose.  From  time-to- 
time  other  rustic  "intellectuals”  were  admitted  to  this  society  which  was 
a  useful  institution  in  Lebanon  until  its  dissolution  in  17 92. 31 

Thus  in  the  years  between  1735  and  1745  Trumbull  had  come  a  long 
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way  from  the  young  merchant  with  social  ambitions.  By  this  time  his  place 
in  the  Standing  Order  was  secure.  Married  into  the  provincial  aristocracy, 
member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  General  Assembly,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  militia,  churchman,  patron  of  learning, 
landowner,  and  merchant  prince — the  social  and  economic  world  of 
Lebanon  had  been  conquered.  An  ambitious  man,  however,  could  not 
stop  here.  Greater  things  were  yet  to  come  for  those  who  would  make  the 
most  of  opportunity.  Opportunity  came  in  the  Third  Intercolonial  War. 
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BETWEEN  1730  and  1745  Connecticut,  too,  had  come  a  long 
way.  In  the  latter  year  agriculture,  as  it  had  been  fifteen  years 
before,  was  still  the  colony’s  economic  foundation.  Actually  the 
agricultural  scene  had  changed  little  during  the  period.  Grain  production 
and  cattle  raising  were  still  the  principal  agricultural  pursuits,  but  two 
of  the  newer  crops,  tobacco  and  hemp,  were  increasing  in  importance.  By 
1745  tobacco  had  become  a  staple  in  the  trade  between  Windsor,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  the  West  Indies  and  some  tobacco  was  being  sent  to  Boston  at 
this  time.1  In  1734  the  Assembly  offered  a  bounty  of  4 d  per  pound  on 
all  hemp  produced  in  the  colony,2  and  the  results  of  the  act  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  in  1740  the  bounty  was  ordered  to  be  in  effect  for  another 
five  years.3 

Industrially,  too,  Connecticut  had  made  noticeable  progress.  An  act 
of  the  Assembly  of  1734  regarding  hemp  production  also  provided  for 
rewarding  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  and  duck,4  the  latter  item  having 
been  a  necessity  in  Connecticut’s  growing  shipbuilding  industry.  In  May, 
1741,  the  Assembly  granted  a  monopoly  to  encourage  potash  production.5 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  industrial  progress  was  the  development  of 
the  iron  industry.  In  1732  iron  was  discovered  on  the  Yale  College  lands 
in  the  township  of  Salisbury  about  a  mile  from  the  New  York  line.  At 
Lime  Rock,  about  five  miles  from  the  ore  beds,  a  forge  was  built  in  1734 
by  Philip  Livingston  of  Albany  and  several  others.6  In  1743  a  forge  was 
erected  at  Chatham,  to  which  place  iron  was  brought  from  West  Point.7 

As  always,  the  Connecticut  authorities  tried  to  keep  the  extent  of  the 
colony’s  industry  and  trade  as  much  of  a  secret  as  possible.  In  1730  Gover¬ 
nor  Talcott  had  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  industry  was  entirely 
of  a  service  nature  and  that  the  ^province  had  42  sailing  vessels  afloat, 
most  of  which,  he  said,  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.8  The  Board, 
however,  was  not  convinced  that  Connecticut’s  industry  and  shipping  was 
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of  the  innocent  nature  described  by  her  governor,  for  the  members  believed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  disregarding  the  Navigation  Laws 
and  were  "carrying]  on  illegal  commerce  with  impunity.’’9  They  there¬ 
fore  insisted  that  the  governor  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
manufactures  and  trade  in  the  colony.10  To  give  Connecticut’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  no  opportunity  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  Board’s  intentions,  they 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  to  "forbid  to  pass  any  law  by  which  the  trade 
or  navigation  of  this  Kingdom  [Great  Britain]  may  be  .  .  .  [hindered].”11 
Governor  Talcott  realized  that  to  disregard  the  instructions  would  have 
brought  forth  another  demand  that  Connecticut  surrender  her  charter. 
He,  therefore,  gave  prompt  attention  to  the  Board’s  orders  and  replied  to 
the  effect  that  the  Connecticut  Assembly  had  never  passed  any  acts  con¬ 
trary  to  the  instructions.12 

Although  careful  not  to  offend  the  authorities  in  the  mother  country, 
Governor  Talcott  was  quite  frank  in  expressing  the  desire  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  shipping  for  his  colony.  The  softening  effect  was  his  expression 
of  regret  that  Connecticut  had  been  able  to  contribute  so  little  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Empire.  This  failure  was  due,  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  the 
colony  had  but  one  port  of  entry,  New  London,  and  should  others  of 
Connecticut’s  "conveniant  harbours”  be  made  free  ports,  the  situation 
would  improve.13  This  was  in  1730.  Three  years  later  Talcott  informed 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  colony  had  been  giving  serious  thought  to 
finding  means  of  increasing  trade  and  that  the  Connecticut  authorities 
were  trying  to  find  some  means  of  opening  a  direct  trade  with  England.14 

During  the  1730’s  Connecticut’s  overseas  trade  experienced  a  slow 
but  not  unhealthy  growth.  In  New  London  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Senior,  and 
his  son,  Nathaniel,  Junior,  were  developing  a  considerable  business.  In 
1732  the  Shaws  sent  their  first  Connecticut  cargo  to  Ireland,15  and  during 
the  next  few  years  they  sent  several  vessels  to  European  ports  including 
those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  chief  field  of  operation,  however,  was 
in  the  West  Indies  and  each  year  their  vessels  sailed  southward  to  such 
islands  as  Hispaniola,  Dominica,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Christopher,  Martinique, 
St.  Eustatia,  and  Antigua.16  In  East  Windsor,  Ebenezer  Grant  built  up  a 
similar  trade,  and,  although  his  vessels  probably  did  not  sail  to  Europe, 
he  sent  tobacco  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  the  West  Indies  in  sizeable 
quantities.17 

Elsewhere  in  the  colony,  the  1730’s  and  1740’s  were  marked  by  the 
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improvement  of  commercial  facilities.  At  New  Haven  additional  wharves 
and  warehouses  were  constructed.18  At  Windsor  and  Hartford  "landing 
places”  were  improved.19  At  Middletown  a  thriving  commerce  was  be¬ 
ginning;20  at  East  Haddam  a  market  for  produce  flourished  after  1743; 21 
and  during  the  same  period  the  Norwich  trade  with  Barbados  increased.22 

Although  Governor  Talcott  insisted  that  none  of  Connecticut’s  trade 
was  of  an  illegal  nature,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  1730  and 
1733  he  was  making  his  report  with  tongue  in  cheek.  Englishmen  had 
long  accepted  smuggling  as  a  regular  practice  and,  as  later  events  were 
to  make  clear,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  colonists  should 
have  had  any  serious  scruples  in  this  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
even  less  reason  to  believe  that  the  illegal  trade  carried  on  by  the  colonists 
was  any  greater  than  that  conducted  off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  In 
wartime  the  colonies  each  had  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  foreign  and 
domestic  trade,  and  at  such  times  trade  with  the  "foreign”  islands  was  in 
violation  of  colonial  laws  as  well  as  the  British  Acts  of  Trade.23  The  laws 
regulating  trade  notwithstanding,  it  was  recognized  both  in  New  England 
and  in  Britain  that  New  England’s  molasses  trade  with  the  Spanish  and 
French  islands  of  the  West  Indies  was  necessary  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  precious  metals  from  these  islands  were  an  important  source 
of  England’s  money  supply.24  Nevertheless,  in  1733  Parliament  passed 
the  Molasses  Act  which  was  directed  against  this  trade.  Strict  enforcement 
of  the  Act  would  have  destroyed  the  New  England  rum  industry  and 
thus  would  have,  in  turn,  sharply  restricted  the  market  for  New  England 
fish  and  provisions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  ruining  the  ship¬ 
building  business.  The  price  of  molasses  in  the  British  colonies  was  25 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  higher  in  the  British  islands  than  in  the  French, 
Dutch,  or  Spanish  islands,  and,  even  more  attractive  to  the  New  England 
shipper,  the  planters  on  the  foreign  islands  were  willing  to  do  business  on 
a  cash  basis.  British  law  enforcement  was,  fortunately,  lax,  and  smuggling 
of  sugar  and  molasses  became  so  common  during  the  1730’s  and  1740’s 
that  it  threatened  to  become  respectable.25 

All  of  Connecticut’s  overseas  commerce  in  the  1730’s  and  1740’s, 
whether  legal  or  illicit,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  coastal 
and  river  towns,  and  inland  merchants  such  as  Jonathan  Trumbull  bene¬ 
fited  little  by  these  commercial  developments.  Actually,  the  direction  in 
which  this  trade  turned  would  have  benefited  the  provisions  dealer  very 
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much.  He  would  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  provisions  in  the  West 
Indies  and  would  have  gained  hard  money  with  which  he  could  have 
paid  for  the  goods  brought  from  Boston.  In  only  one  possible  instance 
— and  that  one  not  accurately  verified  by  contemporary  record — may 
Trumbull  have  participated  in  the  West  India  trade  during  these  years. 
It  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  Trumbull  was,  with  "Col.  Wadsworth 
of  Hartford,"  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams  and  Company,  the 
senior  partner  of  which  was  Sheriff  Ezekiel  Williams  of  Wethersfield. 
This  company  is  said  to  have  had  "a  large  foreign  business;  [and]  owned, 
or  ran  the  sloop  Dove,  which  sailed  in  1738-39  to  the  West  Indies."26 
Whether  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  Trumbull  remained  largely  on  the 
sideline  while  the  Shaws  of  New  London,  the  Huntingtons  of  Norwich, 
and  the  Grants  of  Windsor  made  what  were  for  the  mid-eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  sizeable  fortunes,  and  while  he  (Trumbull)  continued  to  buy  his 
goods  from  the  Boston  and  Norwich  merchants.  All  the  while  he  was 
engaged  in  a  losing  struggle  to  turn  a  growing  credit  balance  into  a  cash 
balance  in  his  favor. 

The  growth  of  the  new  Connecticut  overseas  trading  businesses  and 
the  growth  of  individual  fortunes  notwithstanding,  the  late  1730’s  were 
years  of  lagging  prosperity  for  the  colony  in  general.  Business  was  slow 
not  only  in  Connecticut  but  also  in  the  rest  of  New  England.  In  1739, 
however,  England  declared  war  on  Spain  and  when  news  of  the  War  of 
Jenkin’s  Ear  reached  America  in  1740  there  was  an  immediate  end  to  the 
trade  depression.  Prices  rose  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  military  buying 
and,  what  was  most  certainly  temporarily  beneficial  to  the  colonists,  Britain 
was  paying  for  the  military  supplies  in  sterling.  After  the  first  excitement 
of  the  new  conflict  had  subsided,  a  slight  economic  decline  set  in  and  the 
years  1742  and  1743  were  again  slow.  When  France  came  into  the  war 
(known  from  this  point  on  as  the  War  of  Austrian  Succession  or  King 
George’s  War)  in  1744,  economic  conditions  once  more  improved.27 

The  nature  of  a  given  period  of  prosperity  cannot  be  understood  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  brought  about  the  prosperity. 
The  economic  boom  of  1744  was  dependent  solely  upon  the  army  supply 
which  was  provided  by  the  colonists.  Eighteenth-century  army  supply,  it 
must  be  pointed  out,  was  a  business  totally  without  ethics  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  one  which  abounded  with  intrigue,  waste,  inefficiency,  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  This  was  the  case  largely  because  the  British  system  of  supply 
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was  badly  organized  and  because  no  special  department  had  been  created 
to  administer  the  finances  of  the  army.  Responsibility  was  shared  by  a 
number  of  officials  and  it  was  easy  to  shift  that  responsibility.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  in  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  Victualing  and 
Transport  were  under  the  Treasury,  and  pay  was  in  care  of  the  Paymaster- 
General.  In  addition,  each  regiment  was  semi-independent  and  was  paid 
and  clothed  through  its  commanding  officer.  Because  of  this  decentralized 
authority,  wire-pulling  and  open  bribery  were  regarded  as  the  normal 
procedure  in  securing  government  contracts.  Once  secured,  army  contracts 
were  exceedingly  profitable.  The  contractors  made  only  small  commis¬ 
sions  on  the  goods  which  they  purchased  for  the  army,  but  more  important 
was  the  fact  that  the  needed  goods  were  bought  largely  in  colonial  money 
and  the  British  government  paid  the  contractor  in  sterling.28 

None  of  Connecticut’s  merchants  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  get 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  British  regulars.  Some  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  merchants  were  more  successful  and  several,  such  as  Thomas  Han¬ 
cock,  for  example,  made  their  fortunes  between  1744  and  1748. 29 

From  his  vantage  point  in  the  government  of  Connecticut,  Trumbull 
was  in  a  position  to  observe  the  trend  of  events  leading  up  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  Connecticut  had  been  unable  to  secure  contracts  for  the  British 
troops,  but  the  colony’s  opportunity  would  come  when  Connecticut  troops 
were  put  into  the  field.  In  May  of  1744  a  Committee  (or  Council)  of  War 
was  created  to  raise  two  hundred  men,  if  necessary,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Connecticut  frontier  and  to  work  with  the  government  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  in  the  event  of  serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  neighboring 
colony.30  By  October  New  London  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  prepared¬ 
ness  and  cannon,  shot,  and  ball  had  been  ordered  by  the  Assembly  for 
the  town’s  defense.  The  Committee  of  War  was  then  given  extended 
powers  which  permitted  them  to  raise  whatever  number  of  soldiers  they 
should  regard  necessary  for  defense.  The  colony’s  mutiny  laws  were 
strengthened  and  deserters  from  his  Majesty’s  service  were  ordered  to  be 
fined  £20  Old  Tenor.31 

In  February  it  would  have  seemed  that  Trumbull’s  opportunity  had 
come  when  he  and  Elisha  Williams  of  Wethersfield  were  sent  by  the 
Assembly  to  Boston  to  meet  with  representatives  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  neighboring  colonies  regarding  the  proposed  expedition  against 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Although  the  particular  purpose  of  the  mission  was 
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to  determine  how  much  would  be  needed  by  way  of  supplies,32  neither 
Trumbull  nor  Williams  were  among  the  five  commissaries  subsequently 
appointed  to  provide  provisions,  transportation,  and  other  necessities  for 
the  expedition.03  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  envoys  to  Boston 
were  authorized  to  do  so,  Trumbull  and  Williams,  however,  purchased  a 
quantity  of  powder,  flints,  tin  kettles,  and  measures  for  the  troops.34 

The  commissaries — Colonels  Thomas  Welles,  Hezekiah  Huntington, 
and  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  and  Captains  Theophilus  Nikolas  and  John  Hub¬ 
bard — were  instructed  to  purchase  four  months’  provisions  for  the  five 
hundred  men  who  were  to  be  enlisted  by  order  of  the  Assembly  and  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  troops  and  supplies  to  Cape  Breton.35  The 
colony  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  the  commissaries  £12,000  Old  Tenor, 
or  the  equivalent,  to  pay  for  the  supplies,  and  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  gathering  materiel,  the  commissaries  were  empowered  to 
impress  "any  of  the  things  needful  for  said  expedition  that  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  procured  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms.”36  As  personal  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  efforts  in  providing  the  supply,  the  commissaries  were 
granted  "two  and  a  half  per  cent .  and  no  more”  for  their  services.37  Jeremiah 
Miller,  Junior,  of  New  London  was  appointed  commissary  accompanying 
the  troops  and  Commissary  of  the  Muster-Rolls,  and  during  the  eleven- 
month  period  of  occupation  following  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  on  Cape 
Breton  Island  on  July  17,  1745,  Miller  continued  to  serve  the  1,100  Con¬ 
necticut  troops  who  were  stationed  there.38 

The  success  at  Louisbourg,  where  the  untrained  New  England  militia¬ 
men  had  captured  the  fortress  which  the  French  had  regarded  as  im¬ 
pregnable,  aroused  much  enthusiasm  for  an  expedition  to  Canada.  The 
following  May  the  Assembly  ordered  six  hundred  able-bodied  men,  or 
more  if  voluntary  recruiting  were  to  raise  the  total  above  that  figure.  To 
fill  the  quota  the  Assembly  further  ordered  that  each  volunteer  be  paid 
a  bounty  of  £10  Old  Tenor.  This  time  Andrew  Burr,  Thomas  Welles, 
Hezekiah  Huntington,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  John  Fowler,  and  Jabez  Ham¬ 
lin  were  appointed  commissaries  and  empowered  to  impress  provisions 
for  the  expedition.  Trumbull  did  not  get  a  provisions  contract  as  he  may 
perhaps  have  hoped,  but  he  did  manage  to  get  a  contract  with  Hezekiah 
Huntington  "to  provide,  in  the  best  and  most  reasonable  manner,  such  good 
fire-locks,  cutlasses,  cartouch-boxes,  and  belts  as  may  be  needed  for  said 
service.”39  Trumbull  at  the  same  time  tried  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Ichabod  Robinson,  a  man  of  "polity  &  faithfulness,  a 
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good  accountant,  and  likely  to  do  well  In  the  Capacity  of  A  Commissary” 
in  the  expedition.  All  that  Robinson  was  able  to  secure,  however,  was  a 
Second  Lieutenant’s  commission.40 

In  making  provision  for  the  Canada  expedition  the  Assembly  was  in 
one  of  its  all  too  common  moods  which  reflected  both  a  generosity  almost 
lavish  for  a  Puritan  Commonwealth  and  a  niggardliness  which  so  often 
defeated  the  purpose  for  which  its  legislation  was  intended.  The  £10 
bounty  was  raised  to  £30  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  provided 
each  with  one-half  pint  of  rum  per  day.  This  was  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
On  the  side  of  parsimony,  however,  the  Assembly  was  quite  certain  that 
as  soon  as  the  Connecticut  troops  had  joined  the  British  regulars  in  Canada, 
they  would  be  supplied  by  the  British  government.  Consequently,  the 
Commissaries  were  ordered  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage  such  perishables 
as  remained  after  the  Connecticut  troops  had  joined  the  British  regulars.41 

During  the  summer,  military  preparations  were  the  chief  thought  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  Enlistments  were  heavy  and  enthusiasm  was 
at  a  high  pitch.  Trumbull  and  Roger  Wolcott,  the  deputy  governor,  went 
to  Boston  to  outline  the  plans  for  the  campaign  with  Governor  Shirley.42 
Enthusiasm,  however,  does  not  thrive  upon  inactivity.  All  summer  the 
Connecticut  troops  awaited  orders  to  march  to  Canada,  but  the  orders 
never  came.  By  October  the  troops  had  become  restless  and,  to  prevent 
serious  disorder,  the  Assembly  ordered  a  furlough  until  further  instructions 
should  be  forthcoming  from  England.  Furthermore,  the  commissaries 
were  ordered  to  sell  their  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  perishables 
and  to  hold  only  their  molasses  and  other  non-perishable  foods.  Jeremiah 
Miller,  the  commissary  accompanying  the  troops,  was  also  ordered  to 
sell  as  "war  surplus”  all  old  guns,  swords,  cartouch  boxes,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  returned  from  Cape  Breton.43  By  January  of  1747  the  war  spirit  had 
completely  subsided,  for  in  that  month  the  Assembly  rejected  a  proposal 
by  the  governments  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  send  an  expedition 
against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point.  The  pretense  of  the  rejection  was 
the  difficulty  which  would  have  attended  an  overland  march  in  mid¬ 
winter,  but  the  Assembly  was  already  seriously  concerned  about  Britain’s 
delay  in  reimbursing  the  colony  for  its  part  in  the  Cape  Breton  expedition 
and  could,  therefore,  see  no  advantage  in  undertaking  another  expedition 
when  one  was  still  unpaid  for  and  a  second  (the  one  proposed  against 
Canada)  had  been  cancelled.44 

When  the  Assembly  ordered  the  furlough  for  all  of  Connecticut’s 
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troops,  Trumbull,  as  well  as  several  other  prominent  Connecticut  figures, 
advanced  the  money  for  the  soldier’s  pay  during  the  furlough,  and  Trum¬ 
bull  alone  may  have  advanced  as  much  as  £1,100  or  £1,200  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.40  This  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  act  as  it  was  a  loan 
from  a  private  individual  to  the  colonial  government,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  became  known  that  Trumbull,  again  along  with  others  as  well, 
had  also  been  engaged  in  a  financial  speculation  of  a  less  praiseworthy 
nature.  During  the  period  in  which  the  soldiers  had  been  on  active  duty 
awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to  Canada,  and  possibly,  even  on  the  Cape 
Breton  Expedition  of  the  preceding  year,  Trumbull  had  bought  the  wages 
of  some  of  the  troops;  i.e.,  he  had  paid  certain  soldiers  in  cash  an  amount 
considerably  below  that  to  which  they  were  entitled.  To  be  sure,  the 
soldiers  were  glad  to  have  the  certain  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  rather 
than  await  payment  in  full  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  date.  Although 
Trumbull  was  later  to  defend  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  it  made 
"the  regiment  the  more  easy  and  quiet,”  it  was  a  case  of  a  private  individual 
who  was  able  to  gather  ready  cash  with  which  to  speculate.  The  orders 
for  payment  of  soldiers’  wages  thus  purchased  were  put  to  use  in  the 
Connecticut  monetary  system,  for  although  they  had  no  status  as  cur¬ 
rency,  they  passed  from  hand-to-hand  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  were 
accepted  as  security  for  payment  of  money  owed.46  Trumbull  had  a  great 
sum  of  money  at  stake,  and  most  of  it  had  been  borrowed  in  Boston  for 
the  purpose.47  He  was  keenly  interested,  therefore,  in  securing  an  early 
settlement  of  the  Connecticut  government  with  the  British  authorities 
for  Connecticut’s  expense  incurred  during  the  war. 

As  early  as  August,  1745,  the  Assembly  petitioned  the  king  for  re¬ 
imbursement  for  the  expense  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition.48  The  re¬ 
quest  went  unheeded,  but  the  colonists  had  no  reason  at  the  time  to 
believe  that  payment  would  not  be  forthcoming.  As  years  went  by,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  authorities  in  England  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to 
postpone  settlement,  the  people  of  Connecticut  came  more  and  more  to 
doubt  Britain’s  good  faith  in  her  dealings  with  the  colony. 

King  George’s  War  was  no  major  conflict  so  far  as  either  Britain 
or  Connecticut  were  concerned.  Actually,  it  was  a  period  of  waiting  for 
glory  and  action  which  never  came.  The  one  expedition  in  which  Con¬ 
necticut  troops  had  participated,  that  against  Cape  Breton,  was  more  of 
a  junket  than  a  military  operation.  Nevertheless,  Connecticut  was  ex- 
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pecting  significant  events  and  was  attempting  to  bolster  her  economy  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  June,  1746,  when  the  excitement  over  the  Canada  expedition  was 
at  its  height,  the  Assembly  ordered  the  governor  to  place  an  embargo  on 
all  foodstuffs  in  the  colony,49  and  in  May,  1747,  the  Assembly  voted  a 
duty  on  goods  brought  into  Connecticut  from  the  other  colonies.  After 
the  following  January  all  goods  imported  from  other  colonies  by  residents 
of  Connecticut  were  to  be  taxed  5  per  cent  and  goods  brought  in  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  colonies  and  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  charged  IV2  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  There  were,  however,  to  be  certain  excep¬ 
tions:  iron,  nails,  salt,  steel,  beaver,  leather,  deer-skin,  fish,  train-oil, 
whale-bone,  rice,  tar,  window  glass,  and  lumber — in  other  words,  any 
goods  which  might  be  useful  in  trade  with  Britain  or  the  West  Indies  were 
exempted.  Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  make  possible  a 
direct  trade  with  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  further  the  purpose,  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  that  any  person  from  Connecticut  who  should  at  his  own 
risk  and  expense  import  goods  directly  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
would  receive  a  premium  of  £5  for  every  £100  worth  of  goods  imported, 
provided  the  goods  were  for  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut.  Neither 
did  the  act  neglect  provision  for  the  traders  with  the  West  Indies;  an  ex¬ 
port  duty  was  placed  upon  lumber  sent  to  neighboring  colonies  to  insure 
that  the  shipbuilding  and  barrel-making  industries  so  important  to  the 
West  India  trade  should  not  suffer.50 

To  Trumbull,  as  to  other  Connecticut  merchants,  the  reimbursement 
problem  was  closely  related  to  the  tariff,  for  in  combination  the  two  pre¬ 
sented  a  means  not  only  of  revitalizing  the  Connecticut  economy  in  gen¬ 
eral  but  also  of  furthering  personal  profit.  In  1748  some  goods  had  been 
imported  from  England  and  the  bounty  had  been  paid  accordingly.51  Some 
of  the  collectors  of  the  customs  had  been  unfaithful  to  their  trust  and  had 
been  punished  for  embezzlement.52  Such  unfortunate  instances  notwith¬ 
standing,  there  was  a  definite  upsurge  of  business  confidence  during  the 
late  1740’s,  and  the  same  period  was  marked  by  a  similar  rise  of  interest 
in  industrial  development.  For  example,  the  Assembly  granted  two  in¬ 
dustrial  monopolies  during  the  year  of  1747 — one  in  May  to  Thomas 
Darling  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  one  in  October  to  Joseph  Pitkin 
of  Hartford  for  the  slitting  of  iron.53 

Trumbull  was  busy  as  usual,  buying  and  selling  provisions  in  Con- 
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necticut,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1747  he  had  begun  large-scale  trading 
with  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  exchanging  his  provisions  for  such  hard- 
to-obtain  products  as  indigo  and  cocoa.54  In  the  fall  of  1747  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  to  gather  up  arms  and  equipment  which  had  been 
issued  the  Connecticut  troops  and  to  clean,  repair,  and  care  for  this  equip¬ 
ment  at  Lebanon.55 

Possibly  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  money  was 
coming  to  Connecticut  from  neighboring  provinces.  The  embargo  upon 
Connecticut’s  foodstuffs  must  have  had  the  effect  of  creating  surpluses 
in  the  colony.  After  the  embargo  had  been  lifted,  however,  with  the  duty 
upon  British  imports  which  came  through  other  colonies,  the  colony’s 
trade  with  Boston  seems  to  have  taken  a  favorable  turn  and  money  passed 
across  the  colonial  boundaries  with  greater  ease  than  previously.  Even 
before  the  tariff  had  been  imposed,  money  had  been  more  plentiful.  In 
March  of  1747,  for  example,  Thomas  Hubbard  of  Boston,  to  whom 
Trumbull  had  been  constantly  in  debt,  sent  the  latter  £800  in  Old  Tenor 
bills  to  be  converted  into  bills  of  exchange  on  London.  At  that  time  Hub¬ 
bard  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  prosperous  business  conditions 
in  the  colonies  and  also  expressed  his  hope  that  the  money  of  the  several 
colonies  would  not  suffer  from  inflation.56 

The  fluidity  of  money  and  credit  was  again  misinterpreted  as  a  re¬ 
flection  of  prosperity.  Legitimate  profits  were  being  made  and  much  of 
the  profit  was  remaining  at  home.  One  symptom  of  economic  over-ex¬ 
pansion  was  recognized:  viz,,  the  temptation  to  engage  in  illicit  trade  on 
the  part  of  the  merchants  of  Connecticut  and  the  neighboring  colonies. 
In  February,  1747/48,  Trumbull  along  with  Samuel  Lynde,  John  Gris¬ 
wold,  Christopher  Avery,  Junior,  Isaac  Huntington,  Richard  Lord,  John 
Richards,  Joseph  Fowler,  and  John  Ledyard,  petitioned  Governor  Law 
complaining  of  the  harmful  effects  of  the  illicit  trade  which  they  alleged 
was  being  carried  on  with  the  enemy.  The  memorialists  singled  out  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island  merchants  as  the  most  notorious  offenders,  and 
urged  the  governor  to  send  out  the  colony  sloop  Defence  as  a  privateer 
to  seize  the  Rhode  Island  vessels.57  Five  months  later  unconfirmed  sus¬ 
picion  fell  upon  the  governor  himself  when  it  was  charged  that  he  had 
indirectly  aided  the  illegal  trade  by  granting  flags  of  truce  to  Rhode  Island 
merchants  to  carry  provisions  to  the  French.5S  Jared  Eliot  even  attributed 
a  scarcity  of  wheat  in  Connecticut  to  the  illicit  trade  with  the  French  in 
Canada.59 
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The  true  state  of  the  colonial  economy  was  revealed  after  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed  in  1748.  The  colonists  had  apparently 
never  come  to  realize  that  war  led  not  only  to  temporary  economic  pros¬ 
perity,  but  also  to  long-range  impoverishment  and  depression.  After  1748 
prices  fell  rapidly  and  debts  again  became  hard  to  collect.  Even  those 
who  had  made  large  profits  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  found  that 
creditors  were  insisting  upon  ready  money  which  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
secure.  In  Massachusetts  the  difficulties  were  blamed  upon  the  large 
number  of  outstanding  bills  of  credit,60  and  in  Connecticut  the  economic 
decline  was  attributed  to  Britain’s  failure  to  come  through  with  the  Cape 
Breton  and  Canada  expedition  money. 

Parliament  in  1747  had  voted  £800,000  to  pay  for  the  Cape  Breton 
expedition  of  which  Connecticut  was  to  receive  £28,000.  Repeated  appeals 
for  actual  payment  had  met  with  no  success.  Detailed  accounts  had  been 
prepared  and  submitted  to  Lt.  General  St.  Clair,  the  Paymaster-General, 
but  the  British  authorities  were  not  satisfied  that  the  accounts  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  in  stating  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  colony,61  and 
Eliakim  Palmer,  the  London  merchant  in  the  colony’s  employ  as  agent, 
was  powerless  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  When 
Palmer  died  in  the  fall  of  October,  1749,  Richard  Partridge,  Esq.,  of 
London  and  Benjamin  Avery,  LL.D.,  also  of  London,  were  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  To  assist  the  new  appointees,  Elisha  Williams  was  also 
sent  to  England.62  Acting  on  the  assumption  that  Avery,  Partridge,  and 
Williams  would  be  successful  in  their  mission,  the  Assembly  voted  that 
the  money,  when  paid,  would  be  used  "for  the  calling  in,  exchanging, 
sinking,  and  discharging,  the  now  outstanding  bills  of  publick  credit 
made  and  issued  by  this  Colony.”63 

Williams,  as  one  of  the  principal  speculators  in  soldiers’  wages,  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  press  the  colony’s  claims  which  were 
so  closely  related  to  his  own  welfare.64  Also,  as  a  leading  merchant  of 
Wethersfield,  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  make  a  business  journey 
to  London  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  for  when  in  London  he  would 
be  able  to  purchase  goods  to  ship  to  Connecticut.  To  further  this  design, 
Williams,  before  his  departure,  quickly  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Trumbull,  Joseph  Pitkin  of  Hartford,  and  his  son,  Elisha  Williams,  Junior. 

Williams  was  one  of  Connecticut’s  foremost  citizens.  In  1749  he  was 
a  man  of  fifty-five  years  and  already  he  had  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career. 
He  had  been  successively  pastor  of  the  church  at  Newington,  rector  of 
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Yale  College,  merchant  and  farmer  at  Wethersfield,  judge,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  chaplain  on  the  Cape  Breton  expedition,  and  Colonel  in  the 
Connecticut  militia.65  Pitkin  was  a  Hartford  merchant  who  had  a  variety 
of  business  interests  which  included  (at  or  before  this  time)  a  fulling 
mill,  a  clothier’s  trade,  a  slitting  mill,  and  a  retail  and  wholesale  mer¬ 
cantile  business.66  Each  of  these  partners  was  a  successful  merchant  and 
each  dominated  the  economic  life  of  his  own  community  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe — because  of  the  location  of  their  respective  places 
of  operations — that  they  actually  competed  economically  with  each  other. 
The  partnership  thus  formed  was  for  the  importing  and  exporting  business 
only.  Each  merchant  was  to  keep  his  own  retail  and  distributing  trade  in 
his  own  hands  since,  as  this  type  of  business  involved  little  or  no  risk, 
little  was  to  be  gained  from  a  partnership  involving  purely  local  trade. 
In  the  importing  and  exporting  business  risks  were  serious,  and  there  co¬ 
operation  was  desirable  and  the  combined  capital  was  an  almost  absolute 
necessity.6'  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  were  naturally  glad  to  be  able  to  profit 
by  Williams’  opportunity,  for  because  of  the  great  expense  of  the  ocean 
voyage,  it  was  unusual  for  a  Connecticut  merchant  to  go  to  England  to 
supervise  personally  the  purchasing  of  goods.6S 

It  must  be  said  to  Williams’  credit  that  in  London  he  put  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  above  those  of  himself  or  his  partners,  for  his  first  step 
upon  arriving  in  London  on  January  19,  1749/50  was  to  call  upon  Dr. 
Avery.  Despite  Williams’  pleas,  Avery  promptly  declined  the  Connecticut 
agency.  Although  he  would  accept  no  formal  appointment,  Avery  assured 
Williams  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  the  colony  in  an  unofficial 
capacity.  As  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  Avery  was 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Dissenting  sects  in  the  colonies,  and  had, 
therefore,  closely  followed  the  affairs  of  Puritan  Connecticut  during  the 
period  of  the  late  war.  He  assured  Williams  that  in  due  time,  and  with  the 
following  of  accepted  bureaucratic  procedure,  Connecticut  would  be  paid 
in  full  for  her  efforts  during  the  war.69 

After  taking  all  of  the  preliminary  steps  to  present  his  colony’s  case 
before  the  Board  of  Trade,  Williams  turned  to  the  affairs  of  the  new 
partnership  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin.  During  the  first  six  weeks 
of  his  sojourn  in  London  Williams  visited  various  and  sundry  London 
merchants  in  the  interest  of  opening  a  correspondence,  and  by  the  end  of 
March,  1750,  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  a  joint  account  for  the  three 
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partners  with  Samuel  Sparrow,  merchant.  Sparrow  was  induced  to  give 
merchandise,  "fresh  and  saleable,”  to  the  value  of  £2,478  19 s  5 d  and 
to  ship  the  same  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  Friendship ,  Captain  Sear,  mas¬ 
ter.  Williams  was  elated  with  this  success  for  Sparrow’s  generosity  must 
have  far  exceeded  Williams’  fondest  expectations.  He,  therefore,  urged 
his  partners  to  make  prompt  payment  for  the  goods  and  he  even  suggested 
that  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  make  every  effort  to  make  settlement  in  full 
within  six  months  so  as  to  not  only  avoid  interest  charges  on  the  unpaid 
balance  but  also  to  secure  a  discount  promised  by  Sparrow  for  payment 
within  that  period.  Williams  also  wrote  to  his  partners  requesting  that 
they  allow  him  IVz  per  cent  of  the  total  value  as  his  commission  and  to 
pass  the  increase  on  to  the  customers.  Williams’  optimism  was  boundless 
for  he  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  money  needed  to  balance  the  account 
coming  from  the  reimbursement  for  the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  Avery 
had  assured  Williams  that  the  king  was  about  to  sign  a  bill  releasing  the 
funds  for  such  a  payment.70 

Williams’  optimism  knew  no  bounds  and  neither  did  his  plans.  Spar¬ 
row,  too,  had  ideas — probably  more  ideas  than  ready  cash — and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  merchants  fitted  as  neatly  into  his  plans  as  Sparrow  did  into  those 
of  Williams.  Williams  was  convinced  that  the  wisest  move  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  sailing  vessel  so  as  to  save  the  shipping  charges  on  future  cargoes 
sent  from  London  to  Connecticut.  Sparrow  had  principal  interest  (it 
would  seem  a  %  interest)  in  a  British-built  snow  valued  at  about  £600 
sterling,  and  he  wanted  to  sell  part  of  his  share  so  as  to  lower  his  risk 
in  the  ownership  of  the  vessel.  Without  waiting  for  instructions  from  his 
partners,  Williams  bought  one-half  of  Sparrow’s  interest  in  the  snow 
for  the  company  for  £283  17^  2d.  At  the  time  Williams  purchased  the 
interest  in  the  vessel — May,  1750 — the  snow  was  bound  for  Seville  laden 
with  wheat  and  "bale  goods”  and  due  to  arrive  in  port  late  in  June  or  early 

July.71 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning,  so  far  as  Williams’  plans  went.  The 
cargo  of  the  snow  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  Seville  and  a  cargo  of  Spanish 
goods  was  to  be  brought  back  to  London  in  July  or  August.  Williams  was 
certain  that  by  that  time  the  British  government  would  have  made  full 
settlement  with  Connecticut,  and,  his  services  no  longer  being  needed  in 
London,  Williams  would  return  to  Connecticut  on  the  vessel  along  with 
a  new  cargo  of  goods  for  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin.  Beyond  this 
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point  Williams’  plans  were  even  more  grandiose.  In  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  snow  in  Connecticut  later  in  the  fall,  he  instructed  his 
partners  to  gather  a  cargo  of  colonial  products — tobacco,  rice,  logwood, 
and  potash  for  London,  flaxseed  for  Ireland,  fish  for  the  Straits,  and 
wheat  for  Lisbon.72  Doubtless,  to  Williams  the  future  of  the  partners  and 
of  their  beloved  colony  of  Connecticut  seemed  bright  indeed. 

Ten  days  after  dispatching  his  report  of  the  purchase  of  the  snow, 
Williams  again  wrote  to  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  making  further  elaboration 
on  his  plans.  Probably  to  assure  them  that  the  purchase  of  the  shipping 
interest  was  good  business,  he  assured  them  that  the  profit  on  their  share 
of  the  vessel  for  the  voyage  to  Seville  would  amount  to  £200.  Again  he 
outlined  the  future  itinerary  of  the  vessel  and  as  he  went  on  he  became 
more  and  more  rhapsodic.  What  couldn’t  be  done  with  a  vessel  such 
as  theirs?  It  could  be  sent  to  Newfoundland  for  fish;  it  could  be  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  with  provisions;  but,  first  of  all,  it  must  be  returned  to 
London  with  colonial  products.  Where  could  the  products  be  obtained? 
Williams  had  it  all  figured  out.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  logwood  were  always 
to  be  had  in  Boston,  Newport,  or  New  York,  and — should  the  market 
of  these  centers  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and 
Pitkin — tobacco  could  always  be  secured  in  Virginia  and  rice  was  always 
available  in  South  Carolina.73 

While  Williams  was  thus  occupied  with  affairs  and  ideas,  Trumbull 
and  Pitkin  were  carrying  on  their  routine  business.  Pitkin  was  just  getting 
started  with  his  iron  manufacture  and  the  new  venture  probably  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Trumbull  was  still  sending  provisions  to  Boston 
and  was  purchasing  goods  from  the  Boston  merchants.  At  the  time  he 
was  also  acting  as  attorney  in  the  collection  of  Connecticut  debts  owed  in 
Boston.*4  Some  time  before  Williams’  departure  for  England  and  before 
news  of  Palmer’s  death  had  reached  Connecticut,  Trumbull  and  Ebenezer 
Storer  of  Norwich  attempted  to  purchase  goods  in  London  through  Agent 
Palmer,  but  the  bill  of  exchange  for  £100  sterling  which  they  sent  was 
received  by  Palmer’s  executors  and  subsequently  lost  by  them.  Dr.  Avery 
refused  to  act  on  the  matter  and  no  goods  were  sent.75  Vexing  as  this 
matter  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances,  its  inconvenience 
was  offset  by  the  hope  that  Williams  would  be  able  to  do  well  for  his 
partners.  Even  the  proscription  of  the  Connecticut  currency  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  by  the  Assembly  of  the  latter  colony76  must  have  had  no  terrors  for 
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Trumbull,  for  with  Williams  making  contacts  in  London,  he  would  soon 
be  independent  of  the  Boston  merchants  who  had  so  long  held  him  and 
his  fellow  Connecticut  traders  in  subjection.  Besides,  beef  and  pork  were 
scarce  in  Boston'7  and  Massachusetts  silver  was  going  to  Connecticut  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  the  Massachusetts  government.78  Massachusetts 
had  made  her  bed  and  now  she  could  sleep  in  it.  Connecticut  would  enjoy 
her  advantage.  Because  of  the  proscription  of  Connecticut  bills  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  many  Connecticut  merchants  at  this  time  turned  to  New  York 
as  a  new  source  of  imports.'9  Trumbull,  however,  was  able  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  new  correspondences  in  the  colonies  as  better  things  were  to  come 
from  across  the  sea. 

In  June  of  1750  the  Friendship  arrived  in  Newport  with  the  goods 
purchased  by  Williams.  From  Newport  the  merchandise  was  shipped  by 
water  to  Hartford  and  there  it  was  divided  and  sent  to  the  warehouses  of 
each  of  the  three  partners.  A  small  portion  of  the  goods — a  bale  of  cloth 
and  a  quantity  of  gloves — was  damaged  in  transit,  but  the  rest  was  in  fine 
condition  and  "like  to  meet  a  quick  Sale.”  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  were 
immensely  pleased  with  the  cargo  and  when  Trumbull  wrote  to  Williams 
he  sent  memoranda  for  future  shipments  and  commented  at  great  length 
upon  the  promising  outlook  for  the  partnership.  So  enthusiastic  was 
Trumbull  in  writing  about  prospects  of  success,  that  mention  of  the  death 
of  Williams’  wife  was  added  as  something  of  an  afterthought.80 

In  the  fall  of  1750  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  received  the  letter  in  which 
Williams  informed  them  of  the  purchase  of  the  share  in  the  snow 
Sarah.  Although  they  probably  had  no  idea  that  Williams  was  going  to 
such  lengths  to  develop  their  direct  trade  with  England,  they  were  agreed 
that  the  purchase  was  a  wise  one.  Williams’  promise  of  quick  riches  in¬ 
spired  them  to  make  purchases  of  goods  to  send  to  London  in  the  snow 
and  by  November  a  quantity  of  goods  had  been  gathered.  Williams’  sug¬ 
gestion  to  buy  flaxseed  to  send  to  Ireland  was  especially  appealing,81  as 
at  this  time  flaxseed  production  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  had  reached  a 
new  high  and  the  exports  alone  were  averaging  almost  £80,000  per  year.82 

Williams  and  Trumbull  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise 
quickly.  Some  was  sold  at  wholesale  and  the  rest  at  retail  and  all,  it  would 
seem,  at  a  considerable  profit.  At  any  rate,  the  appetites  of  the  partners 
had  been  whetted  and  they  soon  became  impatient  for  a  new  shipment 
of  merchandise.  Success  had  broadened  the  scope  of  Trumbull’s  thinking 
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as  the  prospect  of  success  had  earlier  done  for  Williams.  Trumbull  was 
concerned  that  when  the  snow  should  arrive  in  New  England  it  would 
be  carrying  a  capacity  cargo.  He  therefore  advised  Williams  that  such 
ballast  as  would  be  necessary  should  consist  only  of  saleable  goods  like 
coal,  grindstones,  and  glass.  Furthermore,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Williams 
in  the  making  of  suggestions,  Trumbull  asked  his  partner  in  London  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  securing  a  victualling  contract  for  Halifax  or 
some  other  naval  base,  pointing  out  that  in  the  event  of  securing  such  a 
contract  it  would  be  easy  to  send  provisions  from  Connecticut  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  then  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland  where  the  vessel  could  be 
loaded  with  fish  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Also,  Trumbull  sent  a  sample 
of  Connecticut  timber  of  the  type  suitable  for  shipmasts  and  asked  Wil¬ 
liams  to  speak  to  Mr.  Sparrow  about  forming  a  syndicate  to  carry  on  a 
trade  in  shipmasts  for  use  by  the  Royal  Navy.83 

The  winter  of  1750-1751  was  a  slow  one  so  far  as  business  in  Lebanon 
was  concerned.  The  goods  shipped  on  the  Friendship  had  been,  quickly 
disposed  of  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  restock  Trumbull’s  shelves  from 
Boston  or  New  York.  At  this  time  Trumbull  had  as  yet  established  no 
accounts  with  the  New  York  merchants  and,  because  of  the  inter-colonial 
currency  problem,  there  was  also  what  he  described  as  "a  stagnation  of 
our  Trade  to  Boston  for  goods.”84 

Williams’  plan  to  have  the  Sarah  sent  to  New  England  by  November 
had  long  since  miscarried.  The  snow  had  returned  from  Seville  and  a 
small  profit  had  been  made  on  the  voyage.  Sparrow  and  Williams  decided 
against  sending  the  vessel  directly  to  Connecticut  and,  although  it  was 
already  mid-October,  the  Sarah  was  again  loaded  for  Seville.85  Williams 
felt  that  the  task  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  London  by  his  government 
had  not  been  completed  and  that  there  was  little  reason  to  send  the  snow 
to  Connecticut  without  him.  Neither  was  Sparrow  desirous  of  sending  a 
new  shipment  of  goods  until  he  had  been  paid  for  the  merchandise  which 
had  been  sent  on  the  Friendship.  Consequently,  he  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  Sarah  not  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  until  spring  and  that  as  little  as 
possible  be  sent  before  then  by  other  vessels.86 

By  the  end  of  December  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  had  gathered  five  bills 
of  exchange  amounting  to  a  total  of  £1,715  9 s  Ad  which  they  sent  to 
Sparrow  to  be  credited  on  their  account  of  £2,478  19  s  5 d.si  The  bills, 
which  had  been  drawn  for  Governor  Wolcott  on  Dr.  Avery  of  London, 
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were  not  accepted  by  Avery  as  it  turned  out  that  there  had  been  some 
irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  drawn  up.  Avery,  how¬ 
ever,  passed  them  on  to  Sparrow  who  wrote  to  both  Trumbull  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Wolcott  that  although  he  would  not  protest  the  bills  and  thus  embar¬ 
rass  the  governor,  he  would  not  honor  them  but  would  charge  Trumbull 
with  interest  and  commission  "in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  Bills  had 
been  return’d  with  Protest.’’88  It  was  not  until  June  that  the  bills  were 
finally  honored  and  the  sum  credited  to  the  joint  account  of  the  company.89 

The  snow  Sarah ,  which  had  been  sent  to  Spain  in  the  fall  had  remained 
in  Seville  until  spring  and  was  delayed  in  leaving  port  because  of  "contrary 
winds.’’90  When  the  vessel  returned  to  London  in  May  or  June  Sparrow 
loaded  her  with  goods  valued  at  £4,187  15 s  6d  and  sent  the  Sarah  on  her 
way  to  New  London  under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Wade.91  Elisha 
Williams  and  his  bride — he  had  remarried  shortly  before  sailing — were 
among  the  passengers  aboard  the  vessel. 

During  the  winter  of  1750-1751  in  which  Trumbull’s  local  business 
was  almost  at  a  standstill,  he  and  Pitkin  used  this  slack  season  to  begin  a 
trade  with  Nantucket  in  which  they  exchanged  provisions  for  whale  oil. 
The  price  of  oil  in  the  London  market  had  risen  almost  phenomenally.  In 
1730  the  price  was  only  £7  sterling  per  tun  of  eight  barrels,  but  by  1748 
the  price  rose  to  exactly  twice  that  amount92  when  in  that  year  Parliament 
passed  an  act  encouraging  the  oil  trade.93  The  Boston  merchants  had  long 
monopolized  the  shipment  of  oil  to  England,  but  about  1745  Nantucket 
shipowners  began  to  send  the  oil  directly  to  the  London  market.94  After 
the  Boston  monopoly  had  been  broken  up  it  was  a  simple  matter  for 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  shippers  to  get  small  quantities  of  oil  from 
the  island.  As  Nantucket  was  not  able  to  produce  foodstuffs  sufficient  to 
her  needs,  the  provisions  merchants  of  Connecticut  were  in  an  especially 
advantageous  position.  In  January,  1750/51,  Trumbull  wrote  to  Silvanus 
Hussey,  a  Quaker  whaler  of  Nantucket,  regarding  an  exchange  of  provi¬ 
sions  for  oil.  Hussey  was  receptive  to  the  proposal95  and  in  July  he  agreed 
to  send  thirty  or  forty  tuns  of  oil  in  exchange  for  a  sloop-load  of  good 
quality  beef  and  pork  to  be  sent  by  Trumbull  and  Pitkin.90  Trumbull 
thereupon  made  arrangements  with  Captain  Edward  Bacon  to  carry  the 
beef  and  pork  to  Nantucket  and  to  bring  the  oil  back  to  Connecticut.97 
In  September  Hussey  sent  about  7,000  gallons  of  oil  to  Trumbull  and 
Pitkin98  and  the  Connecticut  merchants  began  to  prepare  a  cargo  of  beef 
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and  pork  to  send  back."  The  cargo  for  Nantucket,  consisting  of  beef, 
pork,  butter,  and  "hog’s  fatt,”  was  sent  out  late  in  October,100  and  by 
the  end  of  November  Hussey  had  disposed  of  most  of  the  goods.101  Prices 
were  high  and  beef  was  selling  at  £15  per  barrel.  Bacon  had  been  instructed 
by  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  to  propose  partnership  in  the  Nantucket  trade  to 
both  Hussey  and  Capt.  Rotch,  Nantucket’s  largest  operator  in  whale  oil. 
Both  of  these  men  evaded  giving  a  direct  answer,102  Rotch  probably  be¬ 
cause  he  was  able  to  operate  without  having  to  rely  upon  capital  from  the 
mainland,  and  Hussey  because  he  had  taken  umbrage  at  Bacon  and  Trum¬ 
bull.103 

Bacon  had  offended  the  sensitive  Quaker  when  he  delivered  only  a 
part  of  the  cargo  of  provisions  to  Hussey.  This  he  regarded  as  casting 
doubt  upon  his  business  ability  for  he  believed  that  neither  Trumbull  nor 
Bacon  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole  cargo.  Trum¬ 
bull  was  obliged  to  reassure  Hussey  that  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  latter’s 
business  acumen  and  also  to  make  clear  that  he  (Trumbull)  wanted  to 
expand  his  trade  with  Nantucket  in  general  and  with  Hussey  in  particu¬ 
lar.104  Hussey  was  easily  placated  and,  while  he  did  not  enter  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Trumbull  and  Pitkin,  he  continued  to  supply  them  with  oil.105 

Pitkin,  meanwhile,  had  become  more  deeply  involved  in  the  whale-oil 
business  than  did  the  other  partners.  In  the  spring  of  1751  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  ship  built  by  a  Major  Lyman  designed  for  the  whale  fishery. 
Captain  Talcott  of  Middletown  took  a  quarter  interest  in  the  vessel.  Lyman 
wanted  to  build  two  more  vessels  in  which  he  was  to  keep  one-fourth  in¬ 
terest,  provided  Pitkin  could  interest  other  parties  to  take  the  remaining 
three-fourths  interest.  Pitkin  suggested  that  Trumbull  associate  with  Ly¬ 
man,  Talcott,  and  Pitkin  in  the  enterprise,106  but  Trumbull  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  venture. 

The  Sarah  had  been  sent  out  from  London  in  mid-summer  of  1751, 
but,  as  it  still  had  not  reached  Connecticut  by  December,  Trumbull  and 
Pitkin  decided  to  ship  their  oil  to  Sparrow  on  the  Sea  Horse,  Captain 
Andrew  Burr,  master,  which  was  making  a  winter  voyage  eastward.  With 
Captain  Burr  they  also  sent  a  memorandum  for  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
which  they  hoped  Sparrow  would  send  on  the  Sea  Horse’s  return  voyage 
in  anticipation  of  another  shipment  of  oil.107 

All  that  Trumbull  had  heard  of  the  Sarah  was  that  she  had  been  sighted 
at  Latitude  39°,  Longitude  65°  30",  where  Captain  Wade  had  spoken 
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to  the  captain  of  a  passing  vessel,  and  that  the  Sarah  was  probably  on  her 
way  to  the  West  Indies.108  Trumbull  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Sarah  had  encountered  and  he  must  have  assumed  that  Williams  and 
Sparrow  had  changed  their  plans  without  informing  the  Connecticut  part¬ 
ners. 

Things  had  gone  badly  with  the  Sarah.  Repeated  attempts  to  sail  west¬ 
ward  had  met  with  adverse  winds  and  it  was  not  until  August  that  the 
vessel  was  able  to  leave  the  British  coast.  The  westward  voyage  was  diffi¬ 
cult  and  when  in  October  Captain  Wade  neared  the  New  England  coast, 
the  winds  were  again  unfavorable  and  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to 
New  London.  Each  day  the  vessel  drifted  farther  and  farther  from  the 
mainland  and  as  food  and  water  were  running  dangerously  low,  Wade 
decided  to  put  into  the  most  accessible  port  which  happened  to  be  at 
Antigua.  There  the  vessel  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  Wade  kept  the 
vessel  in  Antigua  until  spring  and  it  was  not  until  April  24,  1752,  that 
Williams  arrived  in  New  London.109 

The  Sea  Horse  fared  little  better  than  the  Sarah.  When  Captain  Burr 
got  close  to  the  English  coast  he  ran  into  a  severe  storm,  lost  the  masts  of 
the  Sea  Horse ,  and  had  to  throw  overboard  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
of  oil  which,  fortunately  for  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin,  Sparrow 
had  insured  upon  Trumbull’s  order.110  Burr  succeeded,  however,  in  reach¬ 
ing  St.  Ives  on  the  Cornish  coast  where  he  was  able  to  refit  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  London  with  what  remained  of  his  cargo.111  When  the  Sea  Horse 
arrived  in  London  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  barrels  of  oil  re¬ 
mained.  That  Trumbull  was  a  novice  in  the  oil  business  was  embarrassingly 
apparent  when  it  was  found  that  the  oil  which  he  had  bought  from  Hussey 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  Although  Sparrow  was  able  to  dispose  of  most 
of  the  oil  at  £20  per  tun,  the  dealers  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  complained 
of  its  bad  color  and  "foulness.”  Sparrow  felt  obliged  to  warn  Trumbull 
and  his  partners  to  send  only  "straw-colored,  thin  and  fine”  oil  and  also 
to  warn  them  that  the  London  market  was  so  glutted  with  oil  that  should 
more  oil  be  sent  from  Connecticut,  the  price  it  would  bring  in  London 
would  be  so  low  that  they  would  lose  money  on  the  sale.112 

Sparrow’s  warning,  however,  did  not  arrive  in  Connecticut  in  time  to 
forestall  another  shipment  of  oil.  During  the  spring  months  a  cargo  had 
been  gathered  at  New  London  and  loaded  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Sloan  and  sent  to  London.113  When  the  cargo  arrived  in  England 
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Sparrow  was  able  to  dispose  of  it  to  better  advantage  than  he  had  antici¬ 
pated,  but  again  the  quality  was  poor.  One  soap  maker  who  had  purchased 
a  quantity  of  the  oil  complained  that  it  had  spoiled  his  soap.114 

The  trade  with  Nantucket  was  reaching  unexpected  proportions  but 
thus  far  it  had  been  carried  on  with  hired  vessels.  The  arrival  of  the  Sarah 
in  New  London  in  April  made  the  prospects  of  success  in  the  Nantucket 
trade  appear  even  brighter.  Captain  Wade  was  ordered  to  engage  "a  Suffi¬ 
cient  Pilot”  and  take  the  vessel  up  the  Connecticut  to  Wethersfield.115 
News  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sarah  in  Connecticut  was  received  with  interest 
at  Nantucket.  Joseph  Rotch  probably  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  position 
as  the  oil  magnate  of  the  island,  for  he  not  only  offered  his  services  in 
collecting  oil  for  the  ship  being  sent  to  Nantucket  by  Capt.  Bacon,  but 
he  also  advised  against  sending  the  Sarah  directly  to  the  island.116 

Meanwhile,  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  had  turned  to  other 
quarters  to  develop  their  provisions  trade.  During  the  winter  of  1751- 
1752  Trumbull  made  a  new  connection  for  his  company  which  was  to 
provide  the  partners  with  more  business  than  they  could  comfortably 
handle.  Provisions  had  been  selling  so  well  on  Nantucket  that  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  expand  operations.  Trumbull  turned  to  Nova  Scotia 
which,  because  of  the  presence  there  of  so  many  ships  from  the  Royal 
Navy,  promised  to  be  an  even  larger  market  for  Connecticut  food-stuffs. 
Before  the  first  cargo  for  Halifax  had  been  gathered,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  were  not  in  as  complete 
control  of  the  Connecticut  provisions  market  as  they  may  have  at  first 
supposed.  Pitkin  had  undertaken  to  gather  the  cargo  at  Hartford  and  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  sending  live  cattle — twenty  fat  oxen  and  four  milch 
cows — instead  of  barrelled  beef,  but  he  soon  found  that  cattle  were  hard 
to  obtain  in  mid-winter.  He  also  wanted  to  send  160  barrels  of  meal  and 
had,  therefore,  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  how  to  find  space  in  a  vessel 
of  only  60  tons  (evidently  they  were  planning  to  send  the  goods  on  the 
Sarah)  for  the  cattle  feed.117  Unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  his 
problem,  Pitkin  finally  decided  against  sending  cattle  and  resolved  to 
send  barrelled  provisions  instead.  The  solution  of  one  problem  only  raised 
another,  for  pork  and  beef  were  scarce  at  that  time  and  the  warehouses 
of  the  partners  contained  only  enough  to  satisfy  their  commitments  to  the 
Nantucket  trade.118 

Although  the  Sarah  was  lying  at  anchor  at  Norwich,  the  partners  were 
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in  no  hurry  to  send  her  to  either  Nantucket  or  Nova  Scotia.  Hussey  had 
gathered  150  barrels  of  oil  and  was  becoming  impatient,119  but  by  mid- 
June  Captain  Wade  was  still  awaiting  orders  as  to  where  he  should  sail.120 

The  partners’  indecision  was  apparently  caused  by  their  inability  to 
choose  between  concentrating  on  Nova  Scotia  or  Nantucket  and  by  their 
inability  to  serve  both.  The  deadlock  was  broken,  however,  when  Trum¬ 
bull  received  a  letter  dated  June  19,  1752,  from  Aaron  Cleveland  of 
Halifax  in  behalf  of  Captain  Joshua  Mauger  of  that  city  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  a  contract  for  a  supply  of  Connecticut  products.121  Mauger 
was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant  of  London  and  had  come  to  the  New 
World  and  settled  first  at  Louisbourg  where  he  had  hoped  to  share  in  the 
plunder  of  the  fort  when  it  fell  during  the  late  war.  When  Louisbourg  was 
restored  to  the  French  in  1748  Mauger  removed  to  Halifax.  There  he 
opened  a  fishery  station,  dealt  in  Negro  slaves,  ran  a  distillery,  opened  a 
chain  of  Indian  trading  posts,  and — in  1751 — secured  the  provisions  con¬ 
tract  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Mauger  was  avaricious  and  unscrupulous,  and, 
whenever  he  could,  he  smuggled  to  the  French  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Canada.122  Trumbull  could  hardly  have  been  aware  of  Mauger’s 
defects  of  character  for  the  British  authorities  were  equally  blind  to  the 
Halifax  merchant’s  deficiency  in  virtue.  To  the  provisions  merchant  of 
Connecticut  it  must  have  seemed  that  fortune  was  on  his  side. 

Mauger  preferred  to  carry  his  purchases  in  his  own  vessels  and  thus 
the  problems  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  were  apparently  solved, 
for  a  coveted  connection  in  Halifax  had  been  attained  while  the  Sarah 
and  the  Sea  Horse  (in  which  the  company,  or  at  least  Trumbull,  had  se¬ 
cured  an  interest)123  could  be  kept  free  for  the  Nantucket  and  the  London 
trade. 

Captain  Wade  was  sent  to  London  on  the  Sarah  with  a  quickly-gathered 
cargo  of  New  England  products — staves,  oil,  tar,  and  rum.  The  vessel 
arrived  in  London  after  a  difficult  voyage  but  at  a  time  when  the  price  of 
oil  was  averaging  £2 1  per  tun.  Sparrow  was  able  to  sell  the  staves  at  5  Or 
per  thousand  which  he  said  was  5  s  above  the  market  price.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  excise  officers  seized  the  fifty-five  gallons  of  rum  and  Sparrow 
was  unable  to  recover  it.124 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1752  when  the  cargo  for  the  Sarah 
was  being  gathered,  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  had  neglected  the 
Nantucket  trade.  Hussey  had  been  treated  rather  badly  by  the  Connecticut 
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merchants,  as  whenever  he  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  oil  he  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  until  it  suited  the  fancy  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin 
to  take  it  off  his  hands.  Rotch  and  the  other  dealers  of  the  island  made 
capital  of  this  situation,120  and  when  the  company’s  vessels  would  finally 
be  sent  to  Nantucket,  Hussey  would  sell  them  only  such  oil  as  had  not 
already  been  disposed  of  to  other  dealers.126  Thus,  the  Nantucket  business 
continued  in  a  dilatory  manner  until  1754  when  the  correspondence  with 
Hussey  was  allowed  to  lapse.127 

For  several  years  Trumbull’s  business  in  Halifax  was  a  profitable  one. 
Mauger  took  large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  hog  fat,  corn,  and  In¬ 
dian  meal,128  and  although  he  often  complained  of  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  were  sent  to  him,  he  provided  an  outlet  for  the  inferior  beef 
and  pork  which  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  buy.129  Mauger  was  prompt  in  his  payments  and  he  always  carried  his 
purchases  in  his  own  vessels.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  merchants’  dealing  with  Mauger  was  the  fact  that  the  latter  had 
English  manufactures  brought  to  Nova  Scotia  and  sent  them  on  to  Con¬ 
necticut  at  amazingly  low  prices.130  Mauger’s  account  was  one  of  the  few 
which  consistently  ran  in  Trumbull’s  favor.131 

In  time,  other  merchants  of  Halifax  opened  correspondence  with 
Trumbull.  In  the  spring  of  1753  Michael  Franklin,  who,  like  Mauger 
imported  English  goods,  sent  a  quantity  of  British  manufactures  to  Trum¬ 
bull  on  consignment  and  took  beef  and  leaf  tobacco  in  return.132 

During  this  time,  connections  with  Boston  had  not  been  completely 
neglected.  Trumbull  was  certainly  wise  enough  to  know  that  his  dealings 
with  England  were  subject  to  many  risks  and  that  any  disruption  of  the 
direct  trade  with  Britain  would  again  put  him  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Boston  merchants.  Furthermore,  Connecticut  provisions  could  not  be 
used  in  making  remittances  to  London  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
keep  enough  active  accounts  in  the  colonies  to  bring  in  at  least  a  minimum 
of  cash  and  bills  of  exchange.  Although  business  across  the  Massachusetts- 
Connecticut  boundary  had  suffered  following  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
conditions  may  have  improved  somewhat  for  a  short  period  after  1751 
following  the  prohibition  by  Parliament  of  the  creation  of  further  issues 
of  paper  money  in  the  colonies.133  Despite  the  prohibition,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island  bills  circulated  freely  in  Connecticut  and  their  rapid 
depreciation  was  thought  by  Roger  Sherman  to  have  had  the  same  effect 
as  clipping  coins.  Writing  under  the  name  of  Philoeunomos,  Sherman 
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published  his  views  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  A  Caveat  Against  In¬ 
justice,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  evil  Consequences  of  a  Fluctuating  Medium 
of  Exchange. 134  In  May,  1752,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  ordered  that 
after  December  25,  1752,  the  Rhode  Island  bills  of  credit  were  not  to 
circulate  in  Connecticut.135  Again,  the  effect  of  the  Assembly’s  legislation 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  what  was  desired.  Trade  with  Rhode  Island 
stopped  completely130  and  Connecticut’s  trade  with  Massachusetts,  in  which 
Rhode  Island  bills  in  part  provided  the  medium  of  exchange,  was  not  im¬ 
proved. 

Trumbull,  nevertheless,  did  all  that  he  could  to  keep  his  Boston  ac¬ 
counts  active.  As  he  paid  in  provisions  whenever  he  could,  and  as  Con¬ 
necticut  beef  and  pork  were  "dull”  on  the  Boston  market  because  of  com¬ 
petition  from  Long  Island  and  the  southern  Continental  colonies,  such 
provisions  as  he  sent  to  Boston  were  sold  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.137 
Since  he  was  reluctant  to  send  any  hard  money  to  Massachusetts,  his  bal¬ 
ances — which  had  long  since  returned  to  the  favor  of  the  Boston  mer¬ 
chants — were  long  overdue  and  various  Boston  traders  reminded  him  of 
that  fact  at  every  opportunity.138 

In  a  society  in  which  professional  lawyers  were  a  rarity,  merchants  of 
one  colony  would  act  as  attorney  within  their  own  colony  for  merchants 
of  another.139  Trumbull  on  numerous  occasions  acted  as  legal  agent  for 
Boston  merchants,  and  at  least  once  he  attempted  to  use  the  occasion  for 
his  own  personal  gain.  In  1751  Trumbull  was  appointed  agent  for  a 
number  of  Boston  merchants  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  of  a  certain  James 
Tisdale  of  Lebanon.  Tisdale  had  gone  bankrupt  and  Trumbull  had  sold 
a  farm  belonging  to  Tisdale,  but  had  neglected  to  send  the  money  to  the 
Boston  creditors.  When  pressed  to  send  the  funds,  Trumbull  proposed 
sending  the  equivalent  value  in  provisions,  but  the  Boston  people  refused 
to  accept  the  provisions  and  demanded  that  the  amount  collected  on  the 
sale  of  the  farm  be  sent  in  Spanish  dollars  or  in  Massachusetts  bills.140 
After  this  demand,  two  months  went  by  and,  as  Trumbull  had  still  not 
sent  the  money  to  Boston,  the  creditors  again  wrote  to  him  of  the  great 
inconvenience  the  delay  was  causing  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  they 
must  suffer  for  each  day  money  was  depreciating.  In  fact,  the  correspondents 
were  so  bitter  that  they  wrote  that  the  sad  state  of  economic  affairs  in 
Massachusetts  must  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  Connecticut  business¬ 
men  to  meet  their  obligations.141 

When  Trumbull  had  failed  to  deliver  the  money  by  the  following 
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August,  the  creditors  finally  came  to  realize — as  well  they  might  have  a 
year  before — that  Trumbull  was  using  their  rapidly-depreciating  money 
as  his  own  working  capital  and  would  pay  them  at  his  pleasure,  which 
would  be  after  the  money  had  become  totally  worthless.142  The  strong 
words  of  the  creditors  must  have  brought  forth  an  immediate  remittance 
of  the  money  due  in  Boston,  for  when  Tisdale  died  in  September,  1753, 
Trumbull,  apparently  restored  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Boston  merchants, 
was  asked  to  advertise  Tisdale’s  house  and  remaining  lands  for  public 
sale.143 

During  these  years,  viz.,  between  1745  and  1753,  Trumbull  not  only 
became  one  of  the  largest  of  the  colony’s  provisions  dealers,  but  also  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  colonial  mercantile  hierarchy  from  the  rank  of  inland  dis¬ 
tributor  to  that  of  importing  merchant.  Through  his  association  with 
Elisha  Williams  and  Joseph  Pitkin  he  had  entered  the  broader  world  of 
trans-oceanic  commerce,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this 
move  would  prove  to  be  advantageous. 
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IN  1753  Jonathan  Trumbull  was,  to  all  appearances,  a  prosperous  and 
successful  man.  His  family  then  consisted  of  his  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren.  His  father-in-law  had  died  in  1745,  but  his  own  father  and 
mother  were  living  quietly  at  Lebanon.  In  November  of  1753  Joseph,  the 
eldest  of  Trumbull’s  children,  was  sent,  along  with  one  of  Trumbull’s 
nephews,  Joseph  Sluman,  to  Harvard.  Trumbull’s  somewhat  utilitarian 
views  on  education  were  well  expressed  at  this  time  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Marsh,  one  of  the  tutors.  He  wrote: 

I  do  not  mean  to  send  them  to  college  to  spend  their  time,  &  my 
estate  in  a  careless,  idle,  and  foolish  manner,  but  in  hopes  [that]  they 
may  thereby  become  better  qualified  for  service  and  usefulness  to  them¬ 
selves  &  others  in  such  relation  &  capacity  as  Divine  Providence  may 
place  them  in  the  world.1 

In  local  affairs  Trumbull  was  a  guiding  figure  in  the  Philogramatician 
Society,  of  which  he  was  still  acting  as  "scribe,”  and  in  Nathan  Tisdale’s 
school,  which  three  of  his  children  were  attending.  Sunday  and  mid-week 
lecture  time  found  Jonathan  in  his  pew  at  Lebanon  First  Society  meeting 
house  taking  careful  notes  on  Pastor  Williams’  long  and  tedious  sermons.2 

Socially,  the  Trumbulls  stood  at  the  head  of  Lebanon’s  "quality,”  and 
among  the  families  of  the  whole  of  New  England,  few  were  above  them. 
At  Harvard  Joseph  was  ranked  third  in  his  class  in  order  of  social  distinc¬ 
tion  and  Jonathan,  Junior,  who  graduated  in  1759,  was  to  be  ranked  first. 

In  May,  1751,  Trumbull  failed  to  be  reelected  Assistant.3  He  was, 
however,  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Assembly,4  and  in  1752  he 
was  made  Speaker.5  In  1754  he  was  restored  to  the  Upper  House  and  given 
his  previous  seniority.6 

Trumbull’s  retail  business  still  flourished  and  his  wholesale  trade  had 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  Sparrow  sent  cargo  after  cargo  from 
London  and  as  Mauger  brought  in  his  goods  from  Halifax.  The  provisions 
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business,  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  least,  was  completely  under  his 
domination,  and  one  by  one,  interests  in  various  sailing  vessels  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Trumbull  or  his  associates.  Yes,  to  all  appearances,  Trumbull 
was  a  prosperous  and  successful  man. 

Several  factors  had  contributed  to  this  apparent  prosperity.  Money  was 
circulating  in  Connecticut  as  it  had  never  circulated  before.  In  1752  Con¬ 
necticut  received  a  portion  of  her  share  of  the  reimbursement  money'  and 
Elisha  Williams,  Trumbull’s  partner,  received  one-half  of  his  claim  for 
the  pay  of  his  regiment.s  Throughout  the  century  in  general,  and  after 
1750  especially,  there  was  a  steady  upward  trend  in  prices  and  a  steady 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  although  there  was  a  similar  increase  in  the 
volume  of  sales  of  consumer  goods,  the  price  of  English  manufactures, 
not  yet  influenced  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  remained  fairly  constant.9 
Trumbull’s  own  account  books  for  the  period  showed  greatly  increased 
volume  of  cash  receipts  over  those  of  the  preceding  decade,  but  they  also 
revealed  an  increased  number  of  cash  payments,  and  as  had  been  true 
during  the  earlier  periods,  credit  balances  were  still  large  and  increasing 
annually.10  Thus,  although  Trumbull’s  volume  of  business  had  increased 
significantly,  there  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
owed  to  him  by  retail  and  wholesale  customers  and  there  was  probably  no 
more  chance  of  its  being  collected  than  before. 

The  goods  shipped  to  Connecticut  on  the  Friendship ,  the  Sarah ,  and 
the  Sea  Horse  had  been  disposed  of  by  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin 
on  short-term  credit.  Sparrow,  it  is  true,  had  sold  them  the  goods  on  credit, 
but  he  expected  payment  within  six  months.  As  he  had  already  had  some 
trouble  in  obtaining  remittances  from  the  colonies,  Sparrow  was  more 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  raising  funds  for  payments  than  were  either 
Trumbull  or  Williams.  Probably  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  guarantee  of 
payment,  Sparrow  had  invited  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  ownership  of  the  Sarah.  Such  joint  ownership  by  colonial  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  London  factors  was  not  at  all  uncommon,  for  not  only 
was  it  a  good  means  of  spreading  risks,  but  also  all  parties  concerned 
thought  that  it  was  a  means  of  forcing  cooperation  upon  all,  and  each 
thought  that  he  was  tying  down  the  others.11 

From  the  beginning  of  their  relationship,  Sparrow  had  urged  Wil¬ 
liams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  to  buy  in  moderate  quantities12  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  offered  unsolicited  suggestions  as  to  how  money  could  be  raised 
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in  Connecticut  to  be  sent  to  London.  While  Williams  was  still  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Sparrow  became  interested  in  securing  pearl  ashes  from  the  colonies, 
as  Parliament  at  about  that  time  had  removed  the  import  duty.  He  there¬ 
fore  proposed  a  partnership  in  a  potash  company  with  Williams,  Trumbull, 
and  Pitkin  in  which  he  (Sparrow)  would  take  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  or 
one-sixth  interest.13 

The  partners,  probably  because  they  were  preoccupied  with  their  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  Halifax  trade,  paid  no  attention  to  Sparrow’s  initial  proposal, 
so  the  London  merchant  made  the  further  offer  of  sending  a  man  to  Con¬ 
necticut  to  set  up  a  pearl-ash  works  on  condition  that  the  man  receive 
one-fourth  interest  in  the  business  and  2  per  cent  of  the  profits  for  seven 
years.14  Potash,  from  which  pearl  ashes  were  made,  was  scarce  in  Con¬ 
necticut15  and  the  venture  may  have  had  some  appeal.  Sparrow’s  insistence, 
however,  that  the  man  he  proposed  to  send  have  his  transportation  to 
Connecticut  paid  for  by  the  projected  company  was  a  stumbling  block. 
Trumbull  and  his  Connecticut  associates,  furthermore,  balked  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  man  have  his  quarter  interest  "furnished”  until  he  should 
be  able  to  repay  it.16  Sparrow  finally  concluded — with  justification — that 
Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  had  too  many  other  affairs  to  pursue  the 
manufacture  of  pearl  ashes  vigorously  enough  to  make  the  venture  a  suc¬ 
cess,17  and  thus  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Perhaps  this  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin,  as  the  colonies  experienced  a 
minor  boom  in  potash  and  pearl-ash  exports  during  1753  and  175 4, 18 
during  which  years  the  imports  of  Britain  from  the  colonies  averaged  be¬ 
tween  2,500  and  3,000  tons  per  annum.19 

Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  had  their  eyes  on  bigger  things 
than  pearl  ashes  with  which  to  make  remittances.  New  Hampshire  had 
enjoyed  a  great  income  from  the  shipmasts  which  she  sent  to  Britain  for 
use  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Why  could  not  Connecticut  do  the  same?  Trum¬ 
bull  and  Pitkin  had  sent  Sparrow  a  sample  of  timber  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  Sparrow  thought  that  the  sample 
was  too  small  for  him  to  judge  its  quality.  Besides,  Sparrow  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  encourage  the  shipmast  trade  because  he  thought  that  any  under¬ 
taking  in  that  line  which  would  be  large  enough  to  be  profitable  would  be 
too  large  for  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  to  handle.20  The  partners, 
however,  would  not  be  dissuaded,  and  in  the  winter  of  1750-1751  they 
undertook  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  gathering  timber 
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along  the  Connecticut  River  north  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  They  sought 
expert  opinion  regarding  the  quality  of  samples  which  were  brought  down 
the  river  and  those  whom  they  consulted  in  Connecticut  declared  the  tim¬ 
ber  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.21  They  hoped  that  Parliament’s  vote  to 
continue  the  bounty  on  shipmasts22  would  encourage  Sparrow  to  form  a 
syndicate  for  mast  production.  Sparrow,  however,  feared  opposition  from 
other  interests — doubtless  in  New  Hampshire — and  refused  to  cooperate,23 
and,  although  Trumbull  continued  to  keep  the  shipmast  affair  before 
Sparrow’s  attention,24  his  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Sparrow  wanted  his  money.  If  he  could  not  get  it  in  hard  cash  or  in 
bills  of  exchange,  he  was  willing  to  take  his  pay  in  colonial  products,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  readily  saleable  and  provided  he  did  not  have  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  production.  He  had  received  one  payment  of 
£1,715  9s  Ad  in  bills  of  exchange  and  had  received  several  small  cargoes 
of  colonial  products.  In  presenting  the  bills  for  payment  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  technical  difficulties.  Also,  the  goods  which  were  sent  were  largely 
of  inferior  quality.  Beyond  this  the  company  had  done  nothing  to  discharge 
its  obligations  to  Sparrow  and  yet  with  each  communication  to  London 
went  a  request  for  him  to  send  more  goods  to  Connecticut.20  Likewise, 
with  each  communication  from  Sparrow  came  a  request  for  a  prompt 
settlement  of  the  account.26 

The  partners  found  convenient  scapegoats  for  their  difficulties  in  the 
Sarah  and  her  master,  Captain  Wade.  The  fortunes — or  misfortunes — 
with  which  the  snow  had  met  gave  good  reason  to  suggest  that  Wade’s 
competence  left  something  to  be  desired,  but  Wade  was  paying  off  a  debt 
which  he  owed  Sparrow27  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  discharge  him 
from  their  employ.  Using  the  pretense  that  the  snow  was  not  suitably 
built  for  the  trade  in  which  the  partners  were  engaged,  Trumbull  wrote 
to  Sparrow  asking  him  to  sell  the  vessel  and  to  credit  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  company’s  joint  account.28 

*  Trumbull’s  request  that  Sparrow  sell  the  Sarah  added  to  Sparrow’s  fears 
that  payments  would  not  be  forthcoming,  and  a  request  from  Williams, 
Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  that  separate  accounts  be  kept  for  each  of  the  part¬ 
ners  led  him  to  believe  that  the  company  was  about  to  be  dissolved.  He 
ignored  the  request  to  sell  the  ship,  and  met  the  suggestion  that  separate 
accounts  be  kept,  with  the  promise  to  comply  as  soon  as  the  account  due 
him  from  the  "company”  had  been  paid.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  his  Connect- 
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icut  correspondents  had  been  giving  too  many  orders  as  to  how  his  own 
business  should  be  run.  On  August  18,  1752,  Sparrow  gave  notice  that  in 
the  future  he  would  "decline  all  commissions  which  require  my  being  in 
advance  for  them.  ...  It  is  my  design  to  make  use  of  no  credit,  but  to 
buy  what  I  may  want  with  ready  money."29  This  ultimatum  was  given 
before  the  arrival  in  London  of  Captain  Wade  on  the  Sarah  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  1752.  Wade’s  bad  handling  of  the  vessel  on  this  voyage  even  turned 
Sparrow  against  the  master  of  the  Sarah ,  and  Sparrow  gave  serious  thought 
to  either  selling  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin’s  share  of  the  vessel — 
which  he  said  he  could  not  do  without  being  given  power  of  attorney — 
or  getting  rid  of  Wade.30  Shortly  thereafter  Sparrow  must  have  sold  the 
Sarah  for  the  vessel  was  not  mentioned  in  subsequent  correspondence. 

Sparrow’s  refusal  to  extend  any  further  credit  was  not  only  a  blow 
to  the  pride  of  the  company,  but  also  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  part¬ 
nership  itself.  Mauger’s  merchandise  could  always  be  relied  upon,  but  the 
quantities  which  could  be  had  from  Halifax  were  insufficient  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  need.  Another  London  account  had  to  be  secured.  Thomas  Lane 
of  London  had  considerable  business  in  Connecticut  at  this  time,31  and 
in  the  fall  of  1752,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  partners,32  they  decided 
to  approach  Mr.  Lane  regarding  the  opening  of  a  correspondence.  Pitkin 
was  sent  to  Middletown  to  confer  with  Captain  Matthew  Talcott  who  had 
already  dealt  with  Lane  and  who  was  associated  with  Pitkin  in  the  whaling 
business.  Talcott  thought  that  Lane  would  be  agreeable  to  their  proposal 
and  wrote  to  Lane  in  behalf  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin.33 

On  December  25,  1752,  Trumbull  wrote  two  letters,  one  ending  the 
active  account  with  Samuel  Sparrow  and  the  other  opening  a  new  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Thomas  Lane.  To  the  former  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  Sparrow  had  declined  to  do  any  further  business  with  his  company 
and  also  his  reluctance  to  turn  to  another  London  merchant  for  his  supply 
of  goods.34  To  Lane  he  sent  a  memorandum  for  goods  to  be  sent  via  Cap¬ 
tain  Starr  on  the  Sea  Horse ,  and  to  show  his  good  faith  he  sent  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  £200  sterling  in  partial  payment  for  the  total  amount  of 
£700  sterling.  Trumbull  authorized  Lane  to  "shorten”  the  memorandum 
to  £550,  £400,  or  £200  as  he  should  see  fit.  He  carefully  explained,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  business — if  it  were  to  continue — would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  use  of  credit.  To  further  reassure  Lane  of  his  good  intentions, 
Trumbull  promised  to  send  another  £200  at  an  early  opportunity  and  also 
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to  send,  in  April  or  May,  a  remittance  of  £150  sterling  in  a  bill  of  exchange 
which  he  expected  to  have  from  Captain  Mauger  of  Halifax.35 

Lane  agreed  to  open  an  account  on  the  same  terms  as  he  had  given  to 
Talcott — which  were  6  months  credit  and  after  that  interest  at  5  per 
cent36 — but  gave  also  fair  warning  that  his  business  with  Connecticut 
would  be  continued  only  as  long  as  accounts  were  balanced  each  year. 
When  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  could  no  longer  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  correspondence  would  be  dissolved,  the  correspondents  "parting 
on  the  like  good  terms  as  you  have  done  with  my  Friend  Mr.  Sparrow.”37 

As  had  been  the  case  in  their  dealings  with  Sparrow,  the  business  with 
Lane  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  The  Sea  Horse ,  which  carried  Trumbull’s  initial 
letter  to  Lane,  had  some  difficulties  at  sea  and  the  expense  of  refitting  the 
vessel  had  been  laid  out  by  Lane.3S  Furthermore,  the  correspondence  was 
begun  at  a  time  when  the  company  was  having  troubles  of  its  own.  The 
partners  were  having  difficulty  in  raising  cargoes  to  send  to  Nantucket  and 
Newfoundland39  and  it  was  from  those  quarters  that  they  were  counting 
upon  getting  whale  oil  and  cash  to  keep  their  account  with  Lane  in  bal¬ 
ance.  In  the  trade  with  Halifax  they  had  encountered  particular  difficulties. 
Both  Trumbull  and  Captain  Mauger  had  made  bookkeeping  errors  and 
neither  knew  the  true  state  of  the  accounts.  Nevertheless,  Trumbull  asked 
Mauger  to  send  the  balance  due  him  (Trumbull)  to  Mr.  Lane  in  London.40 
At  this  time  tobacco  growing  in  Connecticut  was  enjoying  a  new  pros¬ 
perity41  and  the  company  had  attempted  to  profit  by  trading  in  that  article. 
Here  again  success  failed  to  crown  their  efforts,  for  a  large  quantity  of 
tobacco  sent  by  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  to  Joseph  Coit  at  New 
London  was  rejected  because  it  was  received  in  a  "partly  rotten”  condi¬ 
tion.42 

Thus  far  very  little  money  or  produce  had  been  sent  to  Lane  and  the 
company  feared  that  its  credit  in  London  was  running  low.  In  desperation 
Pitkin  called  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  partners  at  his  house  in  Hart¬ 
ford.43  Evidently  the  conference  resulted  in  a  decision  to  order  no  more 
goods  on  the  joint  account,  for  on  October  15,  1755 — a  few  days  after 
the  meeting — Trumbull  wrote  to  Lane  requesting  a  quantity  of  goods  to 
be  sent  on  his  particular  account  by  the  Sea  Horse.  He  also  sent  Lane  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  £100  and  informed  him  that  Mauger  would  send 
the  already  mentioned  balance.44  This  arrangement  met  with  Lane’s  entire 
satisfaction,  for  although  Trumbull’s  share  of  the  debt  still  amounted  to 
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£72  11s  plus  interest  of  £2  14s  Id,  Lane  was  ready  to  send  Trumbull  more 
goods  whenever  the  Sea  Horse  should  again  arrive  in  London.40 

Captain  Starr  did  not  reach  London  until  the  middle  of  February,  1754, 
and  by  that  time  the  price  of  whale  oil  was  at  a  low  ebb,  having  fallen 
about  forty  shillings  per  tun.  Evidently  Lane  had  sent  some  goods  to  Wil¬ 
liams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  by  another  vessel  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
for  the  balance  due  from  the  company  was  £781  4s  4d  as  of  December 
31,  1753,  and  Lane  refused  to  send  anything  further  at  this  time.  Starr 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  out  for  New  London,  as  Lane  put  it,  "with 
what  goods  he  can  pick  up  on  Freight  which  I  fear  will  be  of  no  great 
matter.  .  .  .  My  Connecticutt  Friends,”  he  continued  by  way  of  self-justifi¬ 
cation,  "have  been  so  short  of  Remittances  this  Year  that  they  have  abso¬ 
lutely  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  go  to  market  for  them  without  running 
myself  too  much  in  debt.”  In  the  future,  he  declared,  he  would  ship  only 
such  heavy  goods  as  he  already  had  in  his  warehouse:  nails,  steel,  linen, 
glassware,  and  bar  lead.46 

Truly,  things  must  never  have  looked  so  dark  for  Williams,  Trumbull, 
and  Pitkin.  First  Sparrow  had  refused  further  credit  and  then  Lane  had 
turned  against  them.  Only  Mauger  remained  to  provide  them  with  Eng¬ 
lish  goods,  and  even  Mauger  soon  began  to  give  cause  for  alarm.  Since  he 
invariably  specified  that  he  wanted  a  cheaper  grade  of  meat,  complaints 
from  Mauger  were  more  or  less  routine  and  were  usually  discounted.  In 
April,  1754,  however,  the  complaints  became  quite  specific  and  the  part¬ 
ners  doubtless  realized  that  they  were  not  without  reason.  The  Halifax 
merchant  wrote  that  even  on  a  moderate  calculation  he  had  lost  about 
£100  on  the  last  shipment  of  pork  and  beef  due  to  "rust”  and  shrinkage.  In 
victualling  two  ships  of  war  Mauger  had  been  obliged  to  guarantee  that 
the  meat  would  remain  in  good  condition  for  six  months.  At  the  time  of 
writing  (April  11,  1754)  the  vessels  were  on  their  way  to  England  and 
Mauger  was  certain  that  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination  the  meat 
would  be  condemned  and  he  would  have  to  bear  the  entire  loss.  Mauger 
also  wrote  that  he  had  been  unable  to  sell  a  number  of  hams  which  he 
had  bought  from  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  because  they  were  too 
fat  and  nobody  would  buy  them  at  any  price.47 

The  fear  of  falling  from  Captain  Mauger’s  good  graces  must  have 
prompted  the  partners  to  exercise  special  care  in  the  selection  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  next  cargo  of  provisions,  for  on  June  28,  1754,  Mauger  wrote 
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that  at  last  he  had  received  a  shipment  of  goods  which  he  found  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  Such  satisfaction  as  this  news  might  have  given  must 
have  been  offset  by  Mauger’s  notice  that  he  was  closing  out  his  dry  goods 
business  and  that  he  was  sending  what  remained  of  his  stock  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  be  disposed  of  there  by  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin.  Although 
it  seemed  that  they  were  to  be  cut  off  from  their  last  source  of  English 
goods,  there  must  have  been  some  comfort  to  be  had  from  Mauger’s  re¬ 
quest  for  immediate  shipment  of  beef  and  pork  for  use  by  the  British  man- 
of-war  about  to  arrive  in  Halifax.48 

With  Mauger  no  longer  in  the  dry  goods  business,  nothing  remained 
but  to  settle  the  account  with  Thomas  Lane.  Even  before  he  received 
Mauger’s  letter  Trumbull  had  written  to  Lane  in  an  effort  to  induce  the 
latter  to  resume  shipment  of  goods.  First,  Trumbull  informed  Lane  that 
according  to  the  company’s  books,  after  all  credits  had  been  entered,  the 
balance  in  Lane’s  favor  should  have  been  £531  4s  4d  instead  of  £781  4s 
4d.  Secondly,  Trumbull  told  Lane  that  500  Spanish  milled  dollars  were 
on  their  way  to  Lane  by  Captain  Phillips  and  that  Hussey  was  sending  six 
tuns  of  oil  which,  when  credited,  would  balance  the  account.  Having  thus 
given  his  promise  of  payment  in  full,  Trumbull  then  requested  a  quantity 
of  merchandise  for  which  he  enclosed  a  memorandum.49  Lane  again  took 
Trumbull  at  his  word,  and  although  the  payment  of  500  Spanish  dollars 
probably  never  reached  London,50  he  sent  the  goods  which  Trumbull  re¬ 
quested. ;jl 

In  the  summer  of  1753  Trumbull  had  instructed  Mauger  to  send  to 
Thomas  Lane  the  balance  due  Trumbull  from  Mauger.52  In  October  Lane 
wrote  to  Trumbull  that  Mauger  had  sent  two  bills  of  exchange,  one  for 
£100  and  the  other  for  £105  drawn  on  a  certain  Captain  Nickelson. 
Nickelson,  however,  had  died  and  his  executors  would  not  accept  Mauger’s 
bills.  Lane,  therefore,  sent  them  back  to  Mauger  with  protest  for  non-pay¬ 
ment.  The  London  merchant  used  the  occasion  to  warn  Trumbull  to  be 
careful  in  his  dealings  with  Mauger,  and  advised  him  to  delay  further 
dealings  until  Trumbull  should  be  sure  of  Mauger’s  credit.53  Mauger  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  intention  of  defrauding  either  Lane  or  Trumbull  and,  al¬ 
though  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  correct  the  situation,54  he  eventually  made 

55 

payment. 

In  the  fall  of  1754  Trumbull  met  his  first  competition  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  business  from  overseas.  When  Mauger  sent  his  fall  order,  the  quan- 
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tit y  he  asked  for  was  a  great  deal  smaller  than  usual.  In  fact,  Mauger  asked 
for  only  fifty  barrels  of  beef  and  fifty  barrels  of  pork.  He  was  quite  frank 
in  explaining  that  the  order  was  small  because  he  had  already  ordered 
provisions  from  Ireland.  To  soften  the  blow,  however,  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  harmony  which  had  marked  their  correspondence,  Mauger  had 
spoken  with  Mr.  Thomas  Saul,  "the  agent  to  the  Contractor  for  victualing 
the  Troops  in  this  Colony,"  in  Trumbull’s  behalf.  Although  Saul  had  no 
need  for  beef  or  pork  at  that  time,  Mauger  was  assured  that  Saul  would 
order  provisions  from  Trumbull  the  following  summer.56 

After  this  Mauger  continued  to  buy  beef  and  pork  from  Connecticut, 
but  in  smaller  quantities  than  before.  Because  of  the  Irish  competition,  he 
likewise  became  more  and  more  critical  of  the  quality.57 

In  the  trade  closer  to  home  things  were  going  little  better.  Connecti¬ 
cut  merchants  had  practically  stopped  trading  with  Boston,  and  the  efforts 
in  1753  of  the  governments  of  the  two  colonies  to  iron  out  their  prob¬ 
lems — chiefly  due  to  difficulties  in  monetary  exchange — came  to  nothing.58 
Trumbull — probably  independently  of  his  partners — was  still  sending  his 
provisions  to  Newport  but  there  he  encountered  competition  from  Rhode 
Island  drovers  which  forced  down  the  price  of  barrelled  meat.  One  con¬ 
solation,  however,  which  came  from  the  Rhode  Island  trade  was  that 
Newport  was  a  source  of  hard  money  and  even  though  provisions  had  to 
be  sold  cheaper  there  than  elsewhere,  the  Connecticut  merchant  was  not 
always  obliged  to  take  his  pay  in  goods.59 

Trumbull’s  situation  was  not  unique.  Throughout  the  colonies  the 
early  1750’s  were  years  of  trade  depression,  and  the  fact  that  Trumbull 
was  able  to  carry  on  his  business  under  any  conditions  at  all  seems  to  have 
placed  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  fortunate.  In  Philadelphia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  markets  had  been  glutted  with  English  goods  ever  since  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,60  and  in  the  other  centers  of  commerce  the 
situation  was  much  the  same. 

Late  in  1754,  however,  the  prospects  of  a  new  war  caused  the  colonial 
merchants  to  take  heart.  The  threat  of  shortages  brought  on  a  spurt  of  buy¬ 
ing  by  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  which  depleted  stocks  of  English  goods 
and  completely  exhausted  the  stores  of  hardware.61  Shrewd  merchants 
such  as  Thomas  Hancock  of  Boston  increased  their  orders  for  goods  which 
were  likely  to  command  an  exceptionally  high  price  in  war  time.  Hancock 
increased  his  orders  for  pistol  powder,  arms,  blankets,  and  similar  items 
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and  at  the  same  time  reduced  his  orders  for  tea  and  other  articles  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  rise  appreciably  in  value.  This  canny  operator  took 
particular  care  to  get  his  London  credit  in  order,  and  then  disposed  of  his 
shipping  interests  and  reduced  his  European  trade  to  a  bare  minimum.02 

Trumbull  either  did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  all-out  war  or  else  he 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  get  his  house  in  order  in  preparation  for  it.  It 
would  be  indeed  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  one  so  closely  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  the  colony  could  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  course  of 
events.  Trumbull  as  legislator  and  as  colonel  of  the  12th  Connecticut 
regiment  was  close  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  colony.  Elisha  Williams 
represented  the  colony  at  the  Albany  Convention  of  the  summer  of  1754, 
and  Joseph  Pitkin — in  October  of  that  year — was  appointed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  War  for  Hartford  County.63  Despite  this  public  service  of  the 
partners,  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  continued  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  approach  of  war  altered  their  business  but  little.  Even  the  Nova 
Scotia  trade,  which  was  indirectly  military  supply,  diminished  rather  than 
increased.  Likewise,  the  provision  trade  with  Newport,  which  was  not 
even  remotely  related  to  supply,  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  175 5. 64  All  that 
Trumbull  could  see  as  a  possible  solution  to  his  dilemma  was  to  import 
more  goods  from  Britain. 

In  April  of  1755  Trumbull  computed  the  total  of  the  debts  due  him 
and  found  that  they  reached  the  staggering  figure  of  £53,056  2s  8d .°5  The 
accounts  in  his  ledgers  which  had  already  shown  large  credits  in  Trumbull’s 
favor  seven  years  before  had  grown  to  frightening  proportions.  By  August 
2,  1755,  one  account — that  of  John  Alden,  the  inn-keeper  of  Lebanon — 
which  in  1753  had  stood  at  £1,799  3 s  Ad  had  grown  to  £4,487  10r  1  d.e6 

During  the  course  of  the  five  years  in  which  Trumbull  and  his  partners 
had  imported  English  goods  from  Sparrow,  Lane,  and  Mauger,  they  had 
not  collected  enough  to  pay  for  the  goods  even  though  on  the  book  ac¬ 
counts  the  goods  had  been  sold  at  a  handsome  profit.  Consumption  of 
goods  had  increased  and  sale  volume  had  mounted,  but  sales  had  been  for 
credit  and  not  for  cash,  and  payment  had  not  been  forthcoming  in  either 
their  wholesale  or  the  retail  trade.  Joshua  Mauger  had  provided  practically 
the  only  bills  of  exchange  which  could  be  sent  to  London,  and  such  hard 
money  as  came  in  from  Rhode  Island  hardly  represented  any  profit  at  all 
as  the  sale  price  of  the  provisions  sent  in  exchange  for  Spanish  dollars  from 
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Rhode  Island  was  probably  so  low  as  to  amount  to  almost  even  exchange. 

Trumbull  had  received  a  little  money  from  other  quarters,  as,  for 
example,  the  £333  11  s  9d  Old  Tenor  paid  him  in  1754  by  the  Connecticut 
Assembly  for  the  paper  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  printing  of  the 
colony  law  books  in  1749.G‘  At  this  time  he  also  undertook  such  "catch¬ 
penny”  jobs  as  serving  as  distributor  in  Lebanon  for  the  Connecticut 
Gazette ,  Connecticut’s  first  newspaper.68  Like  the  other  colonial  merchants 
who  were  also  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  hard  times,  Trumbull  made  special 
effort  to  collect  some  of  his  delinquent  accounts,  but  he  received  little 
other  than  excuses  and  promises.69 

Trumbull,  in  turn,  passed  on  the  excuses  to  Thomas  Lane,  and  Lane 
was  not  entirely  unsympathetic.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  1754  when  Trum¬ 
bull — or  perhaps  the  company  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin — owed 
Lane  £1,101  Is  10 d,  the  latter  wrote  that  Trumbull  had  done  better 
toward  paying  his  account  than  had  the  other  American  merchants.70 
Samuel  Sparrow,  to  whom  neither  excuses  nor  promises  had  been  offered, 
was  not  so  sympathetic  to  Trumbull  in  his  plight.  When  on  September  3, 
1755,  Sparrow  wrote  to  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  he  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  at  their  "long  silence  and  neglect,”  and  well  he  might  have, 
for  he  had  received  no  communication  from  the  partners  regarding  their 
debt  of  £968  3 s  6d  for  almost  three  years.  Sparrow  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  thought  it  high  time  the  account  be  settled.71 

Lane,  for  one  reason  or  another,  continued  to  ship  goods  to  Trumbull 
and  in  the  fall  of  1755  had  even  assisted  in  securing  a  cargo  of  corn  for  the 
Sea  Horse ,  in  which  Trumbull  still  held  a  three-sixteenths  interest,  to  carry 
to  Portugal,  and  had  taken  care  of  insuring  the  vessel  and  cargo  for  the 
voyage.  Perhaps  Lane  was  more  realistic  about  the  financial  potentialities 
of  war  than  was  his  Connecticut  correspondent  for  on  September  9  he 
wrote  to  Trumbull:  "I  hope  as  the  Warr  is  like  to  be  carried  on  very  brisk 
in  your  parts  that  you  will  find  some  good  bills  of  Exchange  for  your 
Surplus  of  provisions.”72 

In  the  summer  of  1755  there  occurred  two  deaths  which  were  to  have 
a  considerable  effect  upon  Trumbull’s  affairs.  Trumbull’s  father  who  had 
long  since  retired  from  business,  died  on  June  16,  1755,  at  the  age  of  77 
years.73  His  personal  estate,  of  which  Jonathan  was  executor,  was,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  a  small  one  and  amounted  to 
only  £924  13 s  6d  Old  Tenor  or  £77  Is  2d  lawful  money.  Other  than 
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clothing  and  furniture,  it  consisted  of  6  cows,  2  oxen,  1  steer,  3  calves,  1 
three-year-old  mare,  1  mulatto  girl  of  fourteen  years,  1  pair  cart  wheels,  1 
ax,  2  draught  chains,  1  pair  plow  irons,  18  iron  harrow  teeth,  some  old 
iron,  and  "8  old  barrels  at  the  Barn.”'4  Of  the  moveable  estate  the  widow 
got  one-third,  the  deceased’s  daughter  and  grandchildren  received  bequests 
ranging  from  £25  Old  Tenor  to  £300  Old  Tenor,  and  Jonathan  received 
the  remainder.  Of  Joseph  Trumbull’s  real  estate  the  widow  received  one 
farm,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  hers  until  she  should  remarry,  and 
Jonathan  again  received  the  rest.  Although  the  widow  was  to  be  allowed 
to  live  there  as  long  as  she  pleased,  the  Joseph  Trumbull  home,  which 
had  been  built  fifteen  years  before,  passed  into  Jonathan’s  hands.'5  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Jonathan  and  his  family  moved  from  the 
house  in  which  they  had  been  living  to  the  most  pretentious  dwelling  in 
Lebanon.'6  Simple  arithmetic  will  show  that  Jonathan’s  "remainder”  of 
the  moveable  estate  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing. 

On  July  24,  1755,  Elisha  Williams  died  of  cancer.77  The  question  at 
once  arose  as  to  the  status  of  the  partnership  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and 
Pitkin  and  as  to  the  responsibility  for  payment  of  the  debts  owed  by  the 
company.  When  Samuel  Sparrow  learned  of  Williams’  death  he  wrote, 
"I  hope  the  death  of  our  worthy  Friend  Elisha  Williams  will  make  no 
difference,  or  any  way  impede  the  long  expected  returns.”78  Although 
Williams  left  an  estate  inventoried  at  £3, 000, 79  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  paid  by  his  heirs  to  discharge  his  London  debt.  Later  Sparrow  was 
to  insist  that  Trumbull  and  Pitkin  pay  the  share  of  the  debt  owed  by 
Williams. 

Thus  far  the  war  had  affected  Trumbull  very  little.  Since  1753  he  had 
been  colonel  of  the  Connecticut  12th  Regiment  but  the  early  military 
plans  did  not  call  for  the  use  of  these  troops  as  two  regiments  had  been 
especially  created  to  carry  out  Connecticut’s  part  of  the  operations.  In  the 
summer  of  1755  these  two  regiments,  the  First  Connecticut  Regiment  un¬ 
der  command  of  Major  General  Phineas  Lyman  and  the  Second  Connecti¬ 
cut  Regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Elizur  Goodrich,  were  ordered  to 
Albany  where,  with  Lyman  second  in  command  to  Major  General  William 
Johnson  of  New  York,  they  were  to  advance  upon  the  French  fort  at 
Crown  Point.80  Lyman  arrived  at  Albany  on  June  30  and  late  in  July  he 
was  ordered  by  Johnson  to  march  with  about  a  thousand  men  to  the  Great 
Carrying  Place  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  a  place  later  to  be  re-named 
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Fort  Edward  when  during  the  following  month  a  redoubt  was  erected 
there.  After  about  six  weeks  the  main  body  of  Lyman’s  troops  moved  still 
farther  to  the  north  to  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  George  where  it  camped. 
While  Fort  Edward  was  thus  garrisoned  by  an  inadequate  number  of  men, 
the  French  advanced  upon  the  fort.  Colonels  Williams  of  Massachusetts 
and  Whiting  of  Connecticut  led  a  band  of  soldiers  to  intercept  the  French, 
were  led  into  an  ambush,  and  their  small  army  was  almost  annihilated. 
Colonel  Whiting  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the  remnant  of  his  troops 
back  to  Lake  George.  When  the  main  body  of  British  soldiers  met  the 
French,  a  stiff  battle  followed.  Johnson  was  slightly  wounded  and  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  Lyman  who  was  able  to  completely  rout  the  French. 
Connecticut  was  jubilant  over  the  victory  and  sent  two  additional  regi¬ 
ments  of  750  men  each  which  brought  the  number  of  Connecticut  troops 
in  the  field  to  2,300  men.  Most  of  these  soldiers  were  engaged,  during  the 
fall  months,  in  the  construction  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  camp  on 
Lake  George  or  in  garrisoning  Fort  Edward.  In  November,  however,  most 
of  the  troops  were  discharged  and  the  attempt  to  capture  Crown  Point 
was  abandoned  for  the  winter. 

When  the  troops  were  first  sent  to  the  field  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
took  steps  to  provide  for  their  supply.  An  embargo  was  placed  upon  food¬ 
stuffs  in  March81  and  one  of  the  first  to  run  into  difficulties  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  authorities  was  Trumbull’s  friend,  Joshua  Mauger,  whose  schooner 
was  seized  in  New  London  harbor.  Trumbull  had  been  granted  a  permit 
to  send  provisions  to  Nova  Scotia  and  after  he  had  explained  the  situation 
to  the  authorities,  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  its  way  to  Hali¬ 
fax.82 

The  embargo  was  not  a  strict  one  and  "flags”  could  easily  be  secured 
by  such  merchants  as  Trumbull  who  did  not  have  provisions  contracts. 
Thus  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1755  Trumbull  continued  to  ship 
beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese  to  Newport  and  Halifax.83  Although  tech¬ 
nically  in  operation,  the  embargo  was  ineffectual  and  in  order  to  build  up 
a  reserve  supply  of  foodstuffs  for  the  campaign  of  the  following  spring, 
the  Assembly  renewed  the  embargo  in  October,  obviously,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  having  a  more  rigid  enforcement.84 

In  that  month  (October)  Trumbull  entered  into  active  participation 
in  military  affairs  when  he  was  sent  to  New  London  as  member  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Assembly  to  inspect  the  defences  of  that  town  and  to  make 
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suggestions  for  their  improvement.85  In  January  of  1756  Trumbull  and 
Major  General  Lyman  were  sent  to  Boston  to  confer  with  General  Shirley 
on  plans  for  Connecticut’s  defence  and  to  outline  military  operations  for 
the  spring  and  summer  campaigns.  On  this  mission,  Trumbull  first  got 
his  hands  in  the  business  of  military  supply  for  the  French  and  Indian  War; 
Trumbull  and  Lyman  were  instructed  by  the  Assembly  to  purchase  twenty 
barrels  of  powder,  20,000  flints,  and  three  tons  of  bar  lead,  all  of  which 
was  to  be  shipped  from  Boston  on  the  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Connecticut.80  In  February,  Trumbull  was  appointed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Pay-Table  which  had  charge  of  all  military  disburse- 

87 

ments. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  at  Lake  George  were  going  badly.  Johnson  wras 
very  unpopular  with  his  troops  and  many  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  engage 
in  the  heavy  construction  work  without  extra  pay.  The  soldiers  constantly 
demanded  better  rations  and  on  this  score  the  Connecticut  troops  were  the 
worst  offenders. ss  As  early  as  October  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  had 
investigated  conditions  among  the  troops  and  found  that  the  complaints 
were  not  entirely  without  justification.  The  committee  found  that  there 
was  a  great  shortage  of  food  and  that  bread  was  particularly  scarce.  It 
recommended,  therefore,  that  some  responsible  person  be  sent  to  New 
York  to  purchase  bread  of  a  "Middling  Sort  (if  to  be  had)  .  .  .  not  Ex¬ 
ceeding  120,000  weight,”  and  that  another  person  be  sent  directly  to 
Albany  to  transport  the  food  to  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  William  Henry.  To 
carry  out  this  plan,  the  committee  further  recommended  that  five  hundred 
draught  horses  be  impressed  in  Connecticut  and  that  one  hundred  men 
either  be  engaged  or  impressed  to  drive  the  teams.89 

By  December  rumors  were  current  in  New  Haven  that  the  camp  at 
Lake  George  (Ft.  William  Henry)  would  break  up  and  that  the  troops 
would  go  into  winter  quarters.90  One  Connecticut  resident,  who  styled 
himself  "A  Lover  of  his  Country,”  writing  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette , 
blamed  Johnson  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign  of  1755  and  the  para¬ 
doxical  want  of  "War-like  Stores  ...  in  such  a  Country  as  this.”  His 
remedy  would  have  been  to  place  the  Connecticut  troops  under  command 
of  New  England  officers  such  as  General  Lyman.91 

Basically  Connecticut’s  problems  during  the  early  years  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  could  be  reduced  to  two:  ( 1 )  the  great  distance  between 
the  field  of  operations  and  the  source  of  supply,  and  ( 2 )  the  difficulty  in 
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raising  money  to  finance  the  war.  Provisions  were  plentiful  but  there  was 
always  the  problem  of  paying  for  them  and  of  transporting  them.  Gover¬ 
nor  Fitch  in  April  1756  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  cost  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  share  in  the  campaign  of  1755  would  exceed  £60,000  sterling.9" 
Once  more  Connecticut  undertook  to  finance  a  war  by  the  use  of  colony 
bills  of  credit,  but  because  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1751  which  had 
proscribed  paper  money  in  New  England,  the  Assembly  was  careful  not 
to  write  a  legal  tender  clause  in  any  act  ordering  the  printing  of  these  bills. 
The  first  issue  was  ordered  in  January  1755  and  this  for  the  modest  sum 
of  £7,500  lawful  money.93  With  each  new  levy  of  troops,  however,  came 
a  new  issue  of  colony  bills  and  each  was  for  a  larger  amount.94  The  re¬ 
peated  issuing  of  new  series  of  bills  invited  counterfeiting,  both  because 
of  the  unprecedented  number  of  bills  in  circulation  and  also  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  various  issues.  Counter¬ 
feiters  practiced  their  trade  with  much  success  and  although  there  were 
several  convictions,  the  government  seems  to  have  been  almost  powerless 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  bogus  bills.95 

During  this  period  of  high  emotional  tension  in  Connecticut,  the  As¬ 
sembly  came  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  Trumbull’s  services.  Upon  his 
return  from  Boston  in  January,  1756,  on  which  journey  his  second 
son,  Jonathan,  Junior,  accompanied  his  father  to  enter  Harvard,  Trum¬ 
bull  was  appointed  agent  of  the  colony  in  London  to  assist  Agent  Partridge 
in  presenting  Connecticut’s  claims  for  the  expense  of  the  Crown  Point 
expedition.  Trumbull  declined  the  appointment  on  the  grounds  that  his 
recently  widowed  mother  was  in  need  of  his  presence  in  Lebanon.96  There 
were,  however,  other  reasons  which  must  have  made  Trumbull  reluctant 
to  leave  the  colony  at  that  time,  and  those  reasons  had  little  to  do  with 
sentiment.  The  Assembly  had  ordered  that  each  soldier  (officers  as  well 
as  men)  should  receive  a  daily  ration  of  fourteen  oz.  pork  or  sixteen  oz.  of 
beef,  one  lb.  of  bread  or  flour,  one  gill  of  rum,  and  Vi  pint  of  peas  or  beans, 
and  a  weekly  ration  of  two  oz.  of  ginger.  Sugar,  molasses,  Indian  meal, 
samp,  butter,  and  cheese  were  to  be  provided  as  they  should  be  available 
without  special  measurement.97  With  over  two  thousand  troops  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  these  generous  amounts,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Con¬ 
necticut’s  provisions  king  would  have  been  eager  to  leave  the  province  to 
live  on  the  niggardly  salary  which  the  colony  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  its  London  agent. 
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During  King  George’s  War  Trumbull  had  been  late  in  getting  a 
primary  contract  for  army  supply.  In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  he  was  again  unable  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  purchases  which  he  and  Lyman  had  made  in  Boston  in  January,  1756, 
were  made  in  his  public  capacity  and  were  not  made  under  any  army  con¬ 
tract.  All  that  he  had  done  privately  by  way  of  supply  up  to  this  time  had 
been  to  provide  arms  and  blankets  for  "the  whole  of  Capt.  Jno.  Torry’s 
men,”  and  even  in  this  case  some  few  of  them  had  been  supplied  by  the 
colonel  of  Torry’s  regiment.98 

The  Assembly,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  not  appointed  Trumbull 
one  of  the  Commissaries  to  provide  supplies  for  the  troops.  Those  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  service  were  Hezekiah  Huntington,  Thomas  Welles, 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Jabez  Hamlin,  John  Hubbard,  and  Theophilus  Nich¬ 
olas;99  Trumbull  had  accounts  with  each  of  them  at  this  time.100  The 
Assembly  had  permitted  the  commissaries  to  collect  IL2  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  their  purchases  as  compensation  for  their  services,101  but  this  was 
a  small  profit  compared  to  what  could  be  made  by  the  merchant  who,  act¬ 
ing  in  a  private  capacity,  gathered  provisions  on  which  he  could  make  his 
regular  profit  when  selling  them  to  the  commissaries.  Perhaps  Trumbull 
was  in  a  more  advantageous  position  off  the  commissary  board  than  he 
would  have  been  on  it. 

When  the  time  had  come  in  the  spring  of  1756  for  the  Connecticut 
troops  to  march  again  to  Lake  George,  the  commissaries  were  ordered  to 
take  their  goods  to  Albany.  Benjamin  Hale,  Christopher  Avery,  and  Elisha 
Sheldon  were  appointed  a  committee  to  supervise  the  transport  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  from  Albany  to  Lake  George  and  Elihu  Lyman  was  made  "Com¬ 
missary  of  the  Stores”  for  the  entire  expedition.  Trumbull,  it  would  seem, 
furnished  provisions  for  the  troops  during  this  campaign.102 

At  this  same  time  Lord  Loudoun,  who  had  replaced  General  Shirley 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces,  was  sent  to  America  with 
a  large  force  of  British  regulars,  but  these  troops  were  to  be  provisioned 
by  Sir  William  Baker,  who  received  a  contract  for  provisioning  12,000 
men  at  6d  per  day.103 

The  Connecticut  troops  arrived  at  Albany  in  late  spring  and  Loudoun’s 
regulars  came  in  mid-summer.  The  summer  and  fall  were  frittered  away 
with  arguments  between  Loudoun  and  the  colonial  officers,  and  when 
winter  was  approaching,  his  Lordship  dismissed  the  colonial  troops  and 
put  his  own  men  in  garrison  duty  without  even  attempting  to  advance 
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upon  Crown  Point.  Even  though  they  saw  no  fighting  during  the  months 
they  were  at  Lake  George,  the  two  thousand  odd  troops  had  to  be  fed  and 
clothed.  The  civilian  public  had  been  so  critical  of  the  treatment  the  troops 
received  during  the  preceding  year  that  the  Assembly  earnestly  attempted 
to  keep  the  troops  supplied  in  abundance.  Nor  had  Parliament  been  less 
generous  in  its  provisions  for  reimbursement,  for  in  that  year  (1756)  an 
act  was  passed  which  granted  £115,000  sterling  to  the  colonies.  Of  this 
sum,  Connecticut’s  share  was  £26, 000, 104  and  this  amount  was  shipped  to 
the  colony  in  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  Portuguese  gold  coins,  all  in 
good  condition  and  of  full  weight.100  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Hezekiah  Hunt¬ 
ington,  and  John  Ledyard  were  appointed  members  of  a  committee  to 
receive  the  coins. 

During  the  summer  of  1756  the  supplies  were  transported  to  Albany 
without  difficulty,  and  reports  from  that  point  suggested  that  everything 
was  going  well.107  No  difficulties  had  been  encountered  in  transporting  the 
goods  from  Connecticut  to  Albany  by  water,  but  it  was  in  the  overland 
carrying  from  Albany  to  Lake  George  that  the  trouble  came.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  supplies  were  running  low  at  Fort  William  Henry  and  there  was  much 
sickness  there.108  Fortunately  for  the  morale  of  the  troops,  however,  Lord 
Loudoun  soon  ordered  their  return  to  Connecticut. 

During  these  months  of  heavy  military  purchasing,  the  affairs  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Pay-Table  were  becoming  more  and  more  confused. 
Lord  Loudoun  had  paid  for  some  of  the  supplies  in  specie,  and  by  October 
the  Assembly  was  desirous  of  having  a  full  account  of  the  goods  which 
had  not  been  paid  for,  so  that  a  request  for  payment  could  be  forwarded 
to  the  colonial  agent  in  London.109  In  January  of  1757  Trumbull,  Elihu 
Hall,  and  Eliphalet  Dyer  were  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  meet  in  Boston 
with  Lord  Loudoun  and  representatives  of  the  other  New  England  colonies 
to  plan  the  campaign  for  the  following  summer.110  Because  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  had  plagued  the  authorities  during  the  last  campaign,  Trumbull 
and  his  colleagues  were  instructed  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding 
with  Loudoun  regarding  the  payment  for  supplies  which  might  be  needed 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  which  were  to  be  sent  from  Con¬ 
necticut.111  In  February  Trumbull  and  John  Ledyard  were  selected  by  the 
Assembly  to  "prepare  and  adjust"  the  account  of  the  stores  and  provisions 
belonging  to  the  colony  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun  for  his  Majesty’s  service.112 

At  this  same  session  of  the  Assembly  the  legislators  ordered  a  lottery 
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to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.113  Thomas  Welles,  one  of  the 
managers,  sent  Trumbull  eight  hundred  of  the  tickets,  of  which  the  latter 
was  able  to  sell  six  hundred  and  forty-four.114 

During  all  this  time  Trumbull’s  12th  Militia  Regiment  was  inactive. 
Nevertheless,  Colonel  Trumbull  kept  his  men  in  readiness  pending  call 
to  the  field.  The  captains  of  the  several  companies  reported  regularly  to 
their  commander  on  the  state  of  their  men  and  equipment,115  and  in  April 
of  1757  Trumbull  issued  an  order  for  his  captains  to  impress  enough  men 
to  bring  the  numbers  up  to  the  full  quota.116 

Despite  his  many  public  duties,  Trumbull  was  not  one  to  let  his  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  fall  by  the  wayside.  The  war  years  were  years  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  for  those  who  had  sufficient  influence  and  capital  to  profit  by  the  con¬ 
flict.117  For  the  years  between  1754  and  1758  the  imports  to  the  colonies 
were  probably  double  those  of  1744-1748,  and  the  increase  was  due  largely 
to  the  shipment  of  military  supplies.  The  embargoes  which  were  placed 
upon  colonial  shipping  interfered  with  the  normal  pattern  of  trade,  but 
the  goods  which  would  otherwise  have  been  exported  were  consumed 
by  the  colonial  and  British  troops.  In  1757  the  crop  failure  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland  forced  the  British  to  permit  the  colonists  to  ship  provisions 
to  the  British  Isles.118  Although  "prices  current”  quoted  in  Connecticut119 
remained  almost  stationary  except  for  seasonal  fluctuations  during  the  early 
war  years,120  most  of  the  trading  was  done  in  disregard  of  the  quoted  price, 
and  beef,  pork,  wheat,  flour,  and  other  commodities  sold  at  higher  prices 
than  ever  before  for  specie  and  good  bills  of  credit.121 

Julian  P.  Boyd  has  noted  a  depression  of  wealth  in  eastern  Connecticut 
between  1755  and  1765  which  he  found  evidenced  in  an  appreciable  de¬ 
cline  in  rateable  estates  during  the  period.122  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  situation  generally,  many  individuals  prospered  immensely,  and  it 
was  the  provisions  trade  which  accounted  for  much  of  this  prosperity. 

In  1755  the  Attorney  General  had  declared  trade  with  the  French 
West  Indies  to  be  legal,  but  with  the  declaration  of  war  upon  the  French 
in  1756  this  trade  was  again  forbidden.123  In  the  spring  of  1756  reports 
reached  Connecticut  that  the  French  at  Martinique  were  in  great  distress 
for  want  of  provisions  and  that  beef  was  selling  at  £6  per  barrel,124  a 
price  which  was  three  times  greater  than  that  quoted  as  "current”  in  Con¬ 
necticut.120  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  people  to  whom  smuggling 
had  meant  so  little  could  resist  the  temptation  to  send  their  provisions  to 
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the  French  islands  where  prices  such  as  these  were  being  paid.  Nor  did 
the  British  authorities  expect  that  Connecticut  trade  would  be  kept  within 
legitimate  channels.  As  early  as  March,  1756,  Secretary  Fox  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Connecticut  Assembly  pass  effective  laws  to  prohibit 
illicit  trade  in  provisions.126  Four  months  later  a  royal  order  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  reminded  Connecticut’s  chief  executive  that  during  the  previous  war 
the  enemy  had  been  supplied  with  provisions  and  military  supplies.12' 

Evidently  the  French  were  quickly  supplied  from  some  quarter — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Connecticut  did  not  send  her  share — for 
in  the  fall  of  1756  a  report  from  New  York  appearing  in  the  Connecticut 
press  read  that  the  West  Indies  trade  was  then  likely 

...  to  meet  with  some  obstruction,  even  from  our  Enemies  the  French, 
who  ...  it  is  said  obliges  now  each  Trader  to  any  of  their  Islands  to 
pay  a  pecuniary  Consideration  of  some-Hundreds  of  Dollars  for  the 
Favour  of  trading  with  them,  sensible  no  doubt  that  their  Magazines 
are  all  well  furnished,  both  in  the  West-Indes  and  up  the  Rivers  St. 
Laurence  and  Mississippi,  and  therefore  indifferent  about  any  further 
Assistance  from  either  English,  Dutch,  or  any  other  Nation  that  has 
heretofore,  or  hereafter  may  trade  among  them  with  Provisions;  or, 
at  least  such  Time  as  their  Magazines  begin  to  be  drained.128 

Although  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  one  of  Connecticut’s  largest 
provisions  dealers  could  have  refrained  from  participation  in  this  lucrative 
trade,  there  is  no  record  in  either  Trumbull’s  books  or  correspondence 
which  would  suggest  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it.  Trumbull,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  a  prudent  man. 

The  partnership  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin  had  ended  with 
the  death  of  Elisha  Williams  in  the  summer  of  1755,  and  all  that  remained 
of  the  company  was  its  unpaid  bills.  The  end  of  the  partnership,  however, 
did  not  seriously  interfere  with  Trumbull’s  mercantile  activities.  During 
the  next  few  years  he  cultivated  some  of  the  connections  which  he  had 
made  during  the  years  of  his  association  with  Williams  and  Pitkin,  and 
for  a  while  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  various  correspondents.  When 
in  May,  1756,  Thomas  Lane  associated  in  partnership  with  Benjamin 
Booth,  Trumbull’s  account  with  Lane  was  transferred  to  the  books  of  the 
new  firm  without  question.129  Samuel  Sparrow  had  little  sympathy  with 
either  Trumbull  or  Pitkin  in  their  difficulties  in  straightening  out  the  affairs 
of  the  defunct  partnership,  but  then  he  had  plenty  of  reason  to  complain 
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of  shabby  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  partners.  Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  strange  that  he  should  say  that  the  state  of  the  surviving  partners’ 
affairs  was  no  concern  of  his.1'50  Sparrow’s  account  was  quite  dead  but 
Lane  and  Booth  continued  to  send  goods  to  Connecticut.  Early  in  1757 
they  sent  a  quantity  of  merchandise  to  Trumbull  by  way  of  Newport.131 
Trumbull  made  remittances  from  time  to  time133  and  during  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1757,  he  had  paid  a  little  more  than  £500  in  bills  of 
exchange.  As  of  that  date  he  still  owed  Lane  and  Booth  £2,691  19 s  9 d 
of  which  £1,400  12 s  8d  was  on  the  old  account  with  Thomas  Lane.133 
In  the  spring  of  1757  Joseph  Pitkin  sent  two  bills  of  exchange  totaling 
£162  10s  to  Samuel  Sparrow  which  the  latter  credited  to  the  account  of 
the  old  partnership.  As  the  balance  due  still  stood  at  £587  19s,  Sparrow 
used  the  occasion  to  remind  Trumbull  that  it  was  now  his  turn  to  make 
some  sort  of  payment. 

The  inflated  prices  at  which  provisions  were  selling  brought  Trum¬ 
bull’s  provisions  trade  with  Joshua  Mauger  to  a  close.  Mauger  could  buy 
his  provisions  cheaply  in  Ireland  and  Trumbull  would  not  lower  his  price 
to  meet  the  competition. 

Probably  because  of  the  high  insurance  rates — which  by  1757  were 
20  to  30  per  cent  when  traveling  without  convoy136 — which  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  cost  of  goods  imported  directly  from  England,  Trumbull 
once  more  turned  to  the  Boston  merchants  for  goods.  Trumbull’s  sons  at 
Harvard  acted  as  informal  agents  in  transacting  business  in  Boston  for  their 
father,137  and  as  early  as  1757  Trumbull  was  giving  serious  thought  to 
taking  both  Joseph  and  Jonathan,  Junior,  into  the  business.138  Joseph’s 
preference,  however,  was  for  a  legal  career  and  after  his  graduation  from 
college  in  1756  he  studied  law.  Although  he  settled  at  Norwich  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  profession,130  he,  like  his  father,  soon  turned  from  the  vocation 
of  his  choice  to  a  career  in  trade. 

Retail  trade  continued  at  an  even  tenor  during  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  and  although  prices  were  high,  supplies  were  little  diminished  and 
the  stock  of  items  was  much  the  same  as  in  peace  time.140  In  1756  Lebanon 
reached  a  new  high  in  population  when  it  listed  3,171  white  inhabitants 
and  103  Negroes,  figures  which  placed  the  town  sixth  in  order  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  colony.141  Still  Trumbull  had  no  real  local  competition.  In 
fact,  at  this  period  he  was  riding  a  new  crest  of  prosperity.  As  the  reim¬ 
bursement  money  began  to  circulate,  some  of  it  came  Trumbull’s  way 
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when  some  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  military  supply  made  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  long-standing  debts.142  Trumbull  continued  to  buy  both 
cattle  and  pork  in  great  quantities,143  and  although  he  disposed  of  some 
of  his  provisions  to  the  army  commissaries,  he  acquired  a  surplus  which 
soon  became  dangerously  large.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  a  new 
market  for  provisions  as  neither  Nantucket  nor  Halifax  were  interested 
in  his  wares.  In  September,  1757,  Trumbull  wrote  to  Ezekiel  Cushing 
of  Falmouth  on  Cape  Cod  offering  to  send  barrelled  pork,  beef,  wheat, 
rye,  and  Indian  corn.144  Cushing,  it  would  seem,  did  not  have  need  for 
Trumbull’s  goods,  but  that  was  of  little  matter,  for  at  about  this  same  time 
Trumbull  received  an  army  contract  which  was  temporarily  to  divert  his 
attention  from  the  provisions  trade. 

In  July,  1757,  the  British  cause  suffered  a  most  severe  military  setback 
with  the  capture  by  the  French  of  Fort  William  Henry.  Lord  Loudoun 
was  so  discouraged  by  the  prospects  of  British  success  in  the  Lake  George 
region  that  he  at  first  entertained  the  thought  of  temporarily  abandoning 
operations  against  Crown  Point.145  By  October,  however,  he  had  worked 
out  a  plan  whereby  a  number  of  small  companies  of  colonial  rangers 
would  be  employed  as  auxiliaries  of  the  regular  army  to  engage  in  sneak 
attacks  upon  enemy  outposts  and  otherwise  harass  the  French.  Loudoun 
asked  Connecticut  to  provide  three  hundred  men  for  service  in  the 
rangers,146  and  the  Assembly  of  that  colony  voted  to  provide  three  com¬ 
panies  of  ninety  men  each  to  operate  from  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Number 
Four,  an  outpost  in  New  Hampshire  along  the  Connecticut  River.  At  this 
same  session  of  the  Assembly  at  which  the  companies  of  rangers  were 
created,  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  directed  to  supply  these  men  with  "cloth 
and  coating,”  blankets,  flannel  shirts,  yarn  hose,  and  shoes.147  Trumbull 
set  to  work  to  send  the  supplies  to  both  Number  Four  and  Fort  Edward. 
Early  in  December  the  first  of  the  goods  reached  Number  Four,148  and  a 
month  later  the  rangers  at  Fort  Edward  received  their  supplies.149  The  ac¬ 
count  for  the  supplying  of  the  rangers  was  settled  in  May,  1758,  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Pay-Table.150 

The  Connecticut  rangers  performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  British 
cause  during  the  winter  of  1757-1758.  Although  they  engaged  in  no 
spectacular  skirmishes,  they  were  sufficiently  active  in  their  movements 
along  the  frontier  to  make  the  French  aware  of  their  presence.  More  im¬ 
portant  was  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  gather  valuable  information 
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regarding  enemy  troop  concentrations,  and  the  reports  which  their  officers 
regularly  sent  to  the  colony  kept  morale  at  a  high  level. 

In  March,  1758,  the  Assembly  went  to  the  extreme  of  ordering  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  five  thousand  men  for  an  expedition  which  was  designed  to  strike 
the  French  at  the  heart  by  an  attack  upon  Montreal,101  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  even  during  the  preceding  year  one-fifth  of  the  colony’s  man¬ 
power  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  were  already  under 
arms.102  With  disregard  for  the  expenses  which  such  a  levy  would  entail, 
the  Assembly  further  ordered  an  issue  of  £30,000  in  colony  bills  of  credit 
and  a  tax  of  8d  on  the  pound  on  all  rateable  estates.  To  carry  the  finances 
of  the  colony  through  the  next  few  months,  Trumbull,  John  Ledyard, 
and  David  Rowland  were  constituted  a  committee  to  borrow  for  the 
colony  £25,000  in  specie  or  bills.  Trumbull  was  also  sent  with  Ebenezer 
Silliman  and  William  Wolcott  to  confer  with  Major  General  James  Aber- 
cromby — who  had,  meanwhile,  succeeded  Lord  Loudoun  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s  forces — both  as  to  the  plans  for  the  campaigns  of 
the  summer  of  1758  and  as  to  how  the  British  authorities  were  going  to 
pay  for  the  supplies  and  provisions  which  would  be  needed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  supplies  from  Britain.  Once  again  honor  in  the 
form  of  an  invitation  to  perform  public  service  was  offered  to  Trumbull. 
Although  again  appointed  colony  agent  to  London,  he  once  more  refused, 
this  time  giving  as  his  excuse  his  fear  of  the  small-pox  which  was  then 
raging  in  England.103  Jared  Ingersoll  was  appointed  in  his  stead.154 

Again  the  Connecticut  Assembly  found  that  it  was  more  difficult  to 
secure  actual  volunteers  than  to  create  a  paper  army.  By  May  the  enlist¬ 
ments  had  been  so  few  that  the  colonels  of  the  four  regiments  designated 
for  service  were  ordered  to  impress  men  so  as  to  fill  the  quotas.155  Even 
by  the  end  of  June  Abercromby  reported  that  there  were  then  fewer  than 
five  hundred  Connecticut  troops  at  Lake  George.  Actually,  however,  there 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  Connecticut  men  in  service  at  that  time,156 
but  even  this  figure  was  far  short  of  the  five  thousand. 

In  the  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  which  was  fought  early  in  July,  the 
Connecticut  troops  discharged  themselves  bravely.  Nevertheless,  due  to 
Abercromby’s  incompetence  as  a  tactician,  the  battle  was  lost  and,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  colonials  were  eager  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  seize 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  regulars  were  sent  into  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Edward  in  September  and  most  of  the  colonials  were  returned  to  their 
respective  colonies.157 
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Thus  another  summer  had  come  and  gone  and  despite  the  heavy  toll 
in  life  and  money  the  British  cause  had  not  been  advanced  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  either  Crown  Point  or  Montreal.  One  person,  however, 
had  profited  immensely,  and  that  person  was  Jonathan  Trumbull.  The 
Colonel  had  taken  no  part  in  the  actual  fighting,  and  he  was  thus  free  to 
carry  on  his  private  affairs  pretty  much  as  he  wished.  The  tasks  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Assembly,  it  is  true,  were  both  important  and  time-consum¬ 
ing,  but  the  Colonel  delighted  in  the  missions  on  which  he  was  sent,  even 
though  for  the  definitely  public  services  he  received  nothing  more  than 
a  bare  compensation  for  his  personal  expenses.  In  April,  1758,  however, 
Trumbull,  Silliman,  and  Wolcott — those  who  had  participated  in  drawing 
up  the  plans  for  Connecticut’s  part  in  the  campaign  of  1758 — received  a 
commission  from  the  Assembly  to  provide  arms,  tents,  provisions,  camp 
utensils,  medicines,  etc.  for  the  Connecticut  troops.158  Those  three  were  not, 
however,  given  a  sole  monopoly  on  the  supply,  for  in  May  Hezekiah 
Huntington  and  Jabez  Huntington,  who  were  experienced  commissaries 
of  long  standing,  were  instructed  by  the  Assembly  to  provide  one  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes,  one  thousand  stockings,  one  thousand  shirts,  two  thousand 
and  fifty  great  coats  and  material  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  five 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  and  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  all  of 
which  was  to  be  shipped  to  Albany.  Evidently  as  the  war  was  prolonged 
the  Assembly  became  more  generous  in  the  commissions  allowed  the 
commissaries,  for  on  this  quantity  of  goods,  instead  of  the  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  allowed  in  earlier  years,  the  commissaries  were  allowed  a 
twelve  per  cent  mark-up  over  prime  cost  on  all  items  except  sugar  and 
tobacco  and  a  fifty  per  cent  mark-up  on  these  two  items.159 

In  September,  when  Abercromby’s  troops  were  ordered  into  winter 
quarters,  it  was  found  that  the  accommodations  at  Fort  Edward  would 
be  inadequate  in  caring  for  the  large  number  of  British  regulars.  Aber- 
cromby,  therefore,  requested  the  government  of  Connecticut  to  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  billeting  a  number  of  the  troops  in  that  colony.  In  October 
the  Assembly  accordingly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  billeting  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  at  both  public  houses  and  private  homes.160  All  in  all,  the 
arrangement  worked  rather  well,  although  a  few  of  the  troops  were  guilty 
of  misconduct161  and  the  colony  government  had  a  bit  of  trouble  in  secur¬ 
ing  its  compensation.162  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  presence  of  these  British  regulars  in  Connecticut  during  the  winter  of 
1758-1759  and,  it  might  be  added  by  way  of  anticipation,  during  that  of 
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175 9-1 760, 103  affected  Trumbull’s  provisions  business.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  1758  and  1759  Trumbull  found  his  stocks  of  provi¬ 
sions  running  low,  but  this  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  his  selling  beef 
and  pork  for  use  by  his  Majesty’s  fleet.164 

Although  the  Assembly  had  levied  five  thousand  troops  in  the  spring 
of  1758,  when  the  troops  were  ordered  for  the  campaign  of  1759  the 
legislators  voted  the  more  reasonable  number  of  three  thousand,  six 
hundred.160  General  Jeffrey  Amherst,  who  had  replaced  Abercromby,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  reduced  number  and  wrote  to  Governor  Fitch  in 
terms  which  were  little  short  of  threatening.166  Although  the  governor 
justified  the  number  of  troops  voted  on  the  ground  that  a  number  of  Con¬ 
necticut  men  were  employed  as  teamsters  and  that  Connecticut  men  had 
helped  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  of  other  colonies,167  Amherst’s  bull¬ 
dozing  had  its  effect,  for  in  May  the  Assembly  voted  to  raise  the  number 
of  Connecticut  troops  to  five  thousand.168 

For  the  campaigns  of  1759  Huntington,  Hamlin,  Hubbard,  and  Nich¬ 
ols  were  again  appointed  commissaries.169  Trumbull  apparently  had  little 
to  do  with  provisioning  the  troops  during  this  summer,  and  during  these 
months  and  on  into  the  fall  he  remained  at  Lebanon  where  he  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  operations  of  his  farm  and  to  making  major 
repairs  on  his  gristmill.170 

During  the  summer  of  1759  the  Connecticut  troops  saw  the  gradual 
retreat  of  the  French  from  the  territory  disputed  between  Britain  and 
France.  On  July  25  the  French  surrendered  the  fort  at  Niagara  and  on  the 
following  day  they  abandoned  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Five  days  later  they 
gave  up  Crown  Point  and  on  September  17  they  surrendered  Quebec  to 
the  British.  In  March,  1760,  the  Assembly  again  voted  five  thousand  Con¬ 
necticut  troops  to  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion,1'1  but  persistent 
rumors  that  the  peace  was  imminent  served  as  an  obstacle  to  recruiting.1'2 
Again  Huntington,  Hamlin,  Hubbard,  and  Nichols  were  appointed  com- 

•  •  17^ 

missaries. 

Trumbull  seems  to  have  done  little,  if  anything,  by  way  of  supplying 
the  commissaries  with  provisions,  and  by  this  time  he  was  having  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  his  growing  surpluses.  In  Rhode  Island  legitimate  trade 
had  completely  stagnated  and  the  traders  of  the  colony  were  preoccupied 
either  with  privateering  or  trading  with  the  enemy.  The  currency  of  Rhode 
Island  was,  furthermore,  so  hopelessly  inflated  as  to  make  inter-colonial 
trade  virtually  impossible.174 
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Trumbull  had  completely  fallen  from  Mauger’s  good  graces,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  disposing  of  provisions  in  Halifax.  In  fact,  Trumbull 
learned  from  a  third  party  that  Mauger  was  circulating  the  report  in  Hali¬ 
fax  that  Trumbull  had  "used  him  ill,”175  and  Trumbull  learned  shortly 
from  Mauger  himself  the  reason  for  the  latter’s  dissatisfaction.  When 
Mauger  closed  out  his  dry  goods  business  and  sent  what  remained  of  his 
stock  to  Connecticut  to  be  disposed  of  by  Trumbull,  the  Connecticut  mer¬ 
chant  had  sold  the  goods  but  had  allowed  Mauger  only  four  per  cent  profit, 
which  the  latter  declared  did  not  even  cover  the  cost  of  insuring  the  goods 
for  transit  from  Nova  Scotia.  Despite  his  obvious  displeasure,  Mauger 
sent  Trumbull  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £35  Is  6d  to  close  out  his  accounts. 
Mauger  closed  his  letter  (of  June  5,  1760)  by  stating  that  there  would 
be  no  further  correspondence  between  Trumbull  and  Mauger,  as  he  was 
leaving  Halifax  in  less  than  a  month,176  and  thus  on  this  angry  note  ended 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  fruitful  business  associations  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull  was  ever  to  enjoy.  Mauger,  having  made  a  fortune  in  Halifax,  quickly 
closed  out  his  business  and  sailed  for  England  with  a  commission  as  colony 
agent  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for  only  one  year  for 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  England  he  bought  a  country  estate  and  in  1762 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  England  Mauger  lived  in  a  princely 
style  and  at  his  death  in  1792  he  left  an  estate  of  £300,000  sterling.177 

During  these  two  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  army  supply  Trum¬ 
bull  found  much  to  occupy  his  time.  Flax  and  flax-seed  were  much  in  de¬ 
mand  and  Trumbull  sent  his  men  from  place  to  place  to  pick  up  these 
commodities.1'8  The  retail  and  wholesale  business  went  on  as  usual,  al¬ 
though  he  sometimes  experienced  difficulties  in  getting  the  goods  from 
New  London  and  Norwich  to  Lebanon  because  of  the  shortage  of  carts.179 
During  these  years  Trumbull  also  received  goods  from  Boston180  and  at 
this  time  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  at  least  some  residents  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.181  Not  until  the  Spring  of  1760  was  there  any  serious  shortage 
of  goods,182  but  even  then  the  situation  was  only  temporary,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  a  full  assortment  was  again  sent  from  London.181 

During  this  period  in  which  Trumbull  had  practically  no  part  in  the 
army  supply,  dissatisfaction  had  again  been  voiced  by  those  who  thought 
that  they  had  been  victimized  by  the  army  contractors  and  others  who 
catered  to  the  soldiers’  needs.  During  the  campaign  of  1760  the  sutlers184 
had  demanded  such  exorbitant  prices  for  their  wares  that  some  of  the 
troops  refused  to  make  payment  for  the  goods  which  they  had  purchased. 
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Because  many  lawsuits  had  grown  out  of  this  situation,  the  Assembly,  in 
March,  1761,  ordered  all  sutlers  and  traders  who  had  followed  the  troops 
during  the  previous  summer  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  May  to  show  reason  why  their  accounts  with  the  soldiers 
should  not  be  examined  by  the  Assembly  and  some  reasonable  price  be  fixed 
for  each  article  in  the  accounts  before  payment  be  made.  Notice  to  this  effect 
was  given  in  the  newspapers  of  New  Haven  and  New  London,180  but,  as 
such  an  investigation  would  doubtless  have  exposed  the  affairs  of  those 
in  high  places,  none  of  the  traders  appeared  before  the  Assembly  as  or¬ 
dered,  nor,  would  it  seem,  did  the  Assembly  take  any  further  action  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter. 

When  in  March,  1761,  the  Assembly  voted  2,300  troops, 1S6  Hunting- 
ton,  Hamlin,  Hubbard,  and  Nichols  were  again  appointed  commissaries,187 
and  Huntington  and  Jonathan  Trumbull  were  given  a  contract  as  "under¬ 
takers  on  the  proposals  of  prices  for  refreshments  and  cloathing,  etc.”  for 
the  Connecticut  troops  during  the  current  year.  To  carry  out  this  operation, 
the  Assembly  made  Huntington  and  Trumbull  a  loan  of  £6,000  lawful 
money,188  for  which  the  two  contractors  gave  bond.189  Probably  because 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  sutlers  during  the  previous  summer,  Am¬ 
herst  agreed  that  no  others  than  Trumbull  and  his  "associates”  should  be 
permitted  to  supply  the  army.190  In  April  Trumbull  was  purchasing  Lisbon 
wine,  tea,  chocolate,  coffee,  and  sugar  for  use  by  the  soldiers.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  tried  to  obtain  the  goods  at  the  lowest  price,  but 
although  the  goods  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Lake  George  region  where  the 
Connecticut  troops  were  largely  to  be  occupied  in  garrison  duty,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  buy  in  Boston  rather  than  in  New  York.191 

By  June  Huntington  and  Trumbull  came  to  realize  that  the  task  of 
supplying  twenty-three  hundred  troops  was  a  greater  task  than  they  could 
perform  alone.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  "covenant”  with  John  Led- 
yard  of  Hartford,  Eleazar  Fitch  of  Windham,  and  William  Williams  of 
Lebanon,  whereby  the  original  contractors  were  to  share  the  "profit  and 
benefit”  of  the  contract,  and  the  three  new  members  of  the  partnership — 
which  was  known  as  Trumbull  and  Company — were  to  share  their  just 
proportion  of  "costs,  charges,  and  losses.”  Each  member  agreed  to  make 
a  full  accounting  of  all  purchases,  expenses,  costs,  losses,  and  gains,  and 
Williams,  Fitch,  and  Ledyard  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  "proposals”  al¬ 
ready  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  Trumbull  and  Huntington.  Division 
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of  profits,  expenses,  and  responsibility  was  to  be  proportioned  in  ninths, 
according  to  which  Trumbull,  Huntington,  Ledyard,  and  Fitch  took  two- 
ninths  each  and  Williams  took  one-ninth.192 

In  order  to  show  General  Amherst  that  they  intended  to  conduct  their 
business  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  the  sutlers  of  the  previous 
campaign  had  done,  Trumbull  and  Company  wrote  to  the  General  pledg¬ 
ing  their  honor  to  supply  good  provisions  at  reasonable  prices.  So  that 
Amherst  might  have  no  subsequent  cause  for  complaint,  they  proposed 
that  should  the  price  of  any  article  which  they  should  furnish  be  found 
to  be  too  high,  the  two  chief  officers  of  the  Connecticut  regiments  should 
meet  with  other  officers  of  the  army  to  determine  what  would  be  a  just 
price.193 

On  June  17  five  teams  carrying  the  first  of  the  provisions  of  Trumbull 
and  Company  arrived  in  Albany.  Fitch  had  accompanied  the  teams  and 
took  up  his  post  as  representative  of  the  company  in  Albany,194  a  duty 
which  he  and  Ledyard  were  to  perform  alternately.195  Shortly  thereafter 
John  Alden,  Lebanon’s  inn-keeper,196  arrived  with  the  second  cart- train 
and  then  proceeded  to  Lake  George  where  he  took  up  his  position  as  the 
representative  of  the  company  on  the  scene.197 

From  the  beginning  difficulties  had  been  encountered  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  supply  operation.  Teams  had  been  hard  to  secure,198  and  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  gather  goods  in  New  York  because  of  the  slow 
transportation  from  Connecticut.199  Selection  of  the  goods  which  were 
sent  to  Albany  had  been  rather  indiscriminate,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  there  was  an  overstock  of  rum200  and  a  shortage  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  necessities.201  Personal  animosities  also  aggravated  an 
already  difficult  situation.  Captain  Porter  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  regi¬ 
ments  apparently  had  a  grudge  against  Fitch  and,  even  before  the  first  of 
the  supplies  had  reached  Albany,  Porter  had  attempted  to  discredit  the 
company.202  At  Crown  Point  Porter  continued  to  cast  his  aspersions  and 
succeeded  in  creating  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.203  Most  of  these  burdens 
of  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  business  had  fallen  upon 
Fitch.  By  the  end  of  July  he  had  had  his  fill  of  army  supply  and  returned 
to  Connecticut.  His  associates  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  his  post 
at  Albany,  which  Fitch  refused  to  do  until  he  had  been  paid  £200  for 
his  "Time  &  Extra  Service.”204 

On  August  3  the  field  officers  at  Crown  Point  met  to  determine  the 
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price  of  supplies  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  friction  between  certain  of 
the  officers  of  the  Connecticut  regiments  and  the  representatives  of  Trum¬ 
bull  and  Company.  Joseph  Sluman,  Trumbull’s  nephew  who  had  been 
sent  to  assist  Ledyard  and  perhaps  to  replace  Fitch,  was  able  to  report  that 
the  officers  had,  after  a  "Vast  Deal  of  Wrangling  &  Quarreling,”  come  to 
an  agreement  regarding  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  Company.200  The 
price  fixed  by  the  officers  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  business  ethics  of 
the  company,  for  there  was  actually  little  difference  between  the  prices 
which  they  decided  upon  and  those  established  by  the  contractors.206  Shortly 
after  this  vindication  of  Trumbull  and  Company,  Fitch  returned  to  Albany 
taking  with  him  a  new  supply  of  provisions.207  No  further  complaints 
were  heard  about  prices.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble  at  Albany 
and  Crown  Point. 

The  Company  had  laid  in  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  beverages  for 
use  by  the  troops.  Rum  was  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
contractors  had  purchased  wines  of  various  sorts  and  shrub,  a  concoction 
of  fruit  juice,  rum,  and  herbs.  General  Amherst  was  of  the  opinion  that 
use  of  alcohol  by  the  troops  impaired  their  efficiency  and  was  prejudicial 
to  their  health.208  Ledyard,  who  was  in  Albany  during  Fitch’s  temporary 
withdrawal  from  that  post  in  July,  had  tried  to  convince  the  General  that 
the  Connecticut  troops  would  "never  Labour  without  it”209  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  change  Amherst’s  mind,  and  in  August  General  Amherst  issued 
an  order  that  no  more  rum  be  provided  for  the  troops.210  On  the  strength 
of  this  order,  Colonel  Haviland,  the  commanding  officer  at  Crown  Point, 
seized  all  the  "Spiritous  Liquors”  at  the  fort.211  Several  days  after  Haviland 
had  made  his  seizure  at  Crown  Point  Trumbull’s  son,  Joseph,  and  John 
Alden  arrived  in  Albany  with  a  new  supply  of  rum.  As  official  notice  of 
Amherst’s  order  had  not  been  received  at  Albany,  the  employees  of  the 
company  proceeded  to  deliver  supplies  of  the  spiritous  liquid  to  the  various 
posts  where  the  Connecticut  troops  were  stationed.212  In  late  September 
or  early  October  Fitch  again  returned  to  Connecticut  to  meet  with  his 
partners  and  to  direct  a  new  supply  train  back  to  Albany.  Ledyard,  who 
was  at  his  home  at  Hartford  at  this  time,  was  quite  insistent  upon  sending 
new  supplies  of  rum  to  Albany.  Only  the  persistence  of  Trumbull  and 
Fitch  was  able  to  dissuade  him.213 

The  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  was  almost  as  embarrassing  a 
problem  as  was  the  oversupply  of  rum.  Actually,  the  one  problem  was 
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the  outgrowth  of  the  other.  Carts  were  hard  to  obtain  to  transport  the 
goods  from  Connecticut  to  Albany  and,  as  rum  was  an  item  of  high  value 
and  relatively  little  bulk,  the  contractors  preferred  to  use  such  carts  as 
they  could  engage  to  carry  rum  rather  than  foodstuffs.  New  York  traders 
brought  clothing  to  Albany  and  even  to  Crown  Point  and  the  contractors 
found  that  they  could  buy  these  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  brought 
from  Connecticut.214  Fitch  and  Sluman  also  tried  to  buy  foodstuffs  locally 
but  they  soon  found  that  when  they  depended  upon  getting  provisions  in 
the  neighborhood  the  supply  was  inadequate,  and  by  early  September  the 
food  supply  at  Crown  Point  was  practically  exhausted.215  At  this  critical 
juncture  the  situation  was  saved  only  by  the  timely  arrival  at  Albany  of  an 
unexpected  supply  train  from  Connecticut.  Unfortunately  for  the  contrac¬ 
tors,  the  drivers  of  the  teams  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  embarrassing 
situation  in  wrhich  Fitch  found  himself,  for  they  refused  to  transport  the 
goods  from  Albany  to  Crown  Point  unless  Fitch  sell  them  the  carts  and 
teams  which  they  had  driven  from  Connecticut.  Fitch  was  obliged  to  accede 
to  their  demands  and  thus  were  lost  seven  or  eight  teams  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  could  ill  afford  to  lose.216  Not  until  October,  it  would  seem,  did  the 
contractors  learn  that  it  was  both  safer  and  more  economical  to  ship  their 
goods  from  New  London  to  Albany  by  water.217 

In  all  previous  years  most  of  the  colonial  troops  had  been  returned  to 
their  homes  with  the  approach  of  winter.  Early  in  October,  therefore,  Fitch 
instructed  Trumbull  to  send  no  more  goods  to  Albany218  as  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  assumed  that  the  Connecticut  troops  would  soon  be  dismissed.  Contrary 
to  all  expectations,  however,  General  Amherst  requested  through  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  that  all  the  troops  of  the  colony  then  in  service 
be  kept  on  garrison  duty  during  the  winter.  The  Assembly,  apparently  with 
some  reluctance,  voted  that  the  twenty-three  hundred  men  be  kept  in 
service  until  July,  1762,  unless  released  sooner  by  General  Amherst.219 
The  Assembly  again  appointed  Fluntington,  Hamlin,  Hubbard,  and  Nich¬ 
ols  as  commissaries,220  and  the  contract  of  Trumbull  and  Company  was 
apparently  renewed.221  But  the  war,  so  far  as  Connecticut  was  concerned, 
was  over  and  what  followed  was  mere  anticlimax.222  The  firm  of  Trumbull 
and  Company  had  performed — after  a  fashion — the  service  for  which  it 
had  been  formed  and  was  then  dissolved  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  created. 
The  venture  was  not  a  total  loss,  but  the  profit,  especially  since  it  had  to 
be  divided  among  so  many  partners,  was  quite  small.  Furthermore,  the 
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government  was  slow  in  reimbursing  those  who  had  supplied  the  troops, 
and  it  was  several  years  before  Trumbull  received  his  full  compensation.223 

During  the  war  Trumbull  himself  never  served  in  the  field.  Trum¬ 
bull’s  biographer  says  that  two  of  the  companies  of  Trumbull’s  regiments 
served  for  sixteen  days  during  August,  1757,  when  they  went  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  William  Henry.224  Nevertheless,  as  the  war  had  progressed  Trum¬ 
bull  carried  out  important  missions  for  his  government,  and  these  he  per¬ 
formed  perhaps  as  well  as  any  other  could  have  done.  Perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  was  the  experience  which  he  gained  in  gathering  provisions 
for  use  by  the  troops;  in  this  respect  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  apprenticeship  for  the  great  service  in  this  line  which  he  was 
to  perform  for  Connecticut  during  the  American  Revolution. 

In  a  century  when  anyone  who  beat  a  drum  at  a  public  gathering  or 
gathered  a  few  stray  cattle  both  expected  and  received  his  monetary  re¬ 
ward,  it  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  one  who  had  provided  soldiers 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  would  be  adequately  compensated.  Thomas 
Hancock,  for  example,  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  fortune  was 
made  in  the  last  two  intercolonial  wars.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Trum¬ 
bull  did  not  make  a  fortune  out  of  his  army  supply.  Although  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  determine  what  this  work  did  for  Trumbull’s  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  did  at  least  help  to  keep 
him  solvent  for  a  while  and  permitted  him  to  pay  some  of  his  debts — 
particularly  those  closer  to  home.220  During  these  years  much  money  passed 
through  his  hands,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  extended  such  generous 
credits  as  to  bring  his  outstanding  debts  to  a  level  higher  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  On  June  14,  1759,  Trumbull  listed  the  debts  which  were 
due  him  at  £4,687  lOr  Id; 226  a  figure  somewhat  less  than  £1,000  below 
that  of  thirteen  years  before.227  On  August  17,  1762,  however,  the  amount 
of  money  due  Trumbull  had  risen  to  £10,154  12 s  10 Vid: 228  Certainly, 
Trumbull  had  not  grown  rich  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
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NO  ONE  would  have  denied  that  for  nine  years  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull  had  served  Connecticut  both  well  and — by  eighteenth- 
century  standards — honestly.  Nevertheless,  although  few  would 
have  deprived  him  of  it,  he  did  not,  apparently,  receive  what  he  may  have 
regarded  as  his  just  reward.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  French  and  Indian  War  had  left  Trumbull  a  poorer  man,  but  it  would 
be  even  less  exact  to  say  that  his  economic  situation  had  been  appreciably 
improved.  Opportunities  had  repeatedly  presented  themselves  during  these 
years,  but  Trumbull  either  failed  to  avail  himself  of  them  or — in  the  few 
cases  where  he  did — to  make  the  most  of  them. 

By  1760  business  in  the  colonies  had  become  very  slow.  Army  supply 
had  dwindled  and  retail  trade  was  in  a  sorry  state  because  drought  had  im¬ 
poverished  the  New  England  farmer.  Thus,  retail  buying  shrank  danger¬ 
ously  just  at  the  time  when  the  government  orders  were  drying  up,  and 
trade  thereby  received  a  double  blow.1  Trumbull,  it  is  true,  weathered 
these  years  with  the  help  of  Trumbull  and  Company’s  army  contract,  but 
this  contract  was  one  of  short  duration  and  for  a  period  during  which  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  field  had  been  sharply  reduced.  The  last  of  his 
army  accounts  was  settled  early  in  17632  and  from  that  point  on  Trumbull 
was  obliged  to  "go  it  alone”  without  the  benefit  of  either  government 
subsidy  or  the  questionable  benefit  of  the  partners  of  the  late  Trumbull 
and  Company. 

Retail  trade  in  the  early  1760’s  was  hardest  hit,  but  in  time  the  diffi¬ 
culties  filtered  up  through  the  higher  levels  of  the  economic  hierarchy.3 
Despite  the  fact  that  Parliament  had  appropriated  over  £1,150,000  be¬ 
tween  1757  and  1763  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  colonies  for  their  war 
efforts,4  money  was  scarce  and  credit  had  reached  a  low  ebb.  Debts  bur¬ 
dened  all  classes — farmers,  country  shopkeepers,  and  city  merchants — 
and  this  condition  prevailed  from  North  Carolina  to  New  Hampshire. 
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Everywhere  prices  were  low  and  debts  were  hard  to  collect.  Those  who 
had  given  bonds  for  their  debts  were  now  being  sued  in  the  courts.  Sheriffs’ 
sales  were  common  and  many  debtors  were  thrown  into  prison.  Those 
who  were  able  to  command  any  confidence  whatsoever  made  what  terms 
they  could  with  their  creditors.  Although  business  had  always  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  credit  basis  in  the  colonies,  creditors  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  to  press  for  payment,  and  thus  was  begun  a  vicious  cycle  which 
in  the  long  run  profited  nobody.  Country  shopkeepers  pressed  their  farmer 
debtors  for  payment;  the  merchants,  in  turn,  pressed  the  shopkeepers; 
British  merchants  demanded  settlement  from  the  colonial  merchants;  and 
English  manufacturers,  short  of  cash  because  the  flow  of  money  had 
broken  down  on  the  retail  level  and  no  money  was  reaching  Birmingham 
or  Sheffield,  refused  to  give  any  more  goods  to  the  London  merchants  un¬ 
til  the  debts  they  already  owed  had  been  paid.  Just  as  pressure  for  the 
collection  of  debts  had  moved  upward  from  each  successive  level,  so  there 
followed  a  downward  refusal  of  further  credit  all  along  the  line.5 

When  it  first  became  apparent  that  the  colonial  economy  was  heading 
toward  disaster,  shipowners  in  almost  all  of  the  American  colonies  in¬ 
creased  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  and  French  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  Reports  of  Connecticut’s  illicit  trade  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Trade6  as  well  as  to  that  of  General  Amherst.  Governor 
Fitch  at  first  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  violation  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,7  but  as  the  rumors  persisted,  and  as  General  Amherst  charged  the 
Connecticut  government  with  condoning  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  As¬ 
sembly  felt  impelled  to  pass,  in  May,  1762,  an  embargo  on  pork,  beef, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  rye.  This  act  provided,  however,  that  in  case  of 
serious  shortages  of  food  in  neighboring  colonies,  foodstuffs  might  be  sent 
to  the  needy  areas.s  In  September  of  1763  Fitch  assured  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  colony  had  taken  the  strictest  measures  to  prevent  this  illegal 
trade  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  no  Connecticut  traders  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Spanish  and  French  West  Indies.9  Governor  Fitch  must  have 
been  blind,  indeed,  if  he  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  shortly  before 
he  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  one  of  the  leading  Connecti¬ 
cut  legislators,  the  second  assistant  in  order  of  seniority,  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  trading  deal  on  Martinique. 

In  the  spring  of  1763  Trumbull  had  sent  one  of  the  sailing  vessels  in 
which  he  owned  an  interest,  the  sloop  Alliance ,  with  his  nephew,  Joseph 
Sluman,  as  supercargo,  to  Martinique.  The  Connecticut  products  were 
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easily  disposed  of  on  the  French  island,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  return  cargo,  apparently  because  of  competition  from  other 
colonial  shippers  who  were  in  port  at  the  same  time.  The  return  cargo, 
which  left  Martinique  in  mid-April,  probably  consisted  of  one  hundred 
hogsheads  of  molasses,  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  two  hogsheads  of  rum.10  At  any  rate,  Trumbull  made  a  profit  on  the 
voyage  and  by  August  had  sent  a  second  cargo  of  New  England  goods  to 
the  West  Indies.11  The  second  voyage  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the 
same  success  as  did  the  first. 

Others  may  have  retrieved  their  fortunes  in  this  West  Indies  trade, 
but  not  Trumbull.  It  was  the  trade  which  he  opened  with  Nova  Scotia 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  war  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his 
business — after  a  fashion — for  a  few  more  years  after  the  Peace  of  Paris 
of  1763.  This  trade  was  not  a  continuation  of  that  carried  on  with  Halifax 
during  the  previous  decade,  but  was  a  completely  new  one  with  the  New 
England  settlers  who  had  moved  to  the  southern  shore  of  Minas  Basin, 
an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Following  the  expulsion  by  the  British  of  thousands  of  French  "Aca- 
dians”  in  1755,  people  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  moved  to  the 
lands  forceably  vacated  by  the  French  farmers,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Basin  they  set  up  the  townships  of  Cornwallis,  Horton,  Falmouth,  and 
Windsor  on  the  New  England  pattern.  Lebanon  had  usually  contributed 
its  share  of  emigrants  in  the  "expansion  of  New  England.”  The  migration 
to  Minas  Basin  was  no  exception  and  there  were  people  from  Lebanon 
among  those  who  arrived  at  Horton  in  1760  and  in  Cornwallis  in  1761. 

When  the  New  England  settlers  reached  Nova  Scotia  they  found  that 
the  land,  as  they  had  expected,  had  been  cleared  by  their  French  predeces¬ 
sors,  but  that  the  soil  had  not  been  cultivated  for  five  or  six  years  and 
that  the  houses  and  barns  had  either  been  burned  at  the  time  of  the  evic¬ 
tion  of  the  Acadians  or  were  in  a  hopeless  state  of  repair.  Some  of  the 
settlers  were  men  of  some  means,  and  in  their  old  homes  in  Connecticut 
they  both  owned  property  and  held  securities  of  one  sort  or  another.  In 
their  new  homes,  however,  expenses  of  living  had  been  higher  than  they 
had  anticipated,  and  the  crops  had  been  a  miserable  failure.  By  the  spring 
of  1761  the  people  of  Horton  were  short  of  both  food  and  cash.  In  April 
Silas  Crane  of  that  town  offered  Trumbull  the  interest-bearing  notes  which 
he  (Crane)  held  of  a  certain  Captain  Lathrop  in  exchange  for  cash,  live¬ 
stock,  "England  and  West  India  goods,”  and  provisions.  Trumbull  was 
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agreeable  to  the  proposition,  and  six  weeks  later  Crane  specified  the  goods 
which  he  wanted  from  Connecticut — a  pair  of  four-year-old  oxen,  two 
cows,  sixty  sheep,  a  quantity  of  beef  and  pork,  and  one  hundred  bushels 
of  grain.12  During  the  summer  others  from  Nova  Scotia — Simon  New¬ 
comb  and  Ezekiel  Caulkins  of  Cornwallis  and  Elisha  Blackman  of  Horton, 
a  distant  relative  of  Trumbull — also  ordered  foodstuffs,  tools,  and  clothing 
from  Trumbull.13  The  latter  tried  to  send  something  to  each,  and  as  a 
result  was  unable  to  fill  each  order  completely.14 

In  the  summer  of  1761  the  crops  at  Cornwallis  and  Horton  again 
failed  because  of  severe  drought  and  people  were  obliged  to  sell  some  of 
their  goods  in  order  to  buy  the  necessities  for  existence.15  As  fall  came  on 
there  was  much  sickness  and  there  were  a  number  of  deaths.  The  food 
supply  was  so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  people  at  Cornwallis  doubted  whether 
the  provisions  would  last  until  the  following  spring.16 

Trumbull  continued  to  send  provisions  and  other  goods  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  people  during  the  fall  and  winter,17  but,  it  must  be  pointed  out, 
not  entirely  out  of  compassion  for  the  unfortunate.  Trumbull  capitalized 
on  the  critical  situation  in  which  these  customers  found  themselves,  and 
he  drove  a  hard  bargain.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  with 
Nova  Scotia  it  had  been  clear  to  Trumbull  that  the  people  there  could 
not  pay  their  debts,18  and  he  could  have  hardly  expected  payment  in  money. 
What  Trumbull  wanted — and  what  he  got — was  land.  Some  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  apparently  merely  put  up  their  land — in  both  Nova  Scotia  and 
Connecticut — as  security,19  but  others  deeded  their  land  to  Trumbull  out¬ 
right.20  It  is  certainly  not  to  Trumbull’s  credit  that  after  these  people  had 
deeded  their  land  to  him,  no  further  correspondence  was  continued  with 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.21  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  large  landhold¬ 
ings  which  Trumbull  was  accumulating  in  Connecticut,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
elsewhere  which  he  was  to  offer  as  security  during  the  next  few  years,  as 
his  own  creditors  pressed  to  collect  their  debts,  and  which  were  to  keep 
the  sheriff  from  his  door. 

Although,  to  use  Thomas  Lane’s  prophetic  words,  the  war  was  "carried 
on  very  brisk,”22  Lane  and  Booth  were  sadly  disappointed  in  the  remit¬ 
tances  which  Trumbull — to  say  nothing  of  their  other  Connecticut  cor¬ 
respondents — made  during  the  early  war  years.  On  February  28,  1759, 
they  wrote  to  Trumbull  as  follows: 

We  are  nowares  fearful  of  your  debt  altho  your  Ballances  rises 
much  higher  then  we  would  choose  occasiond  By  the  Length  of  Re- 
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turns  from  your  parts,  the  Dissapointment  in  this  point  often  gives  us 
much  uneasyness.  .  .  ,23 

Trumbull,  it  is  true,  had  made  small  remittances  to  Lane  and  Booth. 
On  February  5,  1759,  he  had  sent  several  bills  of  exchange  totaling  £420, 24 
but  these  did  not  reach  London  before  Lane  and  Booth  had  written  their 
letter  of  February  28.  Later  in  the  same  month  he  sent  a  second  remittance, 
this  time  for  £1,1 70, 25  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he  sent  Lane  and 
Booth  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £488  Is  Od  which  he  had  received  in  payment 
for  provisions  supplied  for  victualling  his  Majesty’s  Navy.20  After  these 
three  sizeable  payments,  which  were  made  in  rapid  succession,  Trumbull 
again  allowed  his  payments  to  Lane  and  Booth  to  lapse. 

During  all  these  years  Trumbull  had  paid  nothing  on  the  account  of 
the  company  of  Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin,  which  on  March  26, 
1759,  stood  on  Samuel  Sparrow’s  books  at  £650  2s  10 d.  On  that  date 
Sparrow  wrote  that  because  at  that  time  there  were  "more  than  ordinary 
oppertunities  of  improvement,”  his  being  out  of  his  money  was  working 
a  double  injustice  to  him.27  Sparrow’s  reproval  brought  forth  a  remittance 
of  £200  from  Joseph  Pitkin28  but  not  a  penny  from  Trumbull.  Trumbull 
did,  however,  make  bond  through  Samuel  Fitch  of  Boston  for  the  debt 
he  owed  Sparrow,  but  although  he  paid  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  he 
refused  to  make  any  reduction  on  the  principal.29 

As  credit  tightened  in  the  colonies,  Trumbull’s  creditors  in  both  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  began  to  dun  him  with  increased  persistence. 
James  Bowdoin,  for  example,  wrote  to  him  in  November  of  1761  stating 
that  he  (Bowdoin)  had  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  and  that  he  desired  Trumbull  to  discharge  the  bond  which 
Trumbull  had  made  to  Bowdoin  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight  or  ten 
months.30  When  ten  months  had  gone  by  and  Trumbull  had  as  yet  made 
no  payment,  Bowdoin  again  reminded  Trumbull  of  his  debt.31  Trumbull, 
meanwhile,  had  sent  Elisha  Williams,  Junior,  out  to  collect  some  of  his 
own  (Trumbull’s)  debts.  Williams  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  and 
reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  collect  a  single  penny  and  that  even 
Colonel  Pitkin,  Trumbull’s  erstwhile  partner,  would  not  pay  the  rent 
which  he  owed  Trumbull.32  The  Lebanon  merchant  was  doubtless  quite 
persistent  in  his  dunning  for  even  Bowdoin  learned  of  it  in  Boston.  On 
October  20,  1762,  he  wrote: 

I  observe  [that]  you  was  endeavoring  to  collect  money  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  your  debtors  with  a  special  view  to  discharging]  your  obliga- 
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tions  to  me;  I  pray  the  favor  you  would  be  as  earnest  with  them  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  in  the  mean  time  I  should  take  it  as  a  peculiar  favor  if  you 
could  (in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months)  let  me  have  £150  or 
£200.33 

Other  creditors  in  Boston  were  equally  insistent,34  and,  as  emotions 
were  stirred  and  nerves  became  frayed,  otherwise  dignified  Puritan  gentle¬ 
men  engaged  in  correspondence  which  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  In  the 
fall  of  1762,  for  example,  Trumbull  had  asked  one  William  Tisdale  to 
call  upon  a  certain  "Unkle  Antipas”  in  Boston  regarding  a  debt  of  £20 
owed  to  Trumbull.  When  Tisdale  attempted  to  carry  out  his  mission, 
"Unkle  Antipas”  told  him  that  "Unkle  James”  had  already  paid  the  debt 
and  that  Trumbull  had  failed  to  credit  the  payment  in  his  books.  In  his 
report  of  the  incident  to  Trumbull,  Tisdale  wrote,  "I  suppose  you  don’t 
want  it  twice.”35 

At  about  this  same  time  Robert  Livingston  of  Livingston  Manor,  New 
York,  also  began  to  press  Trumbull  for  a  settlement  of  his  account.  Al¬ 
though  Livingston  was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  New  York,  he 
insisted  that  the  failure  of  his  iron-ore  mine,  forge,  and  furnace  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  had  reduced  him  to  embarrassing  circumstances.36 
Trumbull  apparently  paid  Livingston  nothing  at  this  time,  nor  did  he  join 
the  company  which  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  iron  operations  after 
Livingston’s  failure,  even  though  he  was  invited  to  do  so.37 

Perhaps  the  seriousness  of  Trumbull’s  financial  plight  is  best  illustrated 
by  his  inability  to  pay  the  wages  which  he  owed  for  labor  on  his  farm.  In 
January,  1763,  Eliphalet  Wright  of  Mansfield  wrote  a  most  plaintive 
letter  to  Trumbull  asking  that  he  be  given  "the  remainder  of  my  wages.” 
Wright  said  that  he  was  in  great  want  and  that  unless  he  could  raise  some 
money  by  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  February  court,  he  would  be  sued 
for  debt  by  his  creditors.38 

By  1763  Trumbull  was  obviously  facing  bankruptcy.  His  credit  in 
London  was  then  so  low  that  even  his  old  friends,  Lane  and  Booth,  had 
apparently  declined  to  send  him  any  goods  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
as  his  standing  in  Boston  was  little  better,  the  retail  and  distributing  trade 
in  Lebanon  had  practically  dried  up.  The  trade  with  Rhode  Island  had 
petered  out  during  the  war,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  its  revival.  Busi¬ 
ness  had  been  brisk  in  the  Minas  Basin  region  but  when  the  people  there 
had  lost  the  last  of  their  lands,  and  thus  had  nothing  with  which  to  buy, 
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it  had  come  to  a  quick  halt.  Besides,  the  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  brought 
in  no  cash  and,  while  Trumbull  grew  rich  in  lands  through  their  trade, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  becoming  "land  poor.”  A  serious  situation  de¬ 
manded  radical  measures,  and  radical  measures  Trumbull  determined  to 
take. 

In  the  spring  of  1763  Trumbull  wrote  to  Lane  and  Booth,  his  largest 
creditors,  expressing  regret  that  he  had  been  unable  to  make  any  payments 
during  the  past  two  years  on  his  balance  of  £4,779  7 s  1  Od.  At  this  time 
he  made  a  token  payment  on  the  account,  but  he  also  told  his  correspond¬ 
ents  that  it  was  his  intention  to  "stop  .  .  .  [his]  hands  in  trade  for  the 
present.”  Lane  and  Booth  were  apparently  sympathetic  and  approved  of 
Trumbull’s  plans.  They  suggested,  furthermore,  that  when  English  goods 
should  again  be  in  demand  in  Connecticut,  and  when  Trumbull’s  shop¬ 
keeper  customers  would  be  able  to  "make  better  pay,”  the  correspondence 
be  resumed.39 

In  the  summer  of  1763  Trumbull  undertook  his  first  venture  in  trade 
with  the  French  West  Indies,40  and  from  the  profit  of  this  voyage  Trum¬ 
bull  sent  Lane  and  Booth  a  remittance  of  £2 50. 41 

During  the  same  summer  Trumbull  took  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Jona¬ 
than,  Junior,  into  his  rapidly  declining  business.  Although  he  had  con¬ 
templated  such  an  association  as  early  as  175 9, 42  and  although  in  the  fall 
of  1760  he  had  even  considered  sending  Joseph  to  London  to  negotiate 
for  an  army  contract,43  the  son  had  continued  to  carry  on  his  law-practice 
in  Norwich.  In  the  summer  of  1763,  however,  Joseph  at  last  agreed  to  go 
to  London  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  relieve  his  father’s  embarrassing 
financial  situation.44 

Both  father  and  sons  realized  that  resumption  of  trade  with  England 
would  not  alone  revitalize  the  business.  Consequently,  they  turned  to  a 
new  area  of  trade  closer  to  home:  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  There  they 
established  a  connection  with  one  Robert  Hooper  and  began  their  trade 
with  him  by  shipping  a  small  quantity  of  flour — actually,  only  twenty- 
five  barrels.45  Small  as  the  order  was,  the  Trumbulls  felt  that  the  Marble¬ 
head  business  was  so  vital  to  their  existence  they  should  use  every  means 
at  their  disposal  to  cultivate  it.  Consequently,  Joseph,  along  with  his 
brother,  Jonathan,  Junior,  visited  Marblehead  in  mid-August  and  called 
upon  both  Hooper  and  Jeremiah  Lee.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fine  manners  of  the  young  men  from  Connecticut,  and  Lee 
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placed  an  order  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  pork  and  twenty-five 
barrels  of  flour.  More  important  still  were  the  letters  of  introduction  which 
each  of  the  Marblehead  merchants  wrote  for  Joseph  to  carry  to  the  house 
of  Champion  and  Hayley  of  London.46  Thus  armed  with  orders  and  letters 
of  introduction,  Joseph  hastened  home  to  Lebanon,  received  last-minute 
instructions  from  his  father,  and  boarded  the  first  ship  for  London. 

On  September  29,  1763,  Joseph  Trumbull  landed  at  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  four  days  later  he  arrived  in  what  he  awesomely  described  as 
"the  Grand  Market  place  of  the  World.”  Joseph’s  mission  was  to  see 
Champion  and  Hayley  and  other  merchants  who  might  be  willing  to  open 
up  a  correspondence,  and,  also,  as  it  was  by  this  time  quite  certain  that 
British  troops  would  be  garrisoned  in  the  colonies  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  Indian  uprisings,  to  negotiate  for  a  provisions  contract  for  these 
troops.  The  time  of  his  arrival  was  inopportune  to  the  carrying  out  of 
both  purposes,  as  Parliament  was  then  in  recess  and  as  most  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  then  at  their  country  places.  Joseph,  however,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  sights  of  London  and  its  environs.  During 
the  first  few  weeks  of  his  stay  in  London  he  visited  London  Bridge,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  St.  James’  Palace,  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  lodge,  Eton  College,  and  Chelsea  Hospital. 
He  also,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  visited  the  theatre.  Other 
New  Englanders,  including  Colonel  Lyman,  were  also  in  London  at  this 
time  and  Joseph  made  it  a  point  to  call  upon  them.  Neither  did  he  neglect 
to  make  formal  calls  upon  the  colonial  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Jackson.47 

Joseph  was  able  to  do  very  little  by  way  of  actual  business  during  his 
first  months  in  London.  Through  conversations  with  those  familiar  with 
the  economic  scene,  however,  he  came  to  some  conclusions  regarding 
the  prospects  for  the  future  of  the  Trumbulls’  business.  Of  one  thing  he 
became  quite  certain,  and  that  was  that  there  would  be  little  hope  of  their 
resuming  trade  with  London  unless  some  confidence  could  be  restored  in 
their  credit.  Joseph,  therefore,  wrote  to  his  father  urging  him  to  collect 
all  the  money  that  could  be  gathered  to  pay  the  old  debts  which  he  owed 
in  England.4S  He  even  proposed  that  his  father  sell  one  of  their  vessels, 
the  sloop  Alliance ,  and  send  the  proceeds  to  England  for  the  payment  of 
debts.49 

A  visit  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lane  at  Lane’s  country  house  at  Clapham  gave 
Joseph  a  fund  of  new  ideas  as  to  how  to  reopen  the  trans-oceanic  trade. 
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Through  Lane,  Joseph  learned  that  flaxseed  was  in  demand  in  both 
England  and  Ireland  and  that  whale  oil  and  American-made  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  were  commanding  high  prices.  With  an  enthusiasm  reminiscent  of 
that  of  Elisha  Williams  fifteen  years  before,  Joseph  suggested  that  his 
brother  Jonathan,  Junior,  undertake  to  build  several  snows  and  that  these 
vessels  be  loaded  with  oil  and  flaxseed  and  sent  to  England  where  he 
(Joseph)  would  sell  both  vessels  and  cargoes  at  a  handsome  profit.  He 
even  proposed  that  Jonathan  send  several  vessels  out  on  whaling  voy¬ 
ages.50 

Jonathan  was  naturally  interested  in  his  son’s  suggestions  and  proposals, 
but  he  did  not  plunge  headlong  into  gathering  goods  for  shipment  to 
England  as  he  had  once  done  for  Elisha  Williams.  Perhaps  in  the  interval 
of  a  decade  and  a  half  Trumbull  had  become  a  wiser  man.  Especially  did 
he  avoid  becoming  involved  in  the  whale-oil  business  at  this  time  and 
for  good  reason.  The  Hancocks  of  Boston  were  then  engaged  in  a  fierce 
struggle  with  Joseph  Rotch  of  Nantucket  to  capture  control  of  the  oil 
market.  This  cut-throat  competition  drove  the  price  of  oil  to  an  all-time 
high,51  and  Trumbull  for  several  years  wisely  kept  his  vessels  away  from 
the  island.  Trumbull’s  second  venture  in  the  West  India  trade  with  the 
sloop  Alliance  had  been  a  failure,  as  the  islands,  both  English  and  French, 
had  such  an  abundance  of  provisions  that  the  price  was  low.  The  islanders 
also  demanded  high  prices  for  their  sugar,  and  thus  little  profit  had  been 
made.52  This,  too,  must  have  helped  make  Trumbull  cautious. 

Since  Joseph’s  departure  for  England,  Trumbull  had  formed  the  last 
of  the  partnerships  in  which  he  was  to  be  involved.  Late  in  1763  or  early 
1764  Jonathan  associated  in  trade  with  Eleazar  Fitch  of  Windham  to 
form,  with  Joseph,  the  firm  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull.53  Jonathan 
had  formed  this  partnership  with  Fitch  much  against  Joseph’s  wishes,04 
but  Fitch  was  a  wealthy  man50  and  one  whom  Trumbull  must  have  thought 
to  be  useful  in  re-establishing  credit  in  London.  With  this  new  association, 
Trumbull  was  not  free  to  follow  his  son’s  recommendations  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  new  partner. 

But  Trumbull  was  guided  not  merely  by  caution.  He  had,  at  this  time, 
become  involved  in  one  of  the  most  ambitious  business  undertakings  thus 
far  attempted  by  residents  of  Connecticut.  Trumbull’s  early  efforts  to  form 
a  shipmast  syndicate  had  come  to  nought,  but  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the 
New  Hampshire  monopoly  on  the  shipmast  trade  had  persisted.  Others 
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in  Connecticut  had  also  become  interested  in  developing  this  trade  and 
among  these  was  Jared  Ingersoll.  While  in  England  as  agent  for  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Ingersoll  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  persons  in  high 
places,  and  from  them  he  received  some  slight  encouragement.  Ingersoll, 
therefore,  began  a  one-man  propaganda  campaign  and  wrote  letters  to 
John  Pownall,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  others  to  the  effect 
that  the  pine  forests  of  eastern  New  England  were  so  depleted  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  begin  cutting  masts  along  the  upper  Connecticut 
River.  In  the  summer  of  1760,  after  turning  over  his  duties  as  agent  to 
Richard  Jackson,  Ingersoll  returned  to  Connecticut  to  form  a  company 
to  negotiate  a  mast  contract.56  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  company 
have  not  been  preserved,  but  Trumbull,  short  as  he  was  of  funds  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  organization.57 

When  Ingersoll  shortly  thereafter  returned  to  England,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  a  contract  from  the  Navy  Board,  but  delay  followed  delay  and 
not  until  the  winter  of  1762  was  the  cutting  of  masts  begun  on  the  upper 
Connecticut  under  the  supervision  of  Samuel  Willis  and  Matthew  Tal- 
cott,  both  of  whom  were  merchants  of  Middletown.  When  the  logs  were 
floated  down  the  river,  a  number  of  them  were  either  lost  or  broken  and 
the  workmen  were  obliged  to  cut  more  timber  to  replace  them.  By  Janu¬ 
ary,  1763,  the  first  of  the  timber  was  ready  for  shipment,58  but  again 
there  were  delays.  Lane  and  Booth,  who  had  contracted  to  carry  the  masts 
to  England,  finally  agreed  to  send  a  vessel  to  New  London  in  February, 
1764.u9  In  Connecticut  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  doubtless  in  hopes  that 
there  would  be  no  further  delays  as  he  was  at  this  time  being  prodded  by 
Joseph  to  gather  goods  for  a  cargo  to  England  and  also  to  undertake  a 
sizeable  venture  in  shipbuilding.  Both  of  these  projects  were  relegated  to 
second  place  in  Trumbull’s  thinking  while  the  mast  deal  was  at  such  a 
critical  stage. 

In  England,  Joseph  had  carefully  followed  these  developments.  Even 
while  the  masts  were  being  made  ready  for  transport,  Joseph  learned  that 
the  powerful  Wentworth  interests  were  seeking  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  the  cargo  condemned,60  and  he  therefore  pleaded  with  Agent 
Jackson  to  prevent  the  New  Hampshire  people  from  carrying  out  their 
designs.61  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  of  Windham,  who  was  then  in  London 
as  the  agent  of  the  Susquehannah  Company,  also  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Connecticut  mast-contractors,  and  by  the  fall  of  1764  enough  pressure 
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had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Navy  Board  so  that  a  mast  ship,  the 
Prince  Henry ,  was  sent  to  Connecticut.  Ingersoll  and  Willis  accompanied 
the  vessel  to  England,  where  it  arrived  in  December.  By  that  time  Inger¬ 
soll  realized  that  the  Wentworths  were  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack  and  Con¬ 
necticut’s  efforts  to  sell  masts  were  abandoned  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.62  Trumbull  apparently  profited  nothing  by  the 
mast  deal  even  though  it  distracted  him  from  more  important  affairs.63 

On  January  9,  1764,  Trumbull  wrote  a  letter  to  Lane  and  Booth  in¬ 
forming  them  of  the  formation  of  the  new  company  of  Trumbull,  Fitch, 
and  Trumbull,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  was  almost  as  confused  as 
the  state  of  his  own  finances.  In  much  detail  he  described  the  misfortune 
with  which  he  had  met  on  his  second  voyage  to  Martinique.  Next  he  quite 
frankly  declared  that  he  had  no  cash  with  which  he  could  make  payments 
on  his  old  debts.  He  did  say,  however,  that  although  he  had  transacted 
several  sizeable  business  deals,  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  mortgages  on 
land  in  payment.  Thus,  while  his  money,  as  he  put  it,  was  safe,  it  would 
work  a  hardship  upon  his  debtors  if  he  were  to  foreclose  the  mortgages. 
After  this  rather  unpromising  preface,  Trumbull  got  down  to  the  main 
purpose  of  his  letter :  that  of  proposing  the  opening  of  an  account  for  the 
company  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull.  Since  he  would  be  unable  to 
pay  anything  on  either  his  personal  account,  or  on  that  of  the  late  partner¬ 
ship,  Lane  and  Booth  were  to  be  patient  with  him  for  the  time  being  and  to 
be 

.  .  .  sensible  of  the  difficulties  attending  Remittance  from  hence — 
which  we  apprehend  may  be  removed  by  some  Assistance  &  Incourage- 
ment,  by  [your]  finding  [for]  us  [Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull]  some 
Imployment  in  Ship  Building  &  projecting  such  other  ways  &  Means 
as  are  in  our  Power.  .  .  . 

For  their  own  part,  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  would  build  a  vessel 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons  and  send  it  to  London  with  a  cargo 
of  flaxseed  and  oil.  Only  one  embarrassing  detail  remained:  if  the  cor¬ 
respondence  were  to  be  carried  on  successfully — or  for  that  matter,  at  all — 
the  present  accounts  of  the  several  partners  would  not  be  brought  into  the 
account  of  the  partnership,  but  each  would  have  to  settle  those  for  him¬ 
self  without  transfer.  He  promised,  however,  that  all  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  conducted  "with  the  strictest  honor  &  Punctuality.”64 

Even  had  he  tried,  Jonathan  Trumbull  could  have  not  chosen  a  less 
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opportune  time  to  beg  Lane  and  Booth  for  "one  more  chance.”  Joseph 
had  practically  camped  on  Thomas  Lane’s  doorstep,  but  Lane  was  adamant 
in  his  refusal  to  give  the  Trumbulls  any  more  goods.  When  Joseph  had  first 
arrived  in  England,  Lane  had  hoped  that  if  the  Trumbulls  could  secure 
a  provisions  contract  for  the  army,  trade  could  be  resumed.  Agent  Jackson, 
however,  advised  against  applying  for  such  a  contract  as  most  of  the  people 
concerned  with  the  granting  of  these  contracts  had  Irish  estates  and  there¬ 
fore  would  be  unwilling  to  purchase  provisions  in  the  colonies.65  Joseph, 
presumably,  followed  Jackson’s  advice  and  Lane  and  Booth  then  had  even 
less  reason  to  resume  business  with  Connecticut.  Still  unwilling,  however, 
to  offend  either  Joseph  or  his  father,  Lane  and  Booth  next  gave  the  excuse 
that  the  partnership  was  to  be  dissolved  in  the  spring  of  1765.  Joseph 
realized  that  this  was  merely  said  to  put  him  off  as  Lane  and  Booth  had, 
at  the  same  time,  given  a  large  quantity  of  goods  to  a  Mr.  Russel  of  Boston 
who  had  numerous  wholesale  customers  in  Connecticut.  Thomas  Lane  also 
informed  Joseph  that  he  was  going  to  go  into  partnership  with  someone 
in  Boston  when  his  relationship  with  Booth  had  terminated.  Although 
Lane  had  assured  Joseph  that  neither  he  nor  Booth  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  making  new  connections  with  other  British  mercantile  houses,  Joseph 
thought  that  Lane  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  "to  keep  us  in  subjection  to 
Boston.”66 

To  be  sure,  Joseph  was  in  a  humiliating  position  with  London  full  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  who  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  goods  while  he 
could  only  look  on.  So  often  had  he  been  rebuffed  that  he  was  becoming 
impatient  with  his  father’s  persistent  failure  to  pay  his  debts.  After  a  frus¬ 
trating  wait  of  three  and  one-half  months,  Joseph  decided  to  abandon  his 
efforts  in  London  temporarily  and  to  go  to  Ireland  where  he  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  flaxseed  and  naval  stores  for 
salt  and  "Liverpool  &  Manchester  goods.”67 

Late  in  January,  1764,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lane,  Joseph  left 
London,  not  for  Ireland,  but,  for  Bristol.  Lane  had  most  generously  written 
letters  of  introduction  to  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Thomas  and  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Apthorp,  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  Apthorp  of  Boston,68  and  who  was 
already  known  to  the  Trumbulls  as  a  man  of  "honest  dealings.”  Both  of 
these  houses  offered  to  give  the  Trumbulls  a  quantity  of  goods,  but  Joseph 
hesitated  to  accept  their  offers.  He  was  certainly  faced  with  an  apparently 
insoluble  dilemma,  and  rather  than  wrestle  any  further  with  the  problem, 
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he  threw  it  into  the  lap  of  his  father.  Clearly  he  stated  the  problem  and 
seriously  he  both  raised  and  answered  the  questions.  Should  he  make 
new  connections  before  the  old  debt  is  paid?  No,  he  reasoned,  that  would 
be  dangerous.  Should  the  Trumbulls  give  up  all  business?  No,  that  would 
be  unthinkable.  Should  he  come  home  and  admit  that  he  could  not  get 
credit  in  England?  No,  that  would  be  a  sad  affair.  What  was  he  to  do? 
The  only  hope,  it  seemed,  would  be  to  remain  in  England  and  await  re¬ 
mittances  from  Connecticut  and,  consequently,  restoration  of  their  credit. 
One  final  rhetorical  question  remained:  how  had  the  Trumbulls  gotten 
into  their  unfortunate  straits?:  by  allowing  themselves  to  give  credits  to 
people  who  had  no  intention  of  paying  their  debts.69 

In  Bristol  Joseph  had  tried  to  get  some  commissions  to  build  ships, 
but  the  Bristol  merchants  insisted  that  they  could  buy  vessels  cheaper  in 
London  than  they  could  have  them  built  in  Connecticut.70  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  however,  he  was  able  to  secure  a  commission  to  build 
a  sloop  of  sixty  tons  burden  for  a  certain  Edward  Dixon,  a  London  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  and  who  had  a  sizeable 
business  with  St.  Kitts.  There  was  only  one  embarrassing  detail.  Dixon 
would  agree  to  take  only  a  one- third  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  he  would 
pay  for  that  only  after  the  sloop  had  arrived  at  St.  Kitts  loaded  with  pro¬ 
visions.  This  was  certainly  not  as  good  a  contract  as  Joseph  might  have 
hoped,  but  it  was  the  only  business  deal  he  had  been  able  to  negotiate  thus 
far.  Joseph  transmitted  the  news  to  his  father  at  once  and  suggested  to 
him  that  Jonathan,  Junior,  begin  work  on  the  vessel  immediately.'1 

Perhaps  Joseph  felt  that,  having  accomplished  his  first  successful 
business  transaction,  he  needed  a  holiday.  At  any  rate,  he  left  London  for 
a  few  days  and  visited  some  of  the  points  of  interest  somewhat  more  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  metropolis.  On  this  tour  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  overawed  by  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  university;  to  Huntington, 
the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  to  Leicester,  the  city  famous  for  its 
stocking  manufactures.72  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Joseph  began 
his  genealogical  research  at  the  Heralds’  Office  which  about  1766  led  him 
— and  his  father  and  brothers  as  well — to  change  the  spelling  of  the  family 
name  and  to  appropriate  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Scottish  Trumbulls.73 

When  Joseph  returned  from  his  little  jaunt  to  the  country  he  met  a 
certain  Dr.  Bryant  who  was  in  charge  of  the  military  hospital  at  Fort 
Royal  on  the  island  of  Grenada.  Dr.  Bryant  contracted  to  have  the  Trum- 
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bulls  build  a  house  and  several  outbuildings  to  be  shipped  to  Fort  Royal 
on  the  sloop  which  was  to  be  built  for  Mr.  Dixon.  When  Joseph  informed 
his  father  of  the  contract,  he  wrote  that  Dr.  Bryant  also  expected  to  order 
three  or  four  more  dwelling  houses  and  perhaps  even  a  hospital  building. 
Joseph  estimated  the  total  profit  to  be  between  £1,500  and  £2,000,  which, 
he  maintained,  would  be  about  the  same  as  could  be  made  in  shipbuild- 

74 

ing. 

Late  in  March  Joseph  received  his  father’s  letter  of  January  9,  1764, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Lane  and  Booth.  This  was  the  letter  in  which 
Jonathan  announced  the  formation  of  the  new  company  of  Trumbull, 
Fitch,  and  Trumbull.  Although  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  partner¬ 
ship  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  as  undesirable,  he  had  seen  enough 
of  Thomas  Lane’s  bad  humor  to  know  that  Lane  would  not  take  kindly 
to  any  proposition  which  involved  new  credits.  Furthermore,  the  question 
would  perhaps  arise  as  to  whether  the  contracts  with  Dixon  and  Bryant 
were  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  made  for  the  Trumbulls,  father  and 
sons,  or  for  the  new  partnership.  Joseph  thought  it  best  not  to  deliver  his 
father’s  letter  to  Lane  and  Booth  at  that  time,  or,  as  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
at  least  not  "until  Mr.  Lane  is  more  at  liesure.”75 

Joseph  soon  had  reason  to  feel  that  the  hunch  he  played  in  regard  to 
his  father’s  letter  was  a  good  one.  Within  a  month  he  had  the  promise 
of  Governor  Melville  of  Grenada  of  an  order  for  three  "pre-fabricated” 
dwelling  houses,  a  court  house,  and  a  hospital.  Of  course,  it  was  only  a 
promise,  as  Melville  had  not  yet  been  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  new  buildings.  Joseph  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  Dr.  Bryant’s  obvious  part  in  the  Melville  business  and  when  he 
again  wrote  to  his  father  in  Connecticut  he  asked  that,  when  Bryant’s 
house  was  to  be  delivered,  a  present  of  some  fowls  and  a  sheep  be  sent  to 
the  physician  at  Fort  Royal.  Neither  did  he  overlook  the  advertising  value 
of  sending  a  well-constructed  house  to  an  important  military  station.  Fie 
therefore  asked  his  father  to  exercise  particular  care  in  preparing  the 
building — especially  as  Melville  would  probably  be  on  Grenada  at  the 
time  of  the  building’s  arrival  on  the  island.70 

Joseph’s  dealings  with  Dr.  Bryant  and  Governor  Melville  did  much 
to  raise  his  spirits,  but  when  at  last  he  gathered  enough  courage  to  speak 
to  Thomas  Lane  and  to  deliver  his  father’s  letter  to  the  London  partners, 
he  had  the  rude  shock  of  receiving  a  flat  rejection  of  the  proposals  made 
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by  his  father  for  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull.  This  treatment,  which 
he  regarded  as  most  cavalier,  caused  him  to  set  out  for  Ireland  or  anywhere 
else  goods  were  to  be  had.77 

Lane  and  Booth  again  provided  letters  of  introduction  for  Joseph’s 
journey.  First  Joseph  went  to  Manchester  where  he  visited  several  of  the 
larger  factories  and  some  of  the  more  important  counting  houses.  One  of 
the  commercial  houses  of  Manchester — Hyde,  Hamilton,  and  Company, 
which  produced  the  checked  cloth  and  handkerchiefs  so  important  in  the 
colonial  trade — offered  him  a  quantity  of  merchandise  on  twelve-months 
credit  and  the  sole  agency  for  their  goods  in  Connecticut.  Although  Joseph 
realized  that  this  was  the  best  offer  he  had  yet  received,  he  decided  to  look 
elsewhere  before  making  his  final  decision.'8 

Next  Joseph  visited  Liverpool  where  he  hoped  to  see  the  partners  of 
George  Campbell  and  Sons,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction  from 
Lane  and  Booth.  The  Campbells  were  not  in  town  at  the  time  and  Joseph 
decided  not  to  await  their  return.  Since  he  also  had  letters  to  some  of  "the 
best  people”  in  Newry,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  other  places  in  Ireland,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  that  island  where  he  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to 
make  consignment  for  sale  of  flaxseed  and  ships  and  to  learn,  perhaps, 
the  Irish  method  of  curing  beef.  Besides,  he  thought,  what  would  it  profit 
him  to  open  accounts  with  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  commercial 
houses  if  he  had  no  means  of  paying  for  the  goods?  When  he  again  wrote 
to  his  father  of  his  travels  and  his  prospects,  he  once  more  urged  him  to 
find  some  means  of  raising  money  and  to  make  a  reasonable  payment  on 
whatever  goods  he  should  order,  "especially  at  first  beginning,  which,” 
he  wrote,  "will  give  us  great  credit.”  Joseph  had  long  since  learned  that 
in  Great  Britain  "Punctuality  ...  is  19/20ths  of  the  religion  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  Trade.”79 

In  Ireland  Joseph  met  with  no  success  as  at  that  time  the  Irish  mer¬ 
chants  were  interested  in  neither  ships  nor  flaxseed.  When  he  returned  to 
London  he  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  order  goods  from  London 
or  Bristol  merchants  rather  than  from  a  house  in  Birmingham  or  Ireland 
as  the  merchants  of  the  former  cities  would  not  require  payments  in  cash 
but  would  be  willing  to  accept  ships,  oil,  or  flaxseed  in  return.  After  con¬ 
sidering  all  of  the  offers  which  he  had  received,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the 
house  of  Champion  and  Hayley  of  London  and  that  of  Stephen  Apthorp 
of  Bristol.  Champion  and  Hayley  gave  him  goods  for  Trumbull,  Fitch, 
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and  Trumbull  to  the  value  of  £1,200  on  nine  months’  credit  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  gave  goods  worth  £1,000  on  six  months’  credit.80 

Throughout  August  Joseph  was  a  busy  man.  His  plan  was  to  sail  for 
Connecticut  about  September  l,81  but  before  sailing  he  had  to  select  the 
goods  which  had  been  promised  to  him.  It  was  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  selection  be  a  careful  one,  for  it  appeared  that  this  would  be  the  last 
goods  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  in  England  until  remittances  should 
again  restore  his  credit.  Before  leaving  England,  Joseph  engaged  a  malt¬ 
ster  to  go  with  him  to  Connecticut  to  revive  the  Trumbull  malt  house 
and  to  begin  the  operation  of  a  brewery.  Joseph  agreed  to  provide  the 
man’s  passage,  meat,  drink,  and — after  his  arrival  in  Connecticut — lodg¬ 
ing.  The  malt  operation  was  apparently  to  be  conducted  independently 
of  the  partnership  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull.82 

While  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  activity,  Joseph  received  the  news 
that  heavy  rains  had  ruined  the  grain  crop  in  England  and  Ireland  and 
that  in  Ireland  the  farmers  had  been  obliged  to  pull  up  the  flax  before  it 
was  ripe.  This  meant  that  the  British  market  for  flour  and  flaxseed  would 
be  particularly  good.  He  also  learned  that  the  whale  fishery  of  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  had  been  especially  poor  and  that  oil  and  whalebone 
were  likely  to  be  in  good  market.83  Joseph  quickly  dispatched  this  report 
of  business  conditions  and  prospects  to  his  father,  wound  up  his  affairs 
in  London,  and  sailed  for  Connecticut  early  in  September. 

Meanwhile,  Jonathan  Trumbull  had  been  equally  busy  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Despite  his  plea  of  poverty  to  his  Boston  creditors,84  Trumbull  had 
added  still  another  vessel  to  his  small  fleet,  the  sloop  Seaflower.  Although 
he  had  at  first  prudently  avoided  returning  to  the  oil  business  while  the 
Hancocks  and  Joseph  Rotch  were  fighting  their  price  war,  Joseph  Trum¬ 
bull’s  enthusiastic  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  oil  market  in  London 
weakened  his  resistance.  In  fact,  in  the  summer  of  1764  he  again  sent 
his  vessels  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  for  oil  and  began  negotiation  to  resume 
his  provisions  trade  with  Nantucket.80  The  trade  with  Martha’s  Vineyard 
did  not  prosper,  for  although  small  quantities  of  oil  were  loaded  there,  he 
did  not  secure  enough  to  put  the  venture  on  a  profitable  basis. SG  On  Nan¬ 
tucket,  however,  Trumbull  found  a  new  customer  in  the  partnership  of 
Paul  Bunker,  Nathaniel  Macy,  and  Joseph  Swain.  One  of  their  orders, 
which  he  filled  late  in  October,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
barrels  of  beef,  fifty  barrels  of  pork,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cheese,  butter, 
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flour,  and  other  foodstuffs.87  Captain  Allen,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Sea  flower,  reiterated  Joseph’s  suggestion  that  the  Alliance  and  the  Sea- 
flower  be  sent  whaling,88  but  Trumbull  seems  to  have  disregarded  the 
advice. 

At  this  time,  the  sloop  for  which  Joseph  had  contracted  with  Mr. 
Dixon  was  under  construction  at  East  Haddam.89  Shortly  after  the  work 
had  begun,  Dixon  reneged  on  his  contract — as,  incidentally,  did  Dr. 
Bryant  for  his  pre-fabricated  houses — but  the  vessel  was  completed  for 
use  by  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull.  Thus,  by  the  time  Joseph  returned 
to  Connecticut  in  October,  1764,  the  company  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and 
Trumbull  was  a  "going  concern,”  even  though  not  a  solvent  one. 

Jonathan  Trumbull  had  always  operated  his  business  affairs  from 
Lebanon.  As  he  had  some  important  real  estate  holdings  in  Norwich,  and 
as  Eleazar  Fitch  had  also  long  transacted  some  of  his  business  there,  it 
was  decided  to  make  Norwich  the  location  of  the  "central  office”  of  Trum¬ 
bull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  with  Joseph  Trumbull,  the  junior  member  of 
the  partnership,  in  charge.  In  eighteenth-century  partnerships  there  were 
"branches”  wherever  one  of  the  members  lived  or  wherever  they  had  an 
agent  who  carried  on  a  significant  part  of  the  business.  In  addition  to  the 
main  office  at  Norwich,  therefore,  branches  of  this  company  existed  at 
Lebanon  and  Windham — the  homes  of  the  three  partners — and  at  East 
Haddam  where  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Junior,  and  Joseph  Sluman  carried 
on  the  shipbuilding  and  operated  a  warehouse. 

Norwich  was  an  ideal  place  for  the  location  of  the  company’s  central 
office.  The  town  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  colony  and  had  a  flourishing 
retail  trade.  During  the  1760’s  there  were  several  prominent  importing 
houses  including  those  of  William  and  Peter  Lanman  and  Jeremiah  Cle¬ 
ment.90  The  Trumbull  office  and  warehouse  was  located  in  the  newer  part 
of  the  town  (known  as  Chelsea)  which  had  grown  up  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yantic  and  Quinebaug  Rivers  and  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  Thames 
River.  Joseph  enjoyed  a  high  position  in  the  social  life  of  Norwich  and 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Sixth  (or  Chelsea)  Ecclesiastical  Society.91 

Although  at  first  Joseph  was  much  occupied  with  buying  beef  and 
pork  in  and  about  Norwich,92  it  was  at  this  location  that  the  newer  phases 
of  the  business  were  conducted.  The  ships  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trum¬ 
bull  sailed  from  the  Trumbull  wharf  in  Chelsea  and  it  was  there,  too,  that 
the  Trumbulls  built  their  new  malt  house.93 
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While  the  Trumbulls  and  Mr.  Pitkin  were  engaged  in  setting  up  their 
new  partnership,  there  began  the  long  series  of  events  which  were  to 
culminate  in  the  War  for  American  Independence.  In  March,  1764, 
Parliament  passed  the  Sugar  Act — or  as  it  was  more  properly  called,  The 
American  Revenue  Act — with  the  twofold  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
to  defend  the  colonies  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  molasses  smuggling  in 
which  the  colonists  were  known  to  have  been  engaged.  The  act  provided 
for  a  five  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  sent  to  the  colonies 
— which  was  double  the  previous  rate — and  other  items  were  taxed  for 
the  first  time.  The  list  of  goods  which  could  be  shipped  from  the  colonies 
only  to  England  was  extended  to  include  iron,  whale-fins,  hides,  raw  silk, 
potash,  and  pearl  ashes.  Bad  as  these  features  of  the  act  were  in  the  eyes  of 
the  colonists,  the  most  serious  provision,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
was  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  non-British  West  India  sugar  from  six 
pence  to  three  pence  with  the  understanding  that  henceforth  the  duty 
would  be  actually  collected.94 

One  year — almost  to  the  day — after  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
Parliament  passed  the  famous  Stamp  Act  which  provided  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  legal  instruments  drawn  up  in  the  colonies  were  to  be 
executed  on  paper  which  bore  a  stamp  of  value  from  two  pence  to  six 
pounds,  depending  upon  the  importance  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  that 
almanacs,  calendars,  dice,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  playing  cards  were 
also  to  carry  the  stamp.  Violations  of  the  act  were  to  be  cognizable  by 
the  courts  of  vice-admiralty.90 

Joseph  Trumbull  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  and  he  carefully  followed  the  activities  of  Parliament  at  that 
time.  Joseph’s  circle  of  London  acquaintances  was  quite  naturally  con¬ 
servative  in  politics,  and  Joseph,  to  some  degree,  reflected  his  temporary 
intellectual  environment.  For  John  Wilkes,  for  example — the  martyr 
to  royal  oppression  who  had  published  the  famous  issue  "Number  45”  of 
the  North  Britain ,  and  who  aroused  much  admiration  in  Connecticut — 
Joseph  had  nothing  but  contempt.90  Although  he  failed  to  see  how  the 
Sugar  Act  would  affect  colonial  commerce  one  way  or  the  other,  his 
colonial  loyalties  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Stamp  Act  would  be  passed, 
not  for  the  revenue  which  it  would  provide,  but  because  Parliament  wanted 
to  set  a  precedent  for  taxing  the  colonies  directly.  He  felt  quite  strongly 
that  with  the  voting  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Parliament  would  clear  the  way 
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to  exercise  full  control  over  the  colonies  without  regard  for  governor, 
charter,  or  representative  assemblies.97 

When  Joseph  returned  to  Connecticut  late  in  1764  he  found  that  the 
Sugar  Act  and  the  impending  Stamp  Act  had  aroused  more  than  academic 
interest.  Serious  arguments  against  the  Sugar  Act  had  been  advanced  by 
the  Boston  merchants  who  in  April,  1763,  had  banded  together  in  "The 
Society  for  Encouraging  Trade  and  Commerce  within  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay”  even  before  the  bill  had  been  passed.98  The  Boston 
merchants  appealed  to  their  fellow  traders  in  Connecticut  to  exert  pres¬ 
sure  to  prevent  passage  of  the  bill.99  The  New  London  merchants  to  whom 
the  appeal  from  Boston  had  been  addressed  presented  the  matter  to  the 
Assembly,  and  the  Assembly,  in  turn,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question.  The  committee,  of  which  Jonathan  Trumbull  acted  as  sec¬ 
retary,  recommended  that  three  New  London  merchants,  Gurdon  Salton- 
stall,  Nathaniel  Shaw,  and  Thomas  Mumford,  Junior,  prepare  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut’s  arguments  against  the  passage  of  a  Parliamentary 
act  which  would  endanger  the  economic  welfare  of  the  colony.100 

Although  the  Sugar  Act  was  passed  before  the  committee’s  memorial 
had  been  drawn  up,  the  colony  was  at  least  on  record  as  objecting  to  the 
act  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  act  would  ruin  both  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  and  its  shipbuilding,  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  would  thus 
be  unable  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  owed  in  Great  Britain.101  The  sin¬ 
cerity,  as  well  as  the  logic,  of  such  statements  as  the  above,  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  questioned,  for  merchants  such  as  Trumbull  who  had  nothing  with 
which  to  pay  their  debts  without  the  Sugar  Act  had  little  to  lose  with  a 
Sugar  Act.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  British  authorities  undertook  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  fears  of  the  colonial  merchants 
were  confirmed.  Not  only  did  the  merchants  and  distillers  suffer,  but 
farmers,  as  well,  experienced  new  misfortunes  when  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  them  to  dispose  of  their  agricultural  products  to  those  who 
traded  with  the  West  Indies.  It  was  not  long  before  the  colonists — already 
short  of  media  of  exchange — felt  the  effects  of  decreased  circulation  of 
specie.102 

The  Stamp  Act  aroused  even  more  opposition  than  had  the  Sugar  Act. 
This  was  because  it  operated  directly  upon  a  larger  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  on  a  more  articulate  one.  These  lawyers,  printers,  and  merchants 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  no  silver  with  which  to  pay  the  stamp 
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tax  (as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  act)  since  the  effect  of  the  Sugar  Act 
had  been  to  cause  all  specie  to  disappear  from  the  colonies. 

Richard  Jackson,  the  colonial  agent,  had  anticipated  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  as  early  as  March,  1764,  he  had  warned  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  authorities  accordingly.  The  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  against  the  impending  bill.103  In  October,  1764,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  it  had  already  published  its  arguments  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Reasons  Why  the  British  Colonies  in  America  should  not  he 
charged  with  internal  Taxes  by  Authority  of  Parliament.10*  Actually,  the 
protest  was  mildly  worded,  but  it  reiterated  Connecticut’s  old  claim  of 
rights  granted  by  her  charter,  in  this  case  specifically,  the  right  to  be  taxed 
only  by  laws  to  which  the  Assembly  had  given  approval.105 

Connecticut’s  protest  did  not  even  get  a  hearing  before  Parliament, 
but  that  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  question.  Discussion  of  the  act 
and  agitation  for  its  repeal  cluttered  the  correspondence  of  Connecticut 
officials  and  private  citizens,106  but  the  dissatisfaction  was  more  dramati¬ 
cally  evidenced  in  the  town  meetings — particularly  those  of  the  more 
radical  eastern  half  of  Connecticut — where  the  common  folk,  obviously 
encouraged  by  their  betters,  burned  in  effigy  Jared  Ingersoll,  who  had 
consented  to  serve  as  stamp  agent  in  Connecticut. 

In  August,  1765,  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the  townfolk  had 
burned  Ingersoll  in  effigy,10'  the  freemen  of  Lebanon  unanimously  went 
on  record  as  opposing  the  act  which  they  regarded  as  being  "utterly  sub¬ 
versive  to  their  Rights  &  Priviledges  both  by  Charter,  and  as  English  Men.” 
Jonathan  Trumbull  conveyed  these  sentiments  of  his  fellow  townsmen  to 
Governor  Fitch  and  asked  that  the  governor  call  a  special  assembly  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  in  New  York  with  representatives  of  the 
other  colonies  so  that  the  opinions  of  all  of  the  colonists  might  be  made 
known.108 

In  September  Trumbull  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  to  be  held  in  New  York.  Trumbull,  however,  de¬ 
clined  the  appointment  and  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  named  in  his  stead.109 
This  was  one  instance  where  a  man’s  refusal  to  render  public  service  ulti¬ 
mately  worked  to  his  political  advancement.  Governor  Fitch  was  perhaps 
as  much  opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act  as  was  Trumbull,  but  the  governor  be¬ 
lieved  that  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king  and  as  one  bound  by  oath  to 
uphold  the  law,  the  Stamp  Act,  no  matter  how  repulsive  to  the  colonists, 
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would  have  to  be  obeyed.  In  November  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  Fitch  asked  that  the  assistants  administer  the  required  oath  that  the 
governor  uphold  the  act  and  secure  its  enforcement.  Seven  members  of  the 
council,  led  by  Jonathan  Trumbull,  walked  from  the  council  chamber, 
and  the  four  who  remained  administered  the  oath  as  requested  by  the 
governor.110 

When  Governor  Fitch  took  the  Stamp  Act  oath  he  signed  his  own 
political  death  warrant.  In  the  election  of  May,  1766,  Fitch  and  the  four 
assistants  who  administered  the  oath  were  defeated.  At  that  time,  William 
Pitkin  was  elected  governor,  and  Trumbull,  who  had  become  something 
of  a  hero  following  his  exodus  from  the  council  chamber,  was  elected 
deputy  governor.111  According  to  the  custom  of  the  colony,  Trumbull  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  Connecticut  Superior  Court  at  the  time  he  became 
deputy  governor.112 

Although  Trumbull  was  vehemently  opposed  to  both  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  Stamp  Act,  and  although  his  biographers  have  linked  him  with 
the  early  activities  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,113  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  definitely  to  what  extent  the  Parliamentary  acts  in  question  directly 
affected  his  business  or  to  what  degree  the  state  of  his  finances  colored  his 
political  thinking.  That  he  was  being  sorely  pressed  by  his  creditors  at 
the  time  is  beyond  dispute,  but  throughout  his  business  career  there  was 
never  a  time  in  which  that  was  not  the  case.  By  this  time,  however,  it  must 
have  been  apparent  even  to  him  that  creditors  of  such  long  standing  could 
not  be  put  off  forever. 

In  March,  1764,  when  Joseph  was  still  in  London,  Jonathan  Trumbull 
learned  that  John  Lane,  the  son  of  Thomas  Lane,  was  sailing  for  Boston 
and  that  he  would  press  for  the  payment  of  Trumbull’s  debts.114  Young 
Mr.  Lane  arrived  in  Boston  early  in  May,  and  at  that  time  he  informed 
Trumbull  that  he  would  visit  Connecticut  some  time  toward  the  end  of 
the  year.115  With  that,  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  drop  until  August, 
when  Lane  and  Booth  wrote  to  Trumbull  from  London  criticizing  him 
for  making  no  payments  on  his  balance  even  though  Trumbull  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  information,  large  sums  of  money  pass  through  his  hands. 
Apparently  the  time  for  the  showdown  had  come.  Lane  and  Booth  ad¬ 
vised  Trumbull  that  John  Lane  and  Matthew  Talcott,  their  attorney, 
would  be  in  New  London  some  time  during  the  fall  and  that  they  would 
expect  Trumbull  to  give  them  a  full  account  of  his  affairs,  as  well  as  to 
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make  a  substantial  payment  on  his  account  and  to  give  good  security  for 
the  remainder.116 

It  would  seem  that  John  Lane  did  not  go  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall  of 
1764,  and  Trumbull  was  thus  given  another  brief  respite.  Lane  may  have 
thought  it  futile  to  leave  Boston  when  many  of  the  colonial  merchants 
were  both  refusing  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  British  merchants  and  were 
at  the  same  time  boycotting  British  goods.  Trumbull  was  sticking  to  his 
guns  in  his  refusal  to  pay  his  British  debts,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
receiving  any  British  goods  was  hardly  due  to  his  participation  in  the  boy¬ 
cott,  for  in  the  spring  of  1765  he  requested  a  shipment  of  goods  from 
Champion  and  Hayley  of  London.  The  goods  were  refused  because,  as  the 
London  merchants  reminded  him,  Trumbull  had  not  yet  paid  for  the 
merchandise  which  he  had  bought  the  previous  summer  on  nine  months’ 
credit.117 

The  last  thing  that  Trumbull  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  another  bond. 
Already  he  had  made  too  many  of  them  for  comfort,  and  all  of  them  had 
been  at  terms  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  individuals  to  whom  the 
bonds  were  made.  In  April,  1765,  for  example,  John  Ewing  of  Boston 
gave  Trumbull  the  alternative  of  paying  in  full  his  bond  of  £1 13  Is  lawful 
money  Massachusetts  currency  or  of  signing  a  new  bond  for  £ 144  5  s  10 d, 
which  sum  would  represent  principal  and  interest.118  Also,  in  May  Trum¬ 
bull  received  a  most  threatening  letter  from  Samuel  Fitch,  the  attorney  for 
Samuel  Sparrow,  in  which  Fitch  warned  that  unless  the  first  of  Sparrow’s 
two  bonds  were  paid  at  once,  legal  steps  would  be  taken  to  collect  Sparrow’s 
money.119 

In  May,  1765,  what  was  apparently  inevitable  happened.  Matthew 
Talcott — who,  ironically  enough,  was  instrumental  in  opening  Trum¬ 
bull’s  account  with  Thomas  Lane — acted  as  attorney  for  Lane  and  Booth 
in  drawing  up  four  bonds  to  cover  Trumbull’s  debt  which,  with  interest, 
totalled  £4,060  1 4s.  According  to  the  schedule  the  first  and  largest  bond 
(for  £1,500)  was  due  July  1,  1765,  and  the  last  was  due  on  January  1, 
17 67. 120  Certainly  this  was  a  short  time  in  which  to  pay  so  large  a  debt. 
Nevertheless,  Trumbull  apparently  intended  to  do  what  he  could  to  meet 
the  rather  harsh  terms,  for  shortly  thereafter  he  sent  ninety  casks  of  oil 
valued  at  £354  3 s  to  Lane  and  Booth  via  New  York.  Trumbull  prudently 
asked  that  the  matter  of  his  making  bond  to  Lane  and  Booth  be  kept  in 
strictest  confidence,121  as  it  was  of  utmost  importance  that  the  fact  should 
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not  be  made  known  in  Connecticut  lest  his  other  creditors  suspect  that 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  press  for  an  immediate  settlement. 

Evidently  the  secret  was  too  heavy  to  keep,  and  either  the  London 
merchants  or  their  attorney,  Matthew  Talcott,  betrayed  the  confidence.  At 
least  so  it  would  seem,  for  in  the  months  that  followed,  Trumbull’s  Boston 
creditors  began  to  dun  him  with  renewed  vigor.  Most  of  them,  further¬ 
more,  demanded  cash,12*2  and  Trumbull  somehow  managed  to  make  a 
few  small  payments  on  several  of  his  overdue  balances.123  In  August 
Stephen  Apthorp  of  Bristol  also  reminded  Trumbull  that  payment  for  the 
goods  which  Joseph  had  bought  for  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  on 
six  months’  credit  the  year  before  was  overdue.124 

During  the  fall  of  1765  and  the  winter  of  1765-1766  Trumbull  ex¬ 
erted  every  effort  to  raise  cash.  David,  his  third  son,  did  not  go  to  college 
as  did  Joseph  and  Jonathan,  Junior.  Trumbull’s  biographer  maintained 
that  this  was  because  of  Trumbull’s  financial  embarrassments.120  What¬ 
ever  the  reason  may  have  been,  David  remained  in  Lebanon  and  about 
this  time  associated  with  his  father  and  two  elder  brothers  in  a  family 
partnership  which  operated  independently  of  that  of  Trumbull,  Fitch, 
and  Trumbull.  The  latter  company,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  formed 
for  trans-oceanic  trade.  The  family  partnership,  Jonathan  Trumbull  and 
Company,  was  formed  in  an  attempt  to  regain  command  of  Connecticut’s 
provisions  trade. 

At  this  time  David  traveled  from  place  to  place  buying  cattle,  cheese, 
and  barreled  provisions,126  and  Jonathan,  Junior,  went  to  Nantucket 
where  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  whale  oil.12'  At  Norwich,  Joseph 
set  up  a  machine  to  clean  flaxseed,  and  at  Lebanon  Jonathan  stepped  up 
production  at  his  flour  mill.128 

The  reason  for  this  unusual  activity  was  that  the  Trumbulls  were 
gathering  cargoes  for  a  new  vessel,  the  snow  Neptune  which  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  built  in  the  Trumbull  shipyard  at  East  Haddam.  It  was  planned 
to  send  the  Neptune  to  London  with  oil  and  this  venture  commanded 
immediate  attention,  as  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  the  vessel  reach 
London  before  January  1,  1766,  when  Trumbull’s  note  to  Lane  and  Booth 
fell  due.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  Trumbull  family  were  staked  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  venture,  Jonathan,  Junior,  was  careful  to  insure 
the  vessel  and  cargo  through  Lane  and  Booth  for  £1,5  00. 129 

Although  there  were  several  delays  before  the  vessel  set  sail,  the  Nep- 
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tune  left  Nantucket  in  mid-December.130  After  four  days  at  sea  the  ship 
sprang  a  leak  to  such  an  extent  that  Captain  Nathaniel  Coffin  and  the  crew 
were  forced  to  leave  the  ship.  The  people  from  the  Neptune  were  taken 
aboard  a  vessel  bound  for  Liverpool,  and  shortly  after  their  rescue  the 
Neptune  sank.131 

As  soon  as  Lane  and  Booth  learned  of  the  sinking  of  the  Neptune ,  they 
set  about  to  collect  the  £1,500  insurance.  John  Lane,  who  informed  the 
Trumbulls  of  the  affair,  told  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Junior,  that  they  would 
probably  fare  better  with  their  £1,500  than  if  the  vessel  had  reached 
port.132  In  collecting  the  money,  however,  Lane  and  Booth  ran  into  un¬ 
foreseen  difficulties.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  marine  insurance  was  han¬ 
dled  by  a  broker — usually  a  merchant  who  had  insurance  brokerage  as  a 
sideline — who  solicited  shares  in  the  insuring  venture  from  any  and  all 
who  cared  to  invest.  If  the  insured  vessel  met  with  disaster  the  broker  col¬ 
lected  the  pledged  amounts  from  the  individual  underwriters  and  turned 
over  the  money — minus  a  small  broker’s  fee — to  the  owner.  Four  days 
after  subscribing  £100  on  the  Neptune’s  voyage,  one  of  the  underwriters, 
a  certain  Richard  Cowley  of  London,  died.  Lane  and  Booth  succeeded  in 
collecting  the  other  £1,400  from  the  other  underwriters  but  Cowley’s 
estate  refused  to  pay  the  £100. 133  During  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
Lane  and  Booth  made  repeated  attempts  to  collect  this  money  but  without 
success.134  From  the  £1,400  which  they  were  able  to  collect,  Lane  and 
Booth  deducted  £35  for  brokerage  fee  and  credited  the  balance  of  £1,365 
to  Trumbull’s  account.130  This  was  the  largest  payment  they  were  ever  to 
receive. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Neptune  started  on  her  ill-fated  voyage, 
Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  were  busy  transporting  foodstuffs  to  New 
London  where  they  had  sold  some  provisions  for  the  British  man-of-war 
Cygnet.  At  the  same  time  they  were  also  providing  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
for  Nathaniel  Shaw’s  brigantine  Lucretia ,  which  was  loading  for  a  voyage 
to  Martinique,  and  also  loading  a  sloop  of  their  own  which  was  likewise 
to  sail  for  the  West  Indies.130  The  sloop  sailed  sometime  about  January 
20,  1766,13'  and  was  apparently  lost  at  sea.  The  Lucretia  left  New  London 
harbour  at  about  the  same  time  and  arrived  safely  at  Martinique  late  in 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March.138 

Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  had  another  vessel,  the  ship  Dublin , 
which  was  probably  completed  in  the  shipyard  at  East  Haddam  in  the 
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spring  of  1766.  The  name  which  they  gave  the  craft  was  appropriate  to 
her  maiden  voyage  to  Ireland,  where  the  Dublin  was  sent  with  a  cargo  of 
flaxseed,  oak  bark,  and  lumber.  On  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1764,  Joseph 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Ogle  of  Newry.  Newry  was  the 
principal  seaport  in  County  Down  and  one  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  linen  production.  The  colonial  merchants  had  found  Newry  to  be  an 
excellent  port  to  which  to  send  flaxseed,139  and  it  was  to  Ogle  that  Trum¬ 
bull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  sent  their  vessel.  Ogle  was  instructed  either  to 
sell  both  the  cargo  and  the  ship  or  to  sell  the  cargo  and  send  the  vessel 
to  the  West  Indies  with  Irish  provisions.  As  the  price  which  the  owners 
placed  upon  the  ship  was  too  high,  Ogle  was  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
sale.  He  then  tried  to  interest  adventurers  in  a  West  India  voyage,  but 
again  was  unsuccessful.  As  a  last  resort  he  sent  the  Dublin  to  Liverpool 
to  be  sold  there  or  loaded  for  a  return  voyage  to  New  England.140  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Dublin  is  unknown,  for  the  name 
of  the  vessel  does  not  appear  again  in  the  Trumbull  records.  To  judge  by 
the  misfortune  of  the  other  craft  put  afloat  by  the  Trumbulls,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Dublin,  like  the  others,  went  to  a  watery 
grave. 

In  gathering  the  cargo  for  the  Dublin ,  the  Trumbulls  again  showed 
their  carelessness.  The  flaxseed  was  poorly  cleaned,  the  oak  bark  was 
adulterated  with  birch  bark,  and  the  oak  planks  were  unevenly  planed. 
Because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  goods,  and  because  they  did  not  arrive 
until  May  when  the  market  was  glutted,  Ogle  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  cargo.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sell  the  goods 
in  small  quantities  throughout  Counties  Down,  Armagh,  and  South  Ty¬ 
rone.  The  proceeds,  nevertheless,  amounted  to  £830  15  s  9d. 141 

The  sending  out  of  the  Dublin  was  the  last  undertaking  of  the  company 
of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  on 
June  20,  1766.142  Eleazar  Fitch  had  lost  considerable  sums  of  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  association  with  the  Trumbulls,  and  he  doubtless 
determined  to  leave  the  sinking  financial  ship  while  there  was  still  time 
to  do  so  without  losing  his  economic  life.  To  be  sure,  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Fitch  from  future  business  operations  must  have  been  a  dismal 
thought  for  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  his  sons,  for  with  the  Trumbulls  in 
their  straitened  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  Fitch’s  capital  which 
kept  the  partnership  going  for  the  two  years  of  its  brief  existence. 
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With  the  breaking  up  of  the  partnership  in  1766,  Joseph  was  the  one 
in  the  most  unenviable  position.  Fitch  had  merely  withdrawn  from  an 
unprofitable  relationship  and  he  was  still  a  man  of  financial  means.  Jona¬ 
than  Trumbull  had  been  fighting  a  losing  economic  battle  for  thirty-three 
years  and  this  was  merely  another  step  along  the  long  retreat  from  solvency. 
Joseph,  however,  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine  years  who  had  joined 
a  firm  which  was  apparently  doomed  from  the  beginning.  Although  it 
was  because  of  his  father’s  unpaid  prior  debts  that  the  partnership  had 
been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  credit  to  carry  on  its  operations,  Joseph 
became  responsible  for  his  third  of  the  company’s  obligations. 

Joseph  decided  to  carry  on  a  business  of  his  own  in  Norwich,  but  just 
as  the  late  partnership  had  been  handicapped  by  Jonathan  Trumbull’s  lack 
of  credit,  so  was  Joseph  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
of  a  business  which  had  failed.  Nevertheless,  he  turned  to  his  friend  John 
Lane,  who  of  all  the  merchants  with  whom  he  had  dealt  seemed  to  have 
been  genuinely  sympathetic  to  him  in  his  unfortunate  circumstances. 

On  August  2,  1766,  Joseph  wrote  to  John  Lane  explaining  that  he 
intended  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rum,  indigo,  and 
such  other  items  as  would  command  immediate  cash  or  produce.  He  care¬ 
fully  explained  to  Mr.  Lane  that  the  failure  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trum¬ 
bull  was  no  fault  of  his  and  asked  that  either  Lane  and  Booth  or  the  new 
company  of  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  send  him  a  small  quantity  of  goods 
at  regular  intervals  three  or  four  times  each  year.  Joseph  promised  to  send 
potash  and  other  Connecticut  products  in  return.143  Jonathan,  Senior,  also 
wrote  to  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  asking  that  the  failure  of  the  partnership 
not  be  held  against  Joseph.  The  English  merchants  were  fully  aware  of 
Joseph’s  innocence  and  of  his  need  for  assistance.  Consequently,  they 
opened  an  account  for  him  on  the  terms  which  Joseph  himself  proposed.144 
Joseph  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  new  business  and  began  at  once 
to  gather  potash  with  which  to  make  remittances.145  Having  been  freed 
from  the  baneful  business  tie  with  his  father,  Joseph  prospered  and  car¬ 
ried  on  his  trade  in  Norwich  until  the  Revolution.146 

For  Jonathan,  Senior,  there  was  no  such  escape.  Ever  since  he  had 
made  his  bonds  to  Lane  and  Booth,  the  letters  which  he  received  from  his 
creditors  became  more  threatening.  Champion  and  Hayley  were  dissolving 
their  partnership  and  were  eager  to  have  all  of  their  outstanding  accounts 
balanced.14'  Samuel  Fitch,  acting  as  attorney  for  Samuel  Sparrow,  threat- 
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ened  to  "take  such  measures  as  would  be  most  disagreeable,"148  and  Joseph 
Henshaw  of  Boston,  who  had  long  held  out  for  cash,  finally  asked  Trum¬ 
bull  to  pay  his  debt  in  pork.149  Numerous  other  colonial  creditors  joined 
in  the  barrage  of  demands  for  payment150  and  those  in  Boston  were  par¬ 
ticularly  displeased  when  they  learned  that  one  of  Trumbull’s  sons — 
probably  Jonathan,  Junior — had  been  in  Boston  but  had  avoided  calling 
on  them.151 

Lane  and  Booth  had  received  nothing  from  Trumbull  since  they  had 
credited  the  insurance  money  from  the  Neptune  to  his  account.  This  part¬ 
nership,  too,  had  been  dissolved  and  Thomas  Lane  and  his  son,  John, 
wanted  to  have  the  outstanding  accounts  paid  rather  than  to  have  them 
transferred  to  the  books  of  the  new  company  of  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser.  In 
answer  to  Trumbull’s  melancholy  letter  of  August  5,  1766,  in  which  he 
asked  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  discharging  of  his  bond,102  Lane, 
Son,  and  Fraser  assured  him  that  he  could  expect  a  reasonable  forbearance, 
provided  he  should  make  some  attempt  to  pay.  They  were  at  a  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  to  know  what  to  suggest  that  he  send  for  remittances.153 

The  break-up  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  did  not  mean  that 
Jonathan  Trumbull  had  retired  from  business.  Although  he  no  longer 
had  control  of  eastern  Connecticut’s  provisions  trade,  he  and  Jonathan, 
Junior,  continued  to  send  foodstuffs  to  Nantucket  and  to  New  London.154 
During  the  winter  of  1766-1767  the  sloop  Nancy  was  completed  in  the 
Trumbull  shipyard  at  East  Haddam.  This  vessel  was  probably  sold  for 
£300,  which  Jonathan,  Junior,  thought  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
to  risk  the  uncertainty  of  a  West  India  voyage.155  Also,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  Trumbull  at  this  time  engaged  several  Mohegan  Indians  as  fur  trap¬ 
pers.156 

During  this  otherwise  grim  winter,  there  was  one  bright  spot.  In 
March  Trumbull  went  to  Boston — probably  to  beg  an  extension  of  time 
from  his  creditors.  On  the  eighteenth  of  that  month  he  attended  a  "very 
Genteel  Dinner"  "at  Colonel  Ingersolls"  in  celebration  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  Toasts  were  drunk  to  the  king,  to  the  royal  family,  and  to 
Parliament.  Among  those  present  were  John  Rowe,  Thomas  Amory, 
Daniel  Flubbard,  and  Thomas  Apthorp.15'  As  this  Mr.  Apthorp  was  the 
brother  and  partner  of  Stephen  Apthorp  of  Bristol,108  it  is  hoped  that  the 
festive  gathering  was  not  the  occasion  of  a  demand  for  money. 

Early  in  May  Samuel  Fitch  again  wrote  to  Trumbull  telling  him  that 
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Samuel  Sparrow  would  not  be  put  off  any  longer  and  that  if  payment  of 
Sparrow’s  bond  were  not  made  at  once,  Fitch  would  be  obliged  to  bring 
suit.  Fitch  told  Trumbull  that  he  would  be  in  Connecticut  shortly  and 
would  expect  the  bond  to  be  discharged  at  that  time.109  A  few  days  later 
Trumbull  received  a  letter  from  Elijah  Backus  demanding  payment  for  a 
quantity  of  beef  which  Trumbull  had  purchased  from  Backus  a  long  while 
before.  Backus  wrote  that  if  the  debt  were  not  paid  he  would  be  'obliged 
to  the  very  difficult  task  of  a  lawsuit  which  I  am  extreamly  averse  to  do  if 
it  could  be  avoided  but  [I]  cannot  wait  any  longer.”160 

Finally,  Trumbull  came  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
creditors  at  last  really  meant  to  press  their  claims  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
a  settlement  would  have  to  be  made.  Actually,  Jonathan  Trumbull  was 
insolvent. 
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A  LTHOUGH  Jonathan  Trumbull  went  into  bankruptcy  in  the  sum- 
/-A  mer  of  1767,  it  was  a  bankruptcy  of  a  peculiar  sort.  Trumbull 
JL  JL  had  been  the  author  of  Connecticut’s  Bankruptcy  Act  of  May, 
1763,  an  act  which  provided  for  the  division  of  a  bankrupt’s  estate — ex¬ 
cept  for  clothing  and  bedding — among  the  creditors.1  This  act  was  repealed 
in  January,  1764, 2  but  a  second  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  first,  was  passed  in  May,  17 65. 3  This  was  the  law  as  it 
stood  in  1767,  but  although  Trumbull  had  been  the  spiritual  father  of 
the  Act,  he  refused  to  go  bankrupt  according  to  its  terms.  What  Trumbull 
wanted,  and  what  he  got,  was  an  "informal”  bankruptcy  based  upon 
gentlemen’s  agreements  with  the  individual  creditors. 

Samuel  Sparrow  was  the  creditor  who  was  pushing  his  claim  with  the 
greatest  ardor,  but  it  was  not  Sparrow  with  whom  Trumbull  first  sought  to 
make  settlement.  For  good  reason,  he  turned  to  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser 
instead. 

On  June  15,  1767,  Trumbull  wrote  to  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  thanking 
them  for  their  forbearance  and  promising  to  pay  his  long-standing  debt 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  explained,  however,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  raise 
cash  in  Connecticut  either  by  collecting  debts,  selling  land,  or  by  ship¬ 
building.  As  Parliament  had  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  paper  money  in 
the  colonies,  debtors  had  no  means  of  payment,  and  as  money  was  so 
scarce,  nobody  would  buy  land.  His  own  misfortune  in  shipbuilding,  wrote 
Trumbull,  deterred  him  from  making  further  attempts  in  that  quarter. 

Although  the  purpose  of  Trumbull’s  letter  was  to  come  to  a  final 
understanding  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  his  debts,  Trumbull  again 
asked  for  credit  "for  a  small  business,”  which  he  thought  would  enable 
him  to  make  some  small  payments  on  his  old  debt  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tide  him  over  until  land  would  be  more  in  demand  and  until  Parliament 
would  permit  the  emission  of  paper  money.4 
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About  this  same  time  Trumbull  became  interested  in  Eleazar  Whee- 
lock’s  Indian  School,  or  more  properly,  More’s  Indian  Charity  School,  so 
named  from  Joshua  More  who  in  1755  bequeathed  a  house  and  parcel 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  school  was  located  in  Lebanon  about 
seven  miles  from  Trumbull’s  house3  but  Trumbull  never  seems  to  have 
given  any  particular  thought  to  the  institution’s  welfare.  The  Assembly, 
it  is  true,  in  1763  appointed  him  as  one  of  those  to  collect  funds  for  the 
school,0  and  although  Trumbull  gathered  some  money,  this  was  done  in 
an  official  capacity  and  not  as  a  public  philanthropy.  Wheelock  had  long 
thought  the  location  unsuitable  to  the  school’s  purpose  and  wanted  to  re¬ 
move  to  a  site  closer  to  the  Indian  country.  Wheelock  wanted  to  relocate 
along  the  Susquehanna,  and  by  1768  the  school’s  well-wishers  had  pro¬ 
posed  alternative  locations  from  Maine  to  Carolina.  Governor  Wentworth 
of  New  Hampshire,  perhaps  hoping  to  bring  the  school  under  Anglican 
influence,  proposed  that  it  be  located  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

At  this  juncture,  Jonathan  Trumbull  began  a  one-man  campaign  to 
keep  Mr.  Wheelock’s  school  in  Lebanon.  Large  sums  of  money  had  been 
raised  for  Wheelock  in  England,  and  Trumbull  wanted  to  get  a  part  of 
this  money  by  selling  to  Mr.  Wheelock  two  of  his  farms  which  adjoined 
the  Indian  School  lands.  In  his  letter  of  June  15,  1767,  to  Lane,  Son,  and 
Fraser,  he  wrote,  therefore,  that  he  had  a  good  prospect  of  selling  the  land, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  school  should  be  continued  at  its  old  location. 
He  wrote  that  he  had  already  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Wheelock  and 
believed  that  Wheelock  would  pay  as  much  as  £1,000  in  bills  of  exchange 
on  London,  which,  in  turn,  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lane,  Son, 
and  Fraser  immediately.  Seeking  to  drive  his  point  home,  he  wrote: 

If  it  should  fall  in  your  way  to  promote  the  fixing  of  the  school 
there  I  am  very  certain  it  will  be  as  well  for  the  school,  as  any  other 
place  in  the  country  .  .  .  [and]  your  interest  and  mine  will  be  much 
served  thereby.7 

On  June  26,  1767,  Trumbull  prepared  an  itemized  list  of  his  real 
estate  holdings  and  other  assets.  This  he  sent  to  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  and 
also,  perhaps,  to  some  of  his  other  creditors. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  three  acres  with 
house,  barn,  and  orchard  which  he  valued  at  £600.  Adjacent  to  this  farm 
were  two  tracts  of  land,  one  of  thirty-nine  acres  of  "mowing  and  plowing” 
land  worth  £214  2 s,  and  one  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  acres, 
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"2  miles  to  meeting,”  valued  at  £25  17 s  6d.  On  this  farm  and  adjacent 
tracts,  which  would  rent  for  £60  per  annum,  was  livestock  to  the  value  of 
£160.  Secondly,  there  was  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres — also 
with  house,  barn,  garden,  and  orchard — worth  £425  and  which  would 
rent  for  £24  per  annum.  These  two  farms  were  the  ones  Trumbull  hoped 
to  sell  to  Mr.  Wheelock.  At  East  Haddam  Trumbull  had  a  three-acre  tract 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  there  there  were  a  house,  a  barn,  a  large 
store,  and  a  wharf.  This  property  he  valued  at  £400.  At  some  undisclosed 
location  there  was  a  third  farm  (in  which  a  certain  Mr.  Peters  held  £400 
interest)  valued  at  £888.  On  Lebanon’s  town  street  was  another  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  with  a  house  (in  which  Jonathan,  Junior,  lived)  which 
was  also  worth  £550,  two  barns,  orchards,  and  garden  and  worth  a  total 
of  £2,550.  Mr.  Bowdoin  of  Boston  held  an  interest  of  £1,100  in  this  prop¬ 
erty.  Two  other  properties,  one  of  thirty  acres  and  one  of  nineteen  acres 
were  mortgaged  to  Trumbull  for  £164  and  £53  respectively.  At  another 
undisclosed  location  was  another  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  improved  land  worth  £125.  At  Kent  were  fifty  improved  acres  worth 
£50  and  at  Torrington  were  eighty  acres  worth  the  same  amount.  There 
was  also  a  seventy-acre  tract  in  which  Trumbull  held  a  half  interest  of  £72 
10  s. 

Sundry  lands  owned  jointly  with  Dr.  Lathrop  amounted  to  £70  for 
Trumbull’s  share.  A  lot  and  warehouse  at  Chelsea  in  Norwich  was  valued 
at  £200  and  two  small  lots,  also  probably  in  Norwich,  were  mortgaged 
to  Trumbull  for  £30  10j. 

Trumbull’s  home  estate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  Lebanon  "located  near  the  meetinghouse”  and  complete  with 
dwelling,  shop,  outhouses,  barn,  gardens,  and  orchards  was  valued  at 
£2,300.  Near  the  home  estate  were  one  hundred  acres  of  woodland  worth 
£100  and  a  one  acre  tract  with  house  and  barn  "for  my  miller”  worth 
£120.  The  "Grist  Mill  near  my  House”  he  valued  at  £300  and  his  malt 
house  he  said  was  worth  £200.  Goods  in  his  store  were  worth  £91  Or  6d; 
his  stock  of  horses,  oxen,  cows,  etc.  was  worth  £130;  and  his  furniture 
and  books  he  valued  at  £600.  Finally,  there  were  "good  debts  on  personal 
security”  which  amounted  to  £1,5  00. 8 

Trumbull’s  estate  as  listed  in  this  inventory  amounted  to  £11,860, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  complete.  He  did  not, 
for  example,  list  his  holdings  in  the  Susquehannah  Company  in  which  he 
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had  held  an  interest  since  1761.°  Nor  did  he  list  any  land  holdings  in 
present  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  where  people  from  eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  had  purchased  vast  areas  of  land  after  1750.  If  Trumbull  did  not 
have  land  in  these  northern  regions  at  the  time,  he  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptional,  for  most  persons  of  prominence  east  of  the  Connecticut  River — 
including  a  number  from  Lebanon — claimed  land  there  at  that  time.10 
Likewise,  there  was  no  reference  to  Trumbull’s  lands  in  Nova  Scotia. 
"Bad  debts”  had  probably  been  written  off  as  total  loss  long  before. 

Although  Lane  and  Booth  professed  to  have  been  "much  chagrined” 
that  Trumbull  made  no  attempt  at  payment  on  his  account  which  then 
stood  at  £3,713  17j  9 d  including  interest  to  April  30  last,  they  agreed  not 
to  bring  on  a  lawsuit  at  that  time,  especially  since  Trumbull  had  been  so 
frank  in  stating  the  condition  of  his  affairs  in  so  much  detail,  and  also 
since  the  sale  of  the  land  to  Mr.  Wheelock  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
distinct  probability.  Nevertheless,  Trumbull’s  plea  for  more  goods  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  denied.  Now  that  Trumbull  had  itemized 
his  resources,  Lane  and  Booth  demanded  to  know  what  Trumbull  would 
offer  as  security  for  his  debt,  which  if  not  paid,  Lane  and  Booth  would 
"endeavour  to  right  ourselves  in  the  best  manner  we  can.”11 

At  about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  to  Lane  and  Booth,  Trumbull 
also  wrote  to  Champion  and  Hayley  in  much  the  same  vein.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  too,  were  almost  unexpectedly  sympathetic,  although  they  regarded 
the  excuses  which  Trumbull  gave  them  for  his  failure  as  adequate  for 
failure  to  make  full  payment,  but  not  for  having  made  no  payment  at  all 
for  a  period  of  three  years.12 

Trumbull  also  tried  to  make  his  peace — after  a  fashion — with  Stephen 
Apthorp  when  Ralph  Inman,  Apthorp’s  attorney,  and  Thomas  Apthorp, 
his  brother,  were  in  Connecticut  in  the  early  fall  of  1767.  Trumbull  at 
that  time  made  two  bonds  to  Apthorp.  These  were  signed  "jointly  and 
severally  by  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Joseph  Trumbull,  and  Eleazar  Fitch,” 
but  the  Connecticut  debtors  scored  a  temporary  postponement  of  final 
settlement  by  failing,  or  perhaps  refusing,  to  put  up  any  security  when 
the  bonds  were  sent  to  Boston.  When  Inman  and  Thomas  Apthorp  realized 
that  the  debtors  had  stolen  a  march  on  them,  they  wrote  to  Trumbull, 
Fitch,  and  Trumbull  and  singled  out  the  senior  Trumbull  for  a  stern  moral 
rebuke,  accusing  him  of  callousness  regarding  his  debts  and  expressing 
disgust  with  Trumbull’s  attitude  toward  Stephen  Apthorp.  For  Joseph 
they  also  had  words  of  reproval. 
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[He]  is  [they  wrote]  a  young  man  and  just  pushing  himself  into 
the  world  &  it  behoved  him  not  to  deny  himself  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  demands  made  on  the  company  that  were  contracted 
by  him  for  you.  He  ought  not  to  [have]  been  backward  but  should 
have  appeared  in  justice  to  Mr.  [Stephen]  Apthorp  to  set  forth  his  kind 
treatment  of  him.  He  may  possibly  have  something  to  say  in  his  own 
defence  but  no  excuse  will  prevail  more  with  us  than  to  see  his  activity 
&  your  readiness  to  give  our  friend  [Mr.  Stephen  Apthorp]  the  satis¬ 
faction  he  requires  in  a  speedy  compliance  with  such  reasonable  terms 
that  are  offered.13 

Trumbull  attempted  to  vindicate  both  himself  and  his  son,  Joseph,  by 
sending  the  latter  to  Boston  to  give  an  account  of  his  affairs  to  Messrs. 
Inman  and  Apthorp  and  also  to  propose  a  most  unusual  plan  whereby  he 
would  enter  into  a  state  of  informal  bankruptcy.  The  plan  which  Joseph 
proposed  for  his  father  was  that  from  his  estate  Trumbull  would  keep 
£1,000  sterling  for  himself  and  divide  the  remainder  proportionally  among 
the  various  creditors.  By  such  a  division,  Stephen  Apthorp’s  share  would 
have  been  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  upon  which  Trumbull 
himself  placed  a  valuation  of  £400  sterling.14 

This  proposal  had  the  opposite  effect  from  that  desired  by  Trumbull, 
for  Inman  and  Apthorp  replied  in  words  more  severe  than  before.  This 
time  they  accused  Trumbull  of  having  "trifling”  sentiments  for  one  of 
so  high  a  "rank  and  station  in  life.”  They  expressed  surprise  that  Trumbull 
would  even  think  that  they  would  "listen  to  such  a  partial  accommodation.” 
"What,”  they  asked,  "would  Mr.  [Stephen]  Apthorp  think  of  us  and  how 
must  he  be  shock’d  to  hear  of  such  proposals  .  .  .  and  to  find  lands  at  a 
thousand  leagues  distance  offered  him  instead  of  cash  and  at  10/  per 
Pownd.  He  will  reject  them  with  indignation.”  But  that  was  not  quite  all. 
Most  cutting,  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  was  true,  was  the  charge  that 
Trumbull  was  capitalizing  on  his  rank  as  Deputy  Governor  by  regarding 
any  demand  for  the  settlement  of  a  debt  as  an  indignity.  For  Eleazar  Fitch, 
however,  they  had  a  kind  word.  His  willingness  to  assume  his  share  of 
the  bond  they  regarded  as  "behavior  consistent  with  an  honest  mind.”10 

On  the  same  day  that  they  wrote  to  Trumbull  in  such  plain  terms, 
Inman  and  Apthorp  addressed  a  short  note  to  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trum¬ 
bull  insisting  that  they  would  not  deviate  from  their  insistence  on  satis¬ 
factory  security,  and  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  "a  public  settle¬ 
ment,”  which,  they  told  them,  "may  give  you  cause  to  repent  of.”16 
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Thus  Trumbull’s  desperate  plan  came  to  nought.  Actually,  he  had  done 
little  more  than  to  infuriate  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  his  creditors 
and  to  hold  himself  up  to  ridicule.  Eleazar  Fitch  realized  that  further 
attempts  to  delay  payment  would  be  futile,  and  he,  therefore,  advised 
Trumbull  that  there  was  no  alternative  than  that  of  "complying  with  the 
terms  they  propose.”1'  After  some  delay,  Trumbull  wrote  to  Messrs.  In¬ 
man  and  Apthorp  that  he  and  his  sons18  were  ready  to  give  bond  "joyntly 
&  severally”  for  two-thirds  of  the  debt  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull 
to  Stephen  Apthorp  of  Bristol,  and  that  they  would  give  as  security  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  the  Second  Society  of  Lebanon,  with 
buildings,  orchard  and  "appertenances,”  to  be  paid  in  two  years  with  five 
per  cent  interest.  Trumbull  again  insisted  on  a  "private  settlement”  and 
promised  that  the  deed  to  the  property  would  be  ready  by  the  first  of  May, 
at  which  time  he  would  personally  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  Inman  and 
Apthorp  in  Boston.19 

Samuel  Huntington  of  Norwich,  who  acted  as  Trumbull’s  attorney, 
had  seen  Thomas  Apthorp  some  time  before,  and  Huntington  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Apthorp  would  not  regard  the  Lebanon  property  as  adequate 
security.20  Huntington’s  fear  of  Apthorp’s  dissatisfaction  was  amply  con¬ 
firmed,  but  the  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Trumbull  drew 
up  the  bond  for  only  £951  even  though  the  debt,  as  Inman  and  Apthorp 
insisted,  was  one  of  £956  8s  4yd.  Furthermore,  "the  deed,”  according  to 
Inman  and  Apthorp,  "was  not  expressed  so  full  and  clear  as  we  think  it 
ought  to  be.”  They  therefore  returned  both  the  bond  and  the  deed  to 
Trumbull  for  correction.21  Trumbull  made  the  alteration  as  requested,  but 
it  probably  made  very  little  difference,  for  he  failed  to  pay  either  interest 
or  principal  on  his  bond.22 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  Lane  and  his  partners  decided  that  they  too  would 
take  Trumbull’s  security  for  the  money  owed  to  them.  Accordingly,  they 
instructed  their  attorney,  Matthew  Talcott,  to  draw  up  the  proper  papers. 
Talcott  was  instructed,  however,  to  do  nothing  which  would  hurt  Trum¬ 
bull’s  credit  and  to  "sue  out”  only  "in  case  of  the  utmost  necessity.”  Despite 
these  considerate  thoughts,  they  again  urged  Trumbull  to  begin  payment 
of  his  debt  at  once.  They  wrote:  "You  have  a  fine  Country  for  provisions, 
and  doubtless  must  receive  considerable  remittances  for  your  supplies  to 
th[os]e  concern’d  in  the  whale  fishery  either  in  bills  or  oil  with  which 
you  might  make  payment  or  in  provisions  to  the  West  Indes.”  They  also 
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suggested  that  Trumbull  send  potash  to  England,  but  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times,  as  they  saw  it,  was  the  bill  pending  in  Parliament  to 
permit  the  shipment  of  salt  provisions  and  Indian  corn  to  the  British  Isles, 
upon  the  passage  of  which  bill,  Lane  and  his  partners  would  take  a  small 
cargo  of  pork  and  corn."'3 

There  was  nothing  that  Trumbull  could  do  but  make  another  bond  to 
Lane  and  Booth  and  put  up  real  estate  as  security.  The  tone  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  Trumbull  had  carried  on  with  these  gentlemen  gave 
him  some  reason  to  think  that  their  resistance  to  his  pleas  for  additional 
credit  would  weaken  if  he  were  persistent  enough  and  if  a  bit  of  encourage¬ 
ment  were  to  come  from  other  persons  of  influence.  He,  therefore,  wrote 
to  Jared  Ingersoll,  who  was  known  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Booth,  asking 
that  Ingersoll  write  to  them  making  inquiry  "if  we  can  procure  their  lenity 
and  favour,  and  they  would  still  help  [us]  to  some  business  in  a  different 
course,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  navigation  but  in  a  snugg  trade,  by  which 
some  profit  may  be  made,  &  [with]  what  we  have,  in  a  course  of  years, 
converted  to  money  in  the  best  manner  it  can  be,  without  such  terrible 
loss.”24 

Although  Ingersoll  would  have  liked  to  know  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  in  which  Trumbull  wanted  to  engage  if  Lane  and  Booth  were 
to  give  him  some  credit,  Ingersoll  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London  merchants 
in  Trumbull’s  behalf.  The  letter  was  not  perhaps  all  that  Trumbull  may 
have  desired,  but  Ingersoll  explained  to  Trumbull  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  affairs  of  trade.  Perhaps  the  true  reason  for  Ingersoll’s  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  that  Trumbull  had  asked  Ingersoll’s  advice  regarding  bank¬ 
ruptcy  procedure,  and  the  latter  may  have  thought  it  unwise  to  whole¬ 
heartedly  endorse  one  whose  finances  were  so  far  from  solvent.25  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Booth  allowed  their  judgments  to  prevail  over  their  sympathies, 
and  Trumbull  was  not  given  any  goods  at  that  time.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  was  that  Lane  and  Booth  were  satisfied,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  with  the  bond  which  Trumbull  had  made  and  with  the  security  which 
he  had  given,  for  Trumbull  was  soon  pressed  from  other  sides.  With  his 
back  so  close  to  the  wall,  he  preferred  to  fight  off  his  creditors  one  at  a 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  1768  Champion  and  Hayley  renewed  their  demands 
for  payment  and  this  time  they  made  it  clear  that  their  patience  was  "near 
exhausted.”20  Joseph  Trumbull  was  about  to  leave  for  London  on  business 
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of  his  own  and  Jonathan,  Senior,  therefore,  decided  to  ask  his  son  to 
convey  a  letter  to  Champion  and  Hayley.  Trumbull’s  letter  to  these  London 
merchants  was  a  masterpiece  of  tactless  evasion  of  issues.  Trumbull  was, 
of  course,  unable  to  make  a  payment  on  his  debt — or  rather  on  the  debt 
of  the  defunct  partnership  of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull — and  this 
he  told  his  creditor  almost  defiantly.  The  failure  of  the  company  was  not 
due,  he  told  them,  to  "extravigance  &  vice.”  He,  therefore,  asked  that  each 
of  the  partners  be  allowed  to  make  separate  security  for  "his  proper  part” 
of  the  debt  and  that  the  failure  of  the  house  should  not  be  held  against 
Joseph.  Instead,  Champion  and  Hayley  were  asked  to  "help  him  to  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  that  he  might  yet  retrive  his  misfortune.”27 

When  Joseph  turned  up  in  London  in  August,28  Champion  and  Hayley 
were  overjoyed  for  they  thought  that  he  had  come  to  pay  the  long-standing 
balance.  Conversations  with  Joseph,  however,  soon  revealed  that  he  had 
come  to  offer  excuses  rather  than  payment.  Messrs.  Champion  and  Hayley 
flatly  rejected  Trumbull’s  proposal  that  the  debt  be  divided  and  that  Mr. 
Fitch  and  the  two  Trumbulls  each  be  responsible  for  his  own  share  of 
the  debt.  They  insisted  that  each  member  of  the  former  partnership  was 
equally  responsible  for  the  whole,  and  that  unless  the  balance  of  £1,866 
4s  were  paid,  a  lawsuit  would  be  begun.29 

Joseph’s  visit  to  England  was  made  at  a  most  inopportune  time  as  the 
tempers  of  the  British  merchants  were  quite  short  because  of  their  fears 
for  the  safety  of  their  American  credits.  Even  the  colony  agent,  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  was  unable  to  be  of  any  assistance30  and,  Joseph  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  return  to  Connecticut  without  having  gained  any 
advantage.  His  father,  however,  thanks  to  Joseph’s  promise  of  a  prompt 
payment,  gained  almost  three  years  of  grace  before  Champion  and  Hayley 
again  sent  the  bill  collector  to  his  door.31 

In  the  manner  described  above,  Trumbull  was  able  to  make  a  tem¬ 
porary  truce  with  each  of  his  British  creditors  at  the  cost  of  absolutely 
nothing  in  cash.  His  rank  as  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecticut  may  have 
inspired  awe  and  fear  for  London  merchants,  but  not  so  with  those  of 
Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  Trumbull’s  election  to  Connecticut’s  second 
highest  office  did  nothing  to  discourage  the  dunners  nor  to  prevent  them 
from  turning  their  overdue  accounts  to  their  attorneys.  In  July  of  1767 
Trumbull  found  it  necessary  to  send  Jonathan,  Junior,  to  Long  Island  to 
hold  off  the  creditors  there.  The  son  succeeded  in  gaining  a  postponement 
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until  the  following  May.33  Although  he  had  closed  his  retail  business  in 
the  spring  of  17 67, 33  Trumbull  continued  to  buy  and  sell  meat  and  flour 
and  occasionally  made  a  cash  profit  large  enough  to  make  a  small  payment 
on  one  of  his  debts.  Evidently  Trumbull  had  dodged  the  sheriff  so  long 
that  he  had  developed  a  faculty  for  knowing  which  debts  to  pay  and  on 
which  to  delay  payment.  On  April  23,  1768,  for  example,  Trumbull  paid 
£50  on  a  note  due  to  one  Thomas  Flucker  and  also  assured  Flucker  that 
as  soon  as  he  turned  a  quantity  of  pork  and  flour  into  cash,  a  payment  in 
full  would  be  made.34  On  the  same  day,  however,  he  wrote  to  James  Bow- 
doin  of  Boston  that  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  Bowdoin’s  request  for 
money.30  During  the  following  summer  (1768)  Trumbull  sent  two 
hundred  and  ten  and  one-half  bushels  of  malt  to  Peter  Vanderwort  in  New 
York,  but  the  malt  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  that  Vanderwort  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  it.36  This  malt  deal  was  apparently  one  of  the  largest 
which  he  was  able  to  transact  at  that  time,  and  yet  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  sale  shows  the  low  state  to  which  his  business  had  been  reduced. 
After  "carting,”  "storing,”  and  "measuring”  charges,  as  well  as  Vander- 
wort’s  commission,  had  been  deducted,  the  balance  due  Trumbull  amounted 
to  only  £19  5 s  6d .37  Jonathan,  Junior,  who  had  stayed  by  his  father  in  his 
time  of  misfortune,  vainly  tried  to  collect  money  owed  Trumbull,38  but 
the  Trumbulls  do  not  seem  to  have  put  any  of  their  debts  into  the  hands 
of  the  collectors. 

Trumbull’s  financial  situation  at  the  time  was  further  complicated  by 
those  of  his  sister  Hannah’s  son,  Joseph  Sluman.  When  the  nephew’s 
father  died  at  Lebanon  in  1744,  Hannah  Sluman  and  her  son  went  to 
live  with  Jonathan  and  his  family.  Young  Sluman  was  sent  to  Harvard 
by  his  uncle  and  was  graduated  in  1756  in  the  same  class  as  Jonathan, 
Junior.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  years  Sluman  was  employed 
by  Trumbull  in  the  provisions  business  and  in  army  supply.  Some  time 
before  1759  he  also  went  into  business  for  himself  at  East  Haddam.39 
Sluman’s  business — which  was  chiefly  a  retail  trade — was  largely  financed 
by  credit  from  Trumbull.40  When  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull  opened 
their  shipyard  at  East  Haddam,  Sluman  and  Jonathan,  Junior,  were  in 
charge  of  operations  there.  Sluman  must  also  have  shared  some  of  the 
losses  of  the  Trumbull’s  shipbuilding  ventures.  Sluman’s  downfall,  how¬ 
ever,  came  when  in  1764  he  provided  security  for  a  Mr.  Charles  Dixon 
to  Mr.  Stephen  Gardiner.  Shortly  after  he  received  Sluman’s  security, 
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Dixon  moved  to  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  suffered  such  losses 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  meet  his  obligations  to  Gardiner.41 
When  Gardiner  demanded  payment  of  Dixon’s  obligation,  Sluman  was 
obliged  to  make  good  the  debt.  Trumbull,  who  felt  an  obligation  to  Slu¬ 
man  both  as  a  relative  and  as  a  business  associate,  asked  various  persons 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  nephew  to  be  bondsmen  to  Sluman  as 
a  personal  favor  to  Trumbull.4*2  With  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Trumbull, 
Fitch,  and  Trumbull,  Joseph  Sluman  was  unable  to  survive,  and  his  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  collapsed.  Sluman  left  East  Haddam  early  in  1766  and  went  to 
the  Susquehannah  lands  to  start  life  anew.43 

Again  Trumbull  found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position.  As  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  securing  bondsmen  for  Sluman,  Trumbull  wrote 
to  one  of  them,  William  Read  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  telling  the 
bondsman  that  he  intended  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  on  Sluman’s 
bond.44  The  generous  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled.  Read  had  un¬ 
derwritten  Sluman  to  a  greater  extent  than  his  good  judgment  should 
have  allowed  and  as  Trumbull  failed  to  come  to  his  rescue,  Read  was 
sued  by  Sluman’s  creditors  and  his  property  was  attached.45  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Trumbull  ever  came  to  the  assistance  of  either  Read 
or  the  other  creditors.  Although  in  1769  he  wrote  to  James  Pitts,  "The 
debt  I  undertook  for  Mr.  Sluman  appears  likely  to  be  entirely  lost,”46  he 
was  probably  not  referring  to  any  debt  assumed  on  behalf  of  Sluman’s 
bondsmen,  but  rather  to  the  debt  owed  to  him  by  Sluman  himself.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  have  been,  Sluman’s  three  acres  of  land  with  house,  wharf, 
and  warehouse  at  East  Haddam  passed  into  Trumbull’s  hands  in  1767  and 
soon  thereafter  Trumbull  deeded  the  property  to  Jonathan,  Junior,  ap¬ 
parently  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  senior  Trumbull’s 
creditors.  It  would  seem  that  this  property  was  too  hot  even  for  Jonathan, 
Junior,  to  handle,  for  on  June  18,  1768,  it  was  sold  to  one  Samuel  Par¬ 
sons  Lord  of  East  Haddam.47 

Trumbull’s  bad  treatment  of  his  creditors  helped  make  many  enemies 
— particularly  among  the  more  conservative,  monied  circles.  Although 
his  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  has  doubtless  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  his  share  in  the  defeat  of  Governor  Fitch  placed  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Whigs  of  Connecticut.  Even  though  he  was  not  a  leader  of  the 
radical  element,  he  adopted  the  vocabulary  of  the  Whigs  and  assumed 
many  of  their  attitudes.  In  July,  1769,  Trumbull  wrote  to  William  Samuel 
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Johnson,  the  colony  agent,  stating  that  should  the  English  regard  the 
colonists  "as  children,”  he  (Trumbull)  would  "rejoice  to  remain  united 
with  them  until  the  latest  time.”46  Four  days  later,  however,  he  wrote  to 
his  compatriot,  Phineas  Lyman,  that  the  "Americans”  would  "not  give 
up  their  own  importance  and  become  slaves  &  dupes”  to  Britain.49  One 
thing  was  certain:  he  was  not  a  Tory  and  as  time  went  on  he  became 
increasingly  sympathetic  to  the  colonial  point  of  view.  In  May,  1769, 
there  was  a  revival  of  Loyalist  sentiment  and  Trumbull  failed  to  obtain 
the  majority  vote  necessary  to  return  him  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  Assembly,  however,  elected  him  to  the  office  as  its  first  item  of 
business.  When  Governor  Pitkin  died  on  October  1,  1769,  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  lined  up  behind  former  Governor  Fitch  and  Deputy  Governor 
Trumbull.  There  was  much  strong  feeling  that  the  "down  at  the  heels” 
Deputy  Governor  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  office,50 
and  Fitch  ran  Trumbull  a  close  second  in  the  election  with  4,266  votes 
to  Trumbull’s  4,700.  As  there  were  805  votes  cast  for  other  candidates, 
Trumbull  failed  again  to  receive  a  majority.51  When  the  election  was 
decided  by  the  Assembly,  the  Whigs  prevailed  and  on  November  3,  1769, 
Trumbull  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Connecticut.52 

Election  to  the  highest  office  in  the  colony  did  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  Merchant  Magistrate’s  financial  condition  would  be  improved. 
The  salary  was  £300  per  annum,53  or  just  three  times  what  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  Deputy  Governor.54  There  were,  however,  other  advantages, 
and  these  Trumbull  pushed  to  the  hilt.  Immediately  upon  his  election 
Trumbull  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  the  money  which  the  colony  owed 
him  from  1746  when  he  had  speculated  in  soldiers’  wages  and  from  1750 
when  he  had  purchased  "sundry  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Colony”  which 
were  not  duly  paid,  whereby  he  suffered  great  loss  and  disappointment.50 
The  Governor  was  promptly  paid  £77  3 s  6d  sterling,  which  represented 
payment  in  full  for  this  long-standing  debt.56 

Trumbull  had  made  the  most  of  his  office  of  Deputy  Governor  to 
frighten  off  his  British  creditors,  and  now  he  had  an  even  greater  weapon. 
To  John  Gray  of  Boston,  who  asked  Trumbull  to  square  his  account  be¬ 
fore  his  estate  was  attached  by  London  creditors,5'  Trumbull  wrote  most 
haughtily:  "Patience  &  Forbarance  is  the  best  measure  any  of  my  creditors 
can  take  to  get  their  money.  .  .  .  Law  proceedings  will  hinder  rather  than 
forward  their  end.”58 
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As  Trumbull  grew  more  confident  in  his  new  position  he  became 
more  flippant  in  his  replies  to  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  Thus,  when 
Champion  and  Hayley  in  July,  1771,  finally  gave  Trumbull’s  account  to 
Captain  Hugh  Ledlie  of  Boston  for  collection,  Trumbull  charged  the  Lon¬ 
don  creditors  with  breach  of  good  faith  and  warned  them  that  a  lawsuit 
would  only  lessen  Trumbull’s  credit  in  Connecticut  "without  a  tendency 
to  quicken  payment.”59  This  sort  of  defiance  had  its  effect  and  Champion 
and  Hayley  were  obliged  to  concede  that  Ledlie  would  only  push  the  case 
as  a  last  resort.60  Ledlie,  too,  was  intimidated  and  even  the  most  vigorous 
prodding  by  Champion  and  Hayley,  who  had  soon  thought  better  of  their 
concessions,  failed  to  make  Ledlie  bring  suit.  All  that  Ledlie  was  able  to 
do  was  make  the  half-hearted  threat:  "Your  Honor  well  knows  that  a 
Prosecution  .  .  .  would  put  a  great  handle  into  your  particular  Enemy’s 
Hands.”61  Trumbull  held  his  ground.  The  most  that  he  would  do  was 
to  send  Jonathan,  Junior,  to  Hartford  to  argue  with  Ledlie  and  to  make 
some  sort  of  indefinite  promise  to  make  a  partial  payment  if  the  threats 
of  a  lawsuit  were  dropped.62 

Ledlie  did  not  put  the  case  to  suit  by  the  time  specified  in  the  ultimatum 
of  Champion  and  Hayley  (November  10,  1772) 63  and  Trumbull  again 
scored  a  victory.  This  time  he  seized  the  occasion  to  offer  a  victor’s  peace. 
Eleazar  Fitch  also  made  a  proposal  to  Ledlie  which  Fitch  thought  would 
be  most  certainly  rejected,  but  which  had  the  virtue,  so  Fitch  thought,  of 
consuming  Ledlie’s  time  in  its  consideration.64  Fitch’s  proposal  could  have 
been  no  more  fantastic  than  Trumbull’s.  The  farm  on  which  Jonathan, 
Junior,  lived  was  mortgaged  to  James  Bowdoin  for  £1,000,  and,  if  he 
could  be  given  a  little  time,  he  would  clear  up  Bowdoin’s  mortgage  then 
give  them  a  first  mortgage  on  the  farm.  This  was  the  only  settlement 
Trumbull  would  offer,  but  he  told  Champion  and  Hayley  through  Mr. 
Ledlie  that  if  they  would  accept  it  they  would  fare  much  better  than  they 
would  by  a  lawsuit.60 

When  Champion  and  Hayley  rejected  the  plan  proposed  by  Trumbull, 
the  Governor  again  stalled  for  time  by  complaining  of  unreasonable  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  their  attorney,  Hugh  Ledlie.  Although  Eleazar  Fitch 
had  deserted  Trumbull  and  had  declared  himself  to  Champion  and  Hayley 
to  be  unable  to  pay  his  share  of  the  debt — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  in 
1769  he  built  a  stately  mansion  at  Windham  which  was  regarded  as  the 
finest  in  eastern  Connecticut,  and  otherwise  conducted  himself  as  a  man 
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of  means66 — Fitch’s  defection  raised  the  old  question  of  whether  one  party 
could  be  held  for  the  debts  of  the  others,6'  and  before  an  agreement  could 
be  reached,  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  cut  off  the  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Others  of  Trumbull’s  creditors  received  equally  shabby  treatment.  The 
mildly-worded  though  oft-repeated  pleas  of  the  small  men  were  either 
ignored,68  or  contemptuously  answered,09  although  on  occasion  he  paid 
small  sums  which  he  wanted  to  be  regarded  merely  as  token  payments.70 
Even  some  of  the  big  men  were  ignored,  as  was  Samuel  Sparrow.  Samuel 
Fitch  continued  to  threaten  in  Sparrow’s  behalf,71  but  Trumbull  paid  him 
nothing  even  though  his  bonds  had  long  since  become  due. 

Of  all  of  Trumbull’s  creditors  the  only  ones  treated  with  any  degree 
of  respect  were  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser,  and  the  reason  for  this  was  that 
Trumbull  still  had  hopes  of  making  further  use  of  this  firm.  Election  to 
the  Governor’s  chair  did  not  mean  that  one  should  devote  his  attention 
solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  office,  and  the  fact  that  Trumbull’s  business 
was  at  that  time  restricted  was  certainly  not  of  his  own  choosing.  In  the 
summer  of  1769  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  had  requested  Trumbull  to  give 
them  the  deeds  to  the  properties  which  he  had  put  up  as  security  so  that 
the  lands  might  be  offered  for  sale.  Trumbull  wrote  to  them  in  as  dis¬ 
interested  tone  as  possible  advising  against  the  sale  of  land  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  time  and  suggesting  that  the  land  still  be  kept  in  his  own  hands.72  He 
also  very  prudently  sent  a  small  payment  on  his  account,  and  Lane,  Son,  and 
Fraser — perhaps  even  to  Trumbull’s  surprise — sent  him  a  shipment  of 
£741  17 s  10 d  worth  of  goods.73  Indeed,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  business 
were  to  be  resumed  on  its  former  scale  at  a  time,  oddly  enough,  when  most 
of  the  Connecticut  merchants  had  subscribed  to  a  non-importation  agree¬ 
ment,  and  just  after  Trumbull  himself  had  gone  on  record  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Townshend  duties.74  Trumbull  also  gave  his  promise  to  Lane,  Son, 
and  Fraser  that  if  they  should  send  a  vessel  to  Connecticut,  he  would  pro¬ 
vide  two  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  forty  bushels  of  rye  for  a 
cargo  to  London.  In  early  April  of  1770  John  Lane’s  sloop  Endeavor  ar¬ 
rived  at  Norwich  for  the  grain  which  Trumbull  had  promised.'5  Appar¬ 
ently  Trumbull  was  not  able  to  fulfill  the  promise  at  that  time  for  on 
September  24,  John  Lane  wrote  from  Gouldsboro,  Maine,  reminding 
Trumbull  of  his  promise  and  asking  that  when  the  sloop  should  again  be 
at  Norwich,  Trumbull  supply  him  with  pork,  white  beans,  or  Indian  corn.76 
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The  following  June  the  Endeavor  was  again  at  Norwich,  and  this  time 
Trumbull  sent  Lane  two  hundred  and  ten  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  ninety- 
five  and  one-half  bushels  of  rye,  and  sixteen  and  one-half  bushels  of  beans, 
which,  with  a  charge  of  £5  6s  8d  for  the  eight  teams  which  carried  the  grain 
from  Lebanon  to  Norwich,  amounted  to  a  total  value  of  £50  19-f  2d.77 

In  the  summer  of  1772  Trumbull  made  another  bond  to  Lane,  Son, 
and  Fraser  which  was  the  most  humiliating  of  all.  William  Samuel  John¬ 
son  was  made  virtual  trustee  of  Trumbull’s  entire  estate  including  the 
"home  property,”  mill,  livestock,  furniture,  and  books.  From  his  salary  as 
Governor,  Trumbull  was  to  make  regular  payments  to  Johnson  who  would, 
in  turn,  forward  the  money  to  the  creditors.  These  payments  were  to  in¬ 
clude  rent  for  use  of  the  furniture  and  property,  interest,  and  reduction 
of  the  principal.  After  Trumbull  had  failed  to  make  any  payment  for  two 
years,  the  creditors  lost  patience  and  wrote  to  Johnson  that  although  they 
had  hoped  to  be  lenient,  "we  cannot  permit  him  [Trumbull]  to  wear  out 
the  furniture  there  and  live  upon  the  farm  which  he  is  in  possession  of 
[,]  together  with  the  emolument  of  the  government  &  never  make  us  any 
recompence  whatever.”'8  The  creditors  were  still  unwilling  to  prosecute, 
but  they  asked  their  attorney,  Richard  Lechmere  of  Boston,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Trumbull.  The  governor  informed  Lechmere  that 
he  would  make  a  proposition  to  settle  the  affairs  "both  for  their  Interest 
and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  my  Comfort.”79 

The  proposal  which  he  made  was  hardly  a  generous  one.  As  was  his 
wont,  Trumbull  assured  the  creditors  that  all  was  well.  The  property  to 
which  Trumbull  had  given  the  deed  (the  mill,  etc.)  was  in  a  "flourishing 
condition”  and  the  one  to  which  the  deed  was  still  held  by  Trumbull  was 
"as  secure  for  your  benefits  as  [it]  would  be  by  a  deed  of  absolute  convey¬ 
ance.”  Then  came  the  proposition.  Trumbull  told  Lane  and  Booth  that  if 
they  wanted  to  realize  an  immediate  profit  from  the  property,  Trumbull’s 
son,  David,  "who  is  educated  in  the  business  of  agriculture  .  .  .  and  by 
his  own  industry  hath  gotten  some  money,”  would  buy  thirty  acres  of  the 
land  for  £30  sterling,  provided  Lane  and  Booth  would  buy  a  warehouse 
in  Norwich  and  also  buy  Trumbull’s  "rights  of  land”  in  Fairfield  Town¬ 
ship,  New  Hampshire,  "which  is  now  about  to  be  settled.”80  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  David  would  purchase  the  entire  tract,  pay  £20  as  down  payment, 
and  "let  you  have  the  warehouse  and  2,000  acres  of  land  at  Fairfield  and 
be  obligated  to  an  annual  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
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annum  while  the  whole  is  paid;  and  mortgage  the  estate  not  paid  for  as 
security.”81  It  would  seem  that  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  Trumbull  transferred  his  property  to  his 
sons  rather  than  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors.  Likewise,  as 
the  demands  of  his  office  upon  his  time  increased,  he  practically  turned 
his  business  over  to  his  sons.82  For  a  while  his  trading  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  malt,  but  with  apparently  small  suc¬ 
cess.83  Next,  because  of  John  Lane’s  prodding,  he  turned  briefly  to  grain, 
and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  he  may  have  sent  a  small  cargo  of 
flour  and  flaxseed  to  Ireland.84 

In  his  career  as  Governor  many  of  his  actions  and  writings  suggested 
his  mercantile  background.  When  the  Assembly  in  May,  1768,  passed  a 
five  per  cent  duty  on  all  goods  brought  into  Connecticut  by  any  others 
than  residents  of  the  colony,85  Trumbull’s  sympathy  was  at  first  with  the 
colonial  importers  whom  the  act  was  intended  to  benefit.  When  Samuel 
Johnson  informed  him  that  the  act  had  been  harmful  to  the  London  mer¬ 
chants,  Trumbull  exerted  his  influence  for  the  duty’s  repeal.  Although 
this  was  perhaps  interpreted  as  a  gesture  in  the  favor  of  the  London  mer¬ 
chants  at  the  expense  of  his  compatriots,  nobody  knew  better  than  Trum¬ 
bull  the  value  of  maintaining  at  least  some  semblance  of  cooperation  with 
those  to  whom  the  colonists  were  so  heavily  in  debt.  His  true  sympathies 
were  perhaps  most  clearly  revealed  when  he  stood  complacently  by  when 
at  a  Yale  commencement  one  who  had  informed  on  smugglers  was  beaten 
by  a  mob.86 

The  Loyalists,  to  whom  Trumbull  had  been  so  manifestly  hostile,  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  investing  his  money  in  munitions  which  he  hoped  to  sell 
when  the  colonies  should  rebel.  Although  the  charge  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  it  is  true  that  when  news  of  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  reached  Lebanon,  Trumbull  was  able  to  arm  and  outfit  an  entire 
company  which  was  about  to  march  to  Cambridge.  For  this  Trumbull  put 
in  a  bill  of  £2  1 6s  for  his  labor.87  Thereafter  Trumbull’s  store,  which  had 
not  been  used  as  such  for  about  a  decade,  became  the  center  of  military 
planning  for  the  colony  and  became  popularly  known  as  the  "War  Of¬ 
fice.”88 

As  soon  as  the  Continental  Congress  had  established  itself  as  the  body 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Trumbull  entered  into  full  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Congress  and  made  Connecticut  an  important  source 
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of  munitions  and  provisions.  Connecticut’s  importance  as  a  provisions 
center  was  enhanced  by  the  passage  of  an  embargo  act  in  April,  1775, 89 
which  was,  fortunately,  enforced  with  greater  strictness  than  were  those 
passed  during  the  intercolonial  wars. 

On  July  6,  1775,  Joseph  Trumbull  asked  that  he  be  made  Commissary 
General  for  the  northern  Continental  troops,  and  the  reasons  why  he 
should  be  selected  were  logical.  He  reasoned  that  Connecticut  would  be 
the  chief  source  of  provisions  and  that  his  own  experience  in  the  provisions 
trade  of  the  colony  made  him  the  one  best  qualified  for  the  office.90  His 
argument  was  so  convincing  that  he  received  the  post.  As  Commissary 
General  Joseph  performed  well  and  by  many  he  was  regarded  as  indis¬ 
pensable.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  however,  he  used  his  office  for  personal 
gain.  As  Commissary  General,  Joseph  had  been  given  power  to  impress 
supplies  whether  of  foodstuffs  or  munitions.  In  February,  1777,  he  wrote 
to  Joshua  Huntington  of  Norwich  ordering  ten  tons  of  potash  which  he 
wanted  as  cheaply  as  possible.  As  the  goods  were  not  for  the  army,  Joseph 
asked  that  the  matter  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence,  especially  as  they 
could  be  purchased  under  impressment.91 

Joseph  died  in  the  summer  of  1778 — presumably  from  overwork — 
and  his  father  demanded  that  Congress  compensate  Joseph’s  widow  and 
son  for  their  loss.92  After  much  delay,  Congress  granted  Joseph’s  estate 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  all  money  received  and  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  all  money  expended  on  purchases  by  Joseph  during  the  period 
in  which  he  was  Commissary  General.93 

John  Trumbull,  the  governor’s  youngest  son  who  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1773,  had  a  brief  military  career  in  which  he  rose  to  Adjutant 
to  General  Gates  with  rank  of  colonel.  Congress  was  slow  in  granting  the 
commission  and  John  resigned  in  1779  and  went  to  Boston  to  paint  in 
the  studio  vacated  by  John  Singleton  Copley.  There  he  became  involved  in 
a  business  scheme  which  entailed  considerable  speculation  and  promised 
immense  profits.  The  exact  nature  of  the  scheme  was  not  revealed,  but  in 
the  fall  of  1779  John  closed  his  studio  and  returned  to  Lebanon  to  prepare 
for  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Temple  (afterward  Sir  John 
Temple),  British  consul  in  New  York,  had  made  arrangements  for  John 
to  study  painting  with  Benjamin  West  who  was  then  living  in  London. 
Temple  informed  John  that  if  he  would  be  discreet  in  his  conversation  and 
would  assiduously  pursue  the  study  of  painting,  no  notice  would  be  taken 
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of  his  previous  military  service  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  May,  1780, 
John  left  New  London  and  five  weeks  later  he  arrived  at  Nantes,  France. 
In  France  he  learned  that  his  "commercial  prospect”  had  already  collapsed 
and  so  he  proceeded  to  London.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  West’s 
studio,  his  conduct  was  constantly  watched  by  the  British  police,  and 
when  news  of  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  reached  London,  John  was 
put  under  arrest.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  West  and  Edmund 
Burke,  he  secured  his  release.94  Because  of  the  governor’s  strong  opposition 
to  John’s  going  to  Europe,  and  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  study  in  London  were  made — to  say  nothing  of  the  secrecy 
involved — one  might  wonder  about  the  nature  of  John’s  "commercial 
prospect.”  Was  it  an  attempt  to  purchase  munitions  in  France,  or  was 
it  an  attempt  to  trade  with  the  enemy?  At  any  rate,  John  tried  to  find  out 
all  that  he  could  about  business  conditions  in  England,  and  before  he  left 
London  in  1781  he  called  at  the  office  of  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser,  but  found 
that  they  were  not  in.  Fie  then  went  to  the  home  of  the  elder  Mr.  Lane 
who  treated  him  "rather  cavalierly.”  Whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose 
of  his  visit,  John  was  able  to  report  that  Lane  was  violently  anti-American 
and  that  he  made  a  practice  of  entertaining  the  "refugees.”  John  was  not, 
however,  particularly  eager  to  have  his  visit  become  generally  known,  for 
the  letter  to  his  father  in  which  he  told  of  the  meeting  was  marked  "To 
be  Thrown  overboard  in  case  of  Capture.”95 

Although  the  embargo  had  been  enforced  with  an  unusual  vigor,  a 
considerable  amount  of  smuggling  was  carried  on  with  British-occupied 
New  York.  The  Assembly  had  taken  measures  to  eliminate  this  illegal 
commerce  and  Trumbull  had  been  wholeheartedly  behind  the  clean-up.9G 
Nevertheless  Trumbull’s  political  enemies  attempted  to  link  him  with  the 
illicit  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1780  Eliakim  Manbol,  a  deputy  from  the 
town  of  Windsor,  circulated  the  rumor  that  Trumbull  was  trading  with 
the  British.  The  Lower  House  of  the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  charge  and  found  it  to  be  absolutely  groundless.9'  Two 
years  later  the  charge  was  again  made  by  a  resident  of  Middletown  who 
went  from  place  to  place  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  reporting  that  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  governor  and  loaded  with  British  goods  had  been  seized 
by  the  Connecticut  authorities.98  Trumbull  was  informed  by  letter  of  the 
rumor  and  the  governor  at  once  demanded  that  the  Assembly  begin  an 
investigation.  He  called  on  any  who  could  prove  the  accusation  to  bring 
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forth  the  evidence.9'’  The  committee  of  the  Assembly  again  cleared  the 
governor  of  the  charges.100 

During  the  war  years  Trumbull  engaged  in  no  private  business.  All 
that  he  did  was  in  his  public  capacity.  The  iron  mines  and  furnaces  at 
Salisbury  were  seized  by  the  Connecticut  government  and  Trumbull  per¬ 
sonally  directed  the  casting  of  cannon  there.  At  Middletown  he  also  super¬ 
vised  a  shoe  factory  which  was  operated  to  supply  the  Continental  Army. 
Trumbull’s  son,  David,  operated  a  small-arms  salvage  plant.101 

Although  he  was  no  longer  a  merchant,  Trumbull  retained  much  of 
the  mercantile  outlook  throughout  the  war.  One  of  his  chief  concerns  was 
that  the  currency  should  not  be  ruined  by  inflation.  In  1778  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Assembly  finance  government  operations  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  arguing  that  an  "immediate  large  Taxation”  would  be  the 
only  way  in  which  the  state  could  be  delivered  from  her  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  at  the  same  time  give  "value  to  our  currency.”  At  the  same  time 
he  advised  against  price  regulation — especially  for  those  articles  necessary 
to  the  supply  of  the  army.  Again  it  was  the  mercantile  spirit  which  came 
forth.  His  fear  was  that  if  prices  were  too  low,  the  farmer  would  refuse 
to  till  his  soil  other  than  for  his  own  immediate  needs,  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  would  be  unwilling  to  "risque  his  fortune  on  a  small  and  precarious 
prospects  of  gain.”102  He  also  offered  the  same  advice  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.103 

As  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close  Trumbull  had  ample  opportunity 
to  resume  his  business,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  In  December  of  1782,  P. 
Penet  of  Hamburg  wrote  to  him  offering  all  sorts  of  merchandise  for 
sale.104  Six  months  later  he  was  invited  to  begin  trade  with  a  firm  at  Cap 
Francois  on  the  island  of  Haiti.105  Perhaps  the  most  flattering  offer  was 
one  from  the  house  of  De  Neufville,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Amsterdam.106 

Despite  these  offers  of  trade,  Trumbull  resisted  what  must  have  been 
something  of  a  temptation,  but  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  was  able  to 
remain  in  retirement.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants  thought  at  once  of  duplicating  their  pre-war  commerce  as 
nearly  as  was  possible.  They  found,  however,  that  they  were  under  the 
particular  handicap  of  being  excluded  from  the  British  West  India  trade 
which  was  the  mainstay  of  New  England’s  pre-war  commerce.107  Actually, 
the  period  from  1783  to  1789  was  probably  the  poorest  for  commerce  in 
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all  of  America’s  history.  In  1784,  for  example,  Britain  sent  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  £3,700,000  to  America  and  received  only  £750,000  worth 
of  goods  in  return.  The  difference  was  made  up  by  a  severe  drain  on  Ameri¬ 
can  specie  and  American  merchants  were  naturally  embarrassed  by  their 
rash  purchases,  especially  since  the  English  mercantile  houses  had  sent 
drummers  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  luxury  goods  by  a  war-impover¬ 
ished  America.108 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  Trumbull’s  pre-war  London  or 
Bristol  correspondents  suggested  a  resumption  of  trade.  Trumbull,  how¬ 
ever,  took  the  initiative  and  on  April  20,  1783,  wrote  identical  letters  to 
Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  and  to  Messrs.  Champion  and  Hayley,  telling  them 
he  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity,  now  that  peace  had  returned,  to 
ask  for  a  full  statement  of  his  balance  due  the  London  creditors.  He  asked 
that  the  interest  for  the  war  years  be  cancelled  as  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  make  any  payment  while  the  two  countries  were  at 
war.  As  usual,  there  was  a  stalling  on  the  question  of  actual  payment.  This 
time  he  said  that  his  money  was  "wholly  vested  in  the  public  funds  of 
this  country”  and  that  if  the  creditors  would  accept  these  securities  they 
would  be  welcome  to  them.109 

Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser  had  doubts  as  to  the  worth  of  the  securities,  and 
they  preferred  to  keep  the  farms  which  they  already  had  rather  than  ex¬ 
change  them  for  something  of  "precarious”  value.110  Even  the  farms  they 
were  unwilling  to  hold  forever,  for  in  February,  1785,  they  appointed 
George  Dickinson  and  John  Lowell  of  Boston  as  attorneys  to  sell  the 
farms  and  to  settle  their  account  with  Trumbull.111  By  April  these  collec¬ 
tors  must  have  been  hard  on  his  heels  again  for  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  that 
month  he  wrote  to  his  son,  John,  who  was  then  in  Boston,  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Hartford  to  make  some  sort  of  "settlement  with  the  State”  as  he 
had  received  only  "two  half  year  Salaries  since  the  beginning  of  our  Con¬ 
test  with  G.  B -  I  hope,”  he  continued,  "to  have  Eno’  from  that 

quarter  to  pay  my  Debt  in  London - mean  to  have  it  applied  for 

that  purpose.”112  Even  an  ex-governor — he  did  not  stand  for  re-election 
in  1784 — full  of  years  and  honors,  was  not  immune  to  the  dunning  of 
creditors.  His  blaming  the  state  for  failure  to  pay  his  salary,  however,  was 
perhaps  not  justified.  His  annual  salary  of  £300  was  regularly  voted  by 
the  Assembly  and  several  thousand  pounds  were  also  voted  at  various 
times  for  extraordinary  services.113  Nevertheless,  in  May,  1785,  the  As- 
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sembly  voted  Trumbull  £3,000  for  salary  arrears  and  expense  money,  and 
he  was  thus  able  to  reduce  his  total  indebtedness  to  £14,420. 114 

Jonathan  Trumbull  died  on  August  17,  1785,  and  with  his  death 
ended  the  creditors’  last  hope  of  payment.  Against  the  debts  of  £14,420 
were  assets  of  only  £6, 800, 115  and  even  this  must  have  included  properties 
which  were  subject  to  mortgages  and  debts  which  were  regarded  as  col¬ 
lectable.  I.  W.  Stuart’s  claim  that  the  executors  later  paid  a  portion  of  the 
debt116  is  seriously  to  be  doubted. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  career  of  one  who  was  so  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  public  life,  but  yet  failed  so  miserably  in  his  personal  busi¬ 
ness.  Measured  by  the  standards  of  personal  integrity  and  devotion  to  his 
cause,  Trumbull’s  work  as  governor  of  Connecticut  places  him  among  the 
foremost  of  Revolutionary  patriots.  Measured  by  similar  standards  of 
personal  integrity  and  success  in  his  chosen  work,  as  a  man  of  business 
Trumbull  fares  less  well  in  the  verdict  of  history. 

During  his  lifetime  Trumbull  was  regarded  as  a  wealthy  man,  and  his 
scale  of  living  supported  the  belief.  Although  his  son,  John,  found  the 
Trumbull  home  simple  and  plain  compared  with  what  he  had  seen  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  even  Boston,117  it  must  be  remembered  that  Trumbull’s  house 
was  the  finest  in  Lebanon.  The  Trumbulls  lived  as  graciously  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  small,  inland  town,  and  food  and  drink  were  both  good  and  plenti¬ 
ful.  Trumbull  also  allowed  himself  certain  luxuries  which  must  have  set  him 
apart  from  his  fellow  townsmen.  His  clothes,  for  example,  were  made  in 
Boston  by  Mr.  Symes,  one  of  the  city’s  most  modish  tailors.118  Then,  too, 
there  was  his  carriage — a  square-bodied,  square-topped,  two-wheeled,  one- 
horse  vehicle — which  was  one  of  the  few  in  Connecticut.  It  has  been 
said,  incidentally,  that  on  Trumbull’s  frequent  visits  to  Norwich,  after 
he  had  become  governor,  the  people  of  the  town  came  to  their  doorways 
and  curtsied  or  bowed  as  the  Trumbull  carriage  passed  through  the 
streets.119  Also,  the  Trumbull  daughters,  Faith  and  Mary,  were  sent  to 
Boston  to  school  after  they  had  completed  their  preparatory  studies  with 
Master  Tisdale,120  and  the  Trumbull  boys,  David  excepted,  were  sent  to 
Harvard  to  receive  educations  worthy  of  the  scions  of  one  of  Connecticut’s 
leading  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  Trumbull  worked  his  entire 
lifetime  for  little  more  than  a  living,  albeit  a  good  living.  Even  this,  it 
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must  be  remembered,  was  possible  only  because  of  the  large  credits  which 
were  given  him  by  the  British  merchants.  While  it  is  true  that  when  his 
affairs  began  to  get  hopelessly  out  of  hand  he  turned  several  of  his  prop¬ 
erties  over  to  his  sons,  upon  his  death  there  was  little  to  be  divided  among 
his  heirs.  In  a  century  in  which  family  businesses  and  family  fortunes 
were  so  largely  a  measure  of  success,  the  relative  poverty  in  which  he  left 
his  family  was  full  indication  that  economically  Trumbull  had  been  a 
failure. 

The  reasons  for  Trumbull’s  failures  are  clear,  especially  when  one 
compares  his  business  methods  with  those  of  his  more  successful  contem¬ 
poraries.  His  methods  of  conducting  affairs  were  faulty;  furthermore  geo¬ 
graphic  factors  placed  limitations  upon  his  success.  Also,  the  general 
economic  situation  in  British  North  America  in  the  middle  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gave  small  odds  to  those  who  entered  the  activities  of 
the  mercantile  world. 

Lebanon  was  hardly  an  ideal  place  from  which  to  operate  an  importing 
business.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  town  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  clos¬ 
est  seaport,  there  were  expenses  of  transportation  and  communication  which 
made  economic  competition  with  the  more  favorably  situated  merchants 
of  Norwich  and  New  London  difficult.  Trumbull  must  have  come  to 
realize  the  difficulties  of  this  situation  when  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trum¬ 
bull  opened  their  headquarters  at  Norwich.  This  move,  however,  came 
too  late,  for  by  that  time  there  was  little  hope  of  recovery  from  previous 
losses. 

Located  as  he  was  in  a  small  inland  town,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  large  retail  trade.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  an  undue  im¬ 
portance  was  placed  on  this  phase  of  the  business,  for  what  to  most  of  the 
importing  merchants  of  Newport,  Boston,  or  New  London  was  merely  a 
necessary  sideline,  was  to  Trumbull  a  time-consuming  and  diverting  main 
line.  Apparently  he  personally  managed  all  phases  of  the  retail  trade, 
weighing  tea  and  sugar,  measuring  checks  and  ribbon,  and  keeping  in  his 
own  hand  the  cash  books,  day  books,  and  ledgers — to  say  nothing  of 
laboriously  copying  the  voluminous  correspondence  necessary  to  carrying 
on  a  retail,  distributing,  and  importing  business. 

All  of  colonial  retail  business  had  to  be  conducted  on  a  credit  basis, 
but  Trumbull  extended  more  credit  to  retail  customers  and  rural  shop¬ 
keepers  than  his  business  could  stand.  Although  most  merchants  found 
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themselves  in  the  same  situation,  it  was  especially  difficult  for  Trumbull, 
because  the  only  items  of  "country  pay”  which  he  could  easily  turn  into 
cash  were  meat  and  grain.  Not  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  these  com¬ 
modities  was  received  to  offset  the  shortages  of  cash  in  Trumbull’s  retail 
transactions.  In  other  words,  Trumbull  did  not  take  in  enough  either  in 
cash  or  produce  to  meet  his  obligations  to  his  own  creditors. 

In  the  overseas  trade,  where  fortunes  could  be  made  and  were  made, 
Trumbull  revealed  certain  weaknesses  of  judgment.  In  shipowning,  for 
example,  he  failed  to  spread  his  risks  properly.  Prudent  traders  seldom 
owned  more  than  one-sixteenth  interest  in  a  sailing  vessel  engaged  in  trans¬ 
oceanic  trade,  and  yet  Trumbull  sometimes  held  one-third  to  one-half 
interest  and  even  owned  several  vessels  outright.  The  loss  of  a  vessel  owned 
by  a  single  individual  or  the  arrival  of  a  singly-owned  cargo  to  a  glutted 
market  were  disastrous.  Trumbull  had  too  many  such  experiences. 

His  choice  of  partners,  too,  left  something  to  be  desired.  Theoretically, 
partnerships  were  advantageous  in  mobilizing  capital,  but  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Eleazar  Fitch,  none  of  those  with  whom  Trumbull  was  asso¬ 
ciated  had  any  considerable  means.  Besides,  as  most  of  the  importing 
ventures  were  made  on  a  credit  basis,  little  capital  was  required  and  the 
chief  purpose  here  would  have  been  in  sharing  risks.  Even  assuming  that 
partnerships  were  useful  in  spreading  losses  and  risks,  neither  Joseph  Pit¬ 
kin,  Elisha  Williams,  nor  Eleazar  Fitch  absorbed  even  his  own  share  of  the 
loss.  The  profitable  British-Colonial  partnership  in  which  a  London  mer¬ 
chant  associated  with  a  colonial  merchant  seems  to  have  made  no  appeal 
to  Trumbull.  Samuel  Sparrow  had  on  several  occasions  urged  such  co¬ 
operation,  but  Trumbull  could  see  no  advantage  in  the  arrangement. 

Good  advice  was  often  ignored.  When  Sparrow  suggested,  for  example, 
that  Trumbull  produce  pearl  ashes  on  a  large  scale,  Trumbull  was  busy 
with  other  affairs  and  ignored  the  advice.  Much  to  Trumbull’s  sorrow, 
pearl  ashes  and  potash  rose  to  a  new  importance  and  prices  remained  high 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Thus  he  was  unable  to  send  these 
valuable  commodities  to  Britain  and  thereby  keep  his  credit  in  order. 

Although  Trumbull  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  apparently  kept 
abreast  of  the  news,  he  lacked  the  faculty  of  judging  trends  in  business.  To 
be  sure,  he  knew  where  money  could  be  made,  but  he  was  never  quite 
certain  as  to  when.  Reports  of  high  prices  of  oil,  flaxseed,  provisions,  and 
other  commodities  would  turn  his  attention  to  these  items.  Unfortunately, 
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however,  by  the  time  Trumbull  was  able  to  sell  the  products,  the  market 
was  flooded  and  prices  were  again  low.  Merchants  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  elsewhere  often  employed  agents  in  foreign  ports  to  keep  them  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  prices  and  business  prospects.  Trumbull  never  availed  himself 
of  such  services,  and  what  information  he  received  was  largely  hearsay 
from  ship  captains  and  competing  merchants.  His  London  correspondents 
frequently  offered  information,  but  this  was  given  with  the  interest  of  the 
London  merchant  in  mind  rather  than  that  of  the  colonial  importer. 

Despite  his  association  with  the  government  of  his  colony,  Trumbull 
could  seldom  predict  the  course  of  political  events  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  turn  it  to  economic  advantage.  He  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  foresee 
the  coming  of  wars,  or,  if  he  could,  he  was  certainly  unable  to  get  his  affairs 
in  such  order  as  to  secure  the  most  profitable  type  of  military  contract. 
Even  such  contracts  as  came  his  way  may  have,  in  the  long  run,  been 
detrimental.  This  is  probably  best  illustrated  by  his  allowing  the  provisions 
trade  to  dwindle  while  supplying  the  Connecticut  rangers  in  1757.  It 
might  not  be  at  all  inappropriate  to  say  that  in  all  of  his  undertakings  of 
this  sort  it  was  a  matter  of  "too  little  and  too  late.” 

Jonathan  Trumbull  is,  of  course,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  public 
services.  For  over  fifty  years  there  was  not  a  year  when  he  was  not  serving 
either  in  the  Assembly,  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  governor’s  chair.  When  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  the  greatest  importance  was  undertaken,  Trumbull 
was  almost  always  designated  to  carry  it  out.  Such  duties  carried  great  pres¬ 
tige,  but  they  seldom  paid  more  than  the  actual  expense  of  their  perform¬ 
ance.  Furthermore,  the  special  missions  which  Trumbull  undertook  were 
usually  performed  at  a  time  when  absence  from  home  could  have  been  least 
afforded.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  because  of  Trumbull’s  de¬ 
votion  to  his  public  duties  his  private  business  suffered. 

Naturally,  in  discussing  the  career  of  a  merchant  who  conducted  his 
business  under  the  shadows  of  the  bill  collector  and  the  sheriff,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  business  ethics  arises.  The  fact  that  he  always  owed  large  sums  of 
money  must  not  in  itself  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  intent  to  defraud,  for 
in  eighteenth-century  business,  debts  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Neither  was  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  debts  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits,  in  itself,  evidence  of  dishonesty  but  rather  a  manifestation 
of  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  have  been  already  considered.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  before  the  Revolution  Trumbull  had  no 
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intention  of  ultimately  making  a  settlement  with  his  creditors.  During 
this  period  his  efforts  were  merely  directed  toward  postponing  payment 
rather  than  avoiding  it.  Of  course,  he  would  have  settled  his  account  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  During  the  Revolution  he  gave  much 
thought  to  the  debts  which  he  owed  abroad,  and  his  thoughts  gave  him  a 
legal  loophole.  Studies  of  the  classical  writers  of  international  law  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  war  had  ipso  facto  cancelled  his  debts  to  the  British 
merchants.  Accordingly,  he  petitioned  the  Connecticut  Assembly  asking 
that  the  state  confiscate  these  debts.  The  Assembly,  however,  refused  to 
adopt  this  course,  presumably  on  the  theory  that  national  differences  ought 
not  to  impair  private  contracts  which  had  been  made  in  good  faith  in  time 
of  peace.121  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  upon  the  return  of  peace 
Trumbull  acknowledged  the  debts,  and  that  just  before  his  death  he  made 
token  payments  on  some  of  his  accounts. 

So  far  as  his  ethics  were  concerned,  Trumbull  was  probably  no  worse 
than  his  fellow  merchants,  and  perhaps  he  was  better  than  most  of  them. 
Trite  as  the  expression  may  seem,  Trumbull  was  the  child  of  his  age.  It 
would  have  hardly  occurred  to  him  that  as  a  man  of  business  he  had  a 
social  obligation.  Certainly  it  would  be  unjust  to  appraise  the  moral  quali¬ 
ties  of  an  eighteenth-century  merchant  in  terms  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  right  and  wrong  in  the  twentieth  century. 

In  temperament,  Trumbull  was  a  curious  blend  of  the  radical  and 
conservative.122  Although  he  was  careful  of  details  almost  to  the  point  of 
pettiness,  some  of  his  plans  for  business  expansion  were  little  short  of  the 
grandiose.  When  most  of  Connecticut’s  inland  merchants  were  content 
to  rely  upon  Boston  and  New  York  for  their  goods,  Trumbull  envisioned 
Norwich  and  New  London — and  perhaps  even  New  Haven — as  great 
commercial  centers  for  the  collection  of  Connecticut  products  and  for  the 
distribution  of  British  goods.  This  sort  of  thinking  was  most  unrealistic, 
for  Connecticut  had  neither  a  staple  crop  which  would  make  it  significant 
independently  of  the  neighboring  colonies,  nor  a  sufficiently  large  market 
to  permit  extension  of  direct  trade  with  Britain.  Even  Nathaniel  Shaw,  who 
had  the  largest  shipping  operation  in  Connecticut,  was  unable  to  become 
completely  independent  of  New  York  and  Boston.123 

Early  in  his  career  Trumbull  was  an  advocate  of  mild  inflation — par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  was  indebted  chiefly  to  Boston.  Experience  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  than  an  inflated  currency  could  be  as  disastrous  to  the  inland  merchant 
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as  to  the  larger  importer.  Later,  he  advocated  a  paper  currency  of  stable 
value  and  one  which  would  serve  as  an  adequate  medium  of  exchange  but 
one  from  which  speculators  could  not  profit.124  He  maintained  this  posi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Revolution,  although  the  force  of  circumstances  caused 
him  to  modify  it  in  slight  detail.  As  the  wartime  inflation  advanced,  Trum¬ 
bull  suggested  that  the  Continental  Congress  devalue  the  currency  by  let¬ 
ting  bills  of  exchange  find  their  own  level  on  the  open  market.12  ' 

To  say  that  Trumbull  was  a  typical  New  England  merchant  would 
perhaps  be  as  inaccurate  as  to  say  that  he  was  atypical.  To  be  sure,  he 
shared  many  of  the  outlooks  of  the  New  England  merchant  in  general, 
but  to  say  precisely  what  was  the  typical  mercantile  outlook  would  again 
be  mere  opinion.  Even  Professor  Joseph  Dorfman  in  his  The  Economic 
Mind  in  American  Civilization 126  has  avoided  making  any  sweeping  gener¬ 
alizations,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  analyzed  the  economic  and  political 
thought  of  a  number  of  the  more  prominent,  as  well  as  the  more  articulate, 
eighteenth-century  New  Englanders.  Neither  has  Miss  Margaret  E.  Martin 
done  so  in  her  "Merchants  and  Trade  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
175  0-1 820. ”127  Nevertheless,  in  the  business  career  of  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull  there  can  be  seen  the  mercantile  world  of  Connecticut  in  microcosm. 
In  his  quest  for  public  approval  and  economic  success  is  reflected  the  Puri¬ 
tan  doctrine  that  God  favors  His  elect.  In  his  devotion  to  public  service 
is  reflected  the  eighteenth-century  idea  that  government  should  be  by  men 
of  station  and  ability.  In  Trumbull's  business  failure,  as  well  as  in  his 
abortive  efforts  to  make  Connecticut  economically  independent  of  the 
neighboring  colonies,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  eighteenth-century  Connecticut 
had  not  come  of  age  economically,  and  was  still  unable  to  stand  independ¬ 
ently  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
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Bibliographical  Aids 

The  most  useful  work  on  general  Connecticut  bibliography  is  Florence 
S.  Marcy  Crofut’s  A  Guide  to  the  History  and  the  Historic  Sites  of  Con¬ 
necticut  (2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1937 ) .  Miss  Crofut  not  only  lists  published 
works  and  manuscript  materials,  but  has  chapters  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  several  Connecticut  towns,  and  thus  the  volumes  have  value  other 
than  as  a  bibliography.  Nelson  Prentiss  Mead’s  "Report  on  the  Public 
Archives  of  Connecticut”  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1906  (Vol.  II,  pp.  53-127)  is  indispensable  although  in  need 
of  revision. 

James  Hammond  Trumbull’s  List  of  Books  Printed  in  Connecticut , 
1709-1800  (Hartford,  1904)  and  Albert  C.  Bates’  Supplementary  List 
of  Books  Printed  in  Connecticut,  1709-1800  (Hartford,  1938)  are  useful 
guides  to  the  pamphlet  literature. 

For  printed  works  dealing  with  all  phases  of  economic  and  business 
history  the  basic  bibliography  is  Henrietta  M.  Larson’s  Guide  to  Business 
History  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948). 

Manuscript  Sources 

The  principal  collections  for  this  study  were  those  in  The  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  Hartford.  The  papers  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  include 
the  boxes  marked  Mercantile,  Personal  and  Private,  and  Political  and  Offi¬ 
cial.  The  Mercantile  Papers  consist  of  correspondence  with  various  British 
trading  houses,  with  merchants  in  Boston,  Norwich,  Newport,  and  New 
York,. and  with  his  various  partners.  Despite  the  misleading  label,  the 
Personal  and  Private  papers  are  almost  entirely  business  correspondence 
and  fill  in  many  gaps  in  the  collection  marked  Mercantile.  The  box  marked 
Trumbull  Miscellany  is  also  largely  business  correspondence  and  business 
forms  ( sight  drafts,  memoranda,  etc. ) .  This  box  contains  papers  not  only 
of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Senior,  but  also  of  Joseph  and  Jonathan,  Junior, 
as  well.  The  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Sr.,  Militia  and  French  War  Papers  (re¬ 
cently  discovered,  and  hitherto  unexploited)  contain  a  rather  full  cor- 
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respondence  on  army  supply  during  King  George’s  War  and  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

Also  at  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  are  eight  of  Trumbull’s 
ledgers  and  two  pocket  ledgers  or  what  would  today  be  called  day  books. 
The  first  of  these  ledgers  marked  "E”  covers  the  period  from  1735  to  1744. 
Ledger  "F”  overlaps  in  that  it  was  begun  in  1741.  The  labeling  of  the 
series  suggests  that  there  were  four  ledgers  kept  before  1735  and  that  the 
numbering  was  a  continuation  of  the  ledger  series  of  the  company  of 
Trumbull  and  Son.  At  any  rate,  the  earlier  volumes  appear  to  have  been 
lost.  Even  for  the  later  period,  not  all  volumes  are  extant  and  there  are 
gaps  caused  by  the  absence  of  several  volumes  from  the  series.  In  this 
same  depository  are  Trumbull’s  diaries  for  1724-1738,  1733,  1736-1737, 
1759-1760,  1776,  and  1780-1783.  The  overlapping  of  dates  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  diaries  were  not  kept  systematically,  nor  were  the  vol¬ 
umes  used  solely  as  diaries.  Usually  the  diary  was  kept  on  pages  numbered 
consecutively  from  the  front  of  the  book,  and,  at  the  same  time,  other 
materials — memoranda,  such  as  debts  due  or  lists  of  rateable  estate — 
were  kept  on  pages  numbered  consecutively  from  the  back.  When  the  two 
records  met,  a  new  volume  was  begun.  For  example,  the  diary  of  1724- 
1738  contains  Harvard  lecture  notes,  College  expense  accounts,  Joseph 
Trumbull’s  list  of  rateable  estate  for  1729  and  1730,  and  a  cash  book  for 
the  years  of  1727  through  1729.  During  the  Revolutionary  period  the 
odd  pages  of  this  volume  were  used  for  memoranda.  Of  more  antiquarian 
interest  than  historical  significance  is  Trumbull’s  Common-Place  Book 
Began  July  1,  1730,  which  he  first  used  while  a  student  of  theology  for 
sermon  notes  and  Biblical  exegesis.  Later  it  was  used  as  a  notebook  in  his 
study  of  law.  The  most  curious  part  is  the  section  of  "Remarkable  Oc- 
currances,”  mostly  personal,  arranged  almanac-fashion  from  July  1,  1730, 
through  September  30,  1730.  All  in  all,  the  diaries  are  not  of  any  great 
value  to  the  researcher  as  they  are  fragmentary  and  are  largely  a  record  of 
political  events  rather  than  an  account  of  day-to-day  personal  experiences. 
The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  also  has  a  collection  of  sermons  preached 
by  Trumbull  and  notes  taken  by  him  on  sermons  preached  by  Solomon 
Williams. 

The  papers  of  Joseph,  David,  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Junior,  also  in 
The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  are  principally  of  a  public  nature  and 
are,  furthermore,  largely  for  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  same  is  true 
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to  a  great  extent  of  the  William  Samuel  Johnson  and  William  Williams 
papers. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  also  at  Hartford,  are  twenty-nine 
bound  volumes  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  papers.  These  are  almost  entirely 
public  papers  and  consist  of  drafts  of  speeches,  letters  written  while  Trum¬ 
bull  was  governor  of  Connecticut,  proclamations,  and  similar  documents. 
In  addition  to  Trumbull’s  own  papers,  this  collection  contains  documents 
from  an  earlier  period  which  he  gathered  during  his  term  as  governor.  A 
large  and  basic  collection  of  documents  also  in  the  State  Library  is  the 
Connecticut  Archives.  These,  too,  are  in  bound  volumes  and  are  arranged, 
roughly,  according  to  topic.  The  series  most  useful  to  the  study  were  those 
listed  as  Trade  and  Colonial  Wars.  The  Probate  Records  in  the  State 
Library  are  also  useful.  Among  the  miscellaneous  documents  of  the  State 
Library  is  a  pocket  ledger  of  Trumbull’s  for  1747  to  1771. 

The  Town  Records  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  at  Lebanon,  Con¬ 
necticut  are  unusually  complete.  These  shed  much  light  upon  Trumbull’s 
part  in  local  government  and  tell  much  about  life  as  it  was  lived  in  eight¬ 
eenth-century  Lebanon. 

In  the  various  collections  held  by  Yale  University — the  Ezra  Stiles 
Papers,  the  Lane  Memorial  Collection,  and  the  Silliman  Papers — are  sev¬ 
eral  Trumbull  items  of  a  public  nature. 

Newspapers 

The  Connecticut  Gazette ,  begun  at  New  Haven  on  April  12,  1755, 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony.  A  fairly  complete  file  of  the  earlier 
issues  of  this  paper,  which  was  continued  until  1786,  is  in  the  library  of 
Yale  University.  A  second  paper  bearing  the  name  Connecticut  Gazette 
was  begun  at  New  London  on  November  18,  1763,  and  was  published 
until  1768.  Probably  the  most  important  of  Connecticut’s  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  newspapers  was  the  Connecticut  Com  ant  of  Hartford.  This  paper  first 
appeared  on  October  29,  1764,  and  is  still  published  as  a  daily.  Weeklies 
of  lesser  importance  and  perhaps  more  limited  circulation  were  the  New 
London  Summary  (1758-1763)  and  the  Norwich  Packet  (1773-1805?), 
and  the  New  Haven  Connecticut  Journal.  Files  of  these  papers  are  frag¬ 
mentary.  Yale  University  and  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  have 
partial  files  of  the  New  Haven  Connecticut  Gazette.  The  latter  library  has 
an  almost  complete  file  of  the  Hartford  Courant  and  has  microfilmed  a 
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complete  run  of  the  paper.  This  microfilm  is  also  in  the  Yale  Library. 
Fairly  complete  files  of  the  Connecticut  Journal  are  at  Yale,  while  the 
Norwich  Packet  may  be  consulted  at  the  Connecticut  State  Library.  I  have 
followed  the  New  Haven  Connecticut  Gazette  for  the  period  before  1764 
and  the  Connecticut  Courant  for  the  later  period.  I  have  used  partial  files 
of  the  other  papers. 

Printed  Sources 

The  most  significant  body  of  printed  source  material  for  this  period  is 
the  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  1636-1776 ,  edited  by 
James  Hammond  Trumbull  and  Charles  J.  Hoadly  (15  vols.,  Hartford, 
1850-1890)  and  the  Public  Records  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  (6  vols., 
Hartford,  1894-1953),  edited  successively  by  James  Hammond  Trumbull, 
Charles  J.  Hoadly,  Leonard  W.  Labaree,  and  Albert  E.  Van  Dusen. 

Various  papers  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  including  Trumbull’s  public  cor¬ 
respondence  as  well  as  documents  collected  by  Trumbull,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  Trumbull  Papers  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  are  printed 
in  the  Trumbull  Papers  which  comprise  four  volumes  of  the  Collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Series  5,  IX  (1885)  and  X 
(1888);  Series  7,  II  and  III  (1902).  Many  of  the  letters  from  George 
Washington  to  Trumbull  are  also  to  be  found  in  Peter  Force,  ed.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Archives,  Series  4  (6  vols.,  Washington,  1839-1846);  Jared  Sparks, 
ed.,  Writings  of  George  W ashington  (12  volumes,  Washington,  1834- 
1837);  and  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Writings  of  George  W ashington  (37 
volumes,  Washington,  1931-1940). 

Other  Trumbull  correspondence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
is  found  in  the  papers  of  the  various  governors  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Collections  of  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society:  Talcott  Papers,  Vols.  IV 
(1892)  and  V  (1896);  Law  Papers,  Vols.  XI  (1907),  XIII  (1911), 
and  XV  ( 1914) ;  Wolcott  Papers,  Vol.  XVI  ( 1916) ;  Pitch  Papers,  Vols. 
XVII  ( 1918)  and  XVIII  ( 1920) ;  and  Pitkin  Papers,  Vol.  XIX  ( 1921 ) . 
These  volumes  are  also  of  great  value  for  the  material  dealing  with  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  between  1724  and  1769,  which  was  roughly  the  period 
of  Trumbull’s  active  business  career.  The  Huntington  Papers  which  form 
Vol.  XX  of  the  Collections  of  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  ( 1923 ) , 
and  the  Deane  Papers,  Vol.  II  of  this  same  series  ( 1870) ,  cover  the  period 
after  Trumbull  had  retired  from  trade  but  they  show,  nevertheless,  the 
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economic  and  political  trends  in  Connecticut  during  the  Revolutionary 
Period. 

Papers  of  Trumbull’s  Connecticut  contemporaries  are  printed  in  Ernest 
E.  Rogers,  ed.,  Connecticut’ s  Naval  Office  at  New  London  which  is  Vol. 
II  of  the  Collections  of  the  New  London  County  Historical  Society  ( 1933 ) , 
the  most  useful  portion  of  which  is  the  "Letter  Book  of  Nathaniel  Shaw,” 
pp.  169-336.  The  Diary  of  Joshua  Hempstead,  Vol.  I  of  the  same  series 
( 1901 ) :  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter,  ed.,  "Jared  Ingersoll  Letters,”  Papers 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  IX  (1918),  201-472,  are 
excellent  source  collections. 

The  Letters  and  Diary  of  John  Rowe,  Boston  Merchant:  1759-1762, 
1764-1777 ,  edited  by  Anne  Rowe  Cunningham  (Boston,  1903)  is  a 
most  revealing  personal  and  business  diary  of  a  moderately  successful  busi¬ 
nessman.  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees:  Two  Generations  of  Massachusetts 
Merchants,  edited  by  Kenneth  Wiggins  Porter  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1937 ) ,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  the  business  correspondence  of  a  wealthy 
family  which  was  prominent  in  the  trade  of  Boston  and  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Mr.  Porter’s  introduction  gives  the  most  satisfactory  description 
of  the  eighteenth-century  sedentary  merchant. 

Although  only  indirectly  related  to  this  study,  the  Susquehannah  Com¬ 
pany  Papers,  Julian  P.  Boyd,  ed.  (4  vols.,  Wilkes-Barre,  1930-1934), 
must  be  mentioned  not  only  for  the  material  dealing  with  the  land  com¬ 
pany  in  which  Trumbull  had  an  interest,  but  also  for  the  excellent  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  by  the  editor  in  which  is  given  an  overall  description  of 
economic  conditions  in  Connecticut  during  the  1750’s  and  1760’s. 

Documentary  fragments  of  more  or  less  local  interest  have  been 
printed  in  various  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  The  Connecticut  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  One  of  particular  interest  is  the  "Record  of  the  Church  in  Lebanon,” 
I  (May,  1935),  3-6.  Similar  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  These  are  chiefly  of  genealogi¬ 
cal  and  antiquarian  interest,  but  they  are,  nonetheless,  useful  in  filling  in 
details  of  the  lives  of  eighteenth-century  New  Englanders.  Ashbel  Wood¬ 
ward’s  "Ancient  Grave  Yard  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,”  XII  (January,  1858), 
NEHGR.,  gives  transcripts  of  the  tombstone  epitaphs  of  Trumbull  and  his 
relatives. 

Of  printed  British  collections,  the  only  one  which  demands  attention 
here  is  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  the 
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West  Indies  (35  vols.  to  date,  London,  1860-1939).  Volumes  XXX  to 
XXXV  cover  the  years  from  1730  to  1733  and  are  useful  for  a  study  of 
official  British  attitudes  toward  Connecticut  commerce  during  these  years. 

One  sermon,  "An  Answer  to  Some  Cases  of  Conscience  Respecting 
the  Country”  by  the  Reverend  Solomon  Stoddard  reprinted  in  The  Maga¬ 
zine  of  American  History ,  XIV  (Extra  Number  55,  1917),  189-207,  is 
useful  for  the  reflection  of  New  England  clerical  attitudes  toward  eight¬ 
eenth-century  business  ethics  and  practices. 

Numerous  pamphlets  dealing  with  economic  affairs,  particularly  the 
currency  of  Massachusetts,  are  reprinted  in  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  ed., 
Colonial  Currency  Reprints ,  1682-1751  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1910-1911). 

Contemporary  books ,  pamphlets ,  and  articles 

During  Trumbull’s  own  lifetime  he  was  twice  attacked  in  print  by  his 
arch-enemy,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  the  Anglican  Tory,  who,  not 
without  justice,  felt  that  Trumbull  had  both  ruined  his  priestly  career  in 
Connecticut  and  had  forced  him  to  flee  the  country.  Peters’  "History  of 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  Present  Rebel  Governor  of  Connecticut,  from  his 
Birth,  early  in  this  Century  to  the  Present  Day,”  The  Political  Magazine , 
II  (January,  1781),  6-10,  is  a  devastating  attack  upon  Trumbull’s  char¬ 
acter.  Peters  not  only  attacked  Trumbull’s  political  views  and  business 
practice,  but  he  also  told  the  story  that  Trumbull  was  not  the  son  of 
Joseph  Trumbull,  but  rather  that  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Welles  and 
that  Jonathan  was  conceived  while  Joseph  Trumbull  was  on  one  of  his 
business  journeys  to  Boston.  In  his  General  History  of  Connecticut  (2nd 
ed.,  London,  1782)  he  again  attacked  the  Revolutionary  Governor.  As 
laudatory  as  Peters’  works  were  derogatory,  was  Zebulon  Ely’s  The  Death 
of  Moses  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  A  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Funeral  of 
. .  .  Jonathan  Trumbull  .  .  .  August  19,  1785  (Hartford,  1786). 

Several  books  by  foreign  travelers  are  significant  for  their  comments 
upon  business  and  social  life  in  eighteenth-century  Connecticut.  The  most 
illuminating  are  Andrew  Burnaby’s  Travels  through  the  Middle  Settle¬ 
ments  in  North- America,  In  the  Years  1759  and  1760  (2nd  ed.,  London, 
1775)  and  Peter  Kalm’s  Travels  in  North  America,  Adolph  B.  Benson, 
ed.  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1937) .  Roger  Sherman’s  pamphlet  written  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Philoeunomos,  A  Caveat  Against  Injustice,  or  an  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  evil  Consequences  of  a  Fluctuating  Medium  of  Exchange 
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(New  York,  1752 )  is,  as  the  title  would  suggest,  the  plea  of  a  Connecticut 
businessman  for  a  stable  currency. 

Two  contemporary  books  dealing  with  agriculture  in  the  colonies  de¬ 
serve  more  than  passing  mention.  Jared  Eliot’s  Essays  Upon  Field  Hus¬ 
bandry  in  New  England  (Boston,  1760),  and  reprinted  with  editorial 
comment  and  introduction  by  Harry  J.  Carmen  and  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 
(New  York,  1934),  is  an  interesting  book  of  observations  on  agriculture 
in  Connecticut  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  newer  farming 
methods  which  were  developed  in  England  during  the  century.  The  anony¬ 
mous  American  Husbandry  (2  vols.,  London,  1775),  a  volume  some¬ 
times  attributed  to  Arthur  Young,  also  has  some  interesting  comments  on 
Connecticut  agriculture. 

An  interesting  reflection  of  the  opinion  of  the  British  mercantile  classes 
toward  colonial  commerce  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Revolution  is  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  The  Interest  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Present  Contest  with  the  Colonies , 
Stated  and  Considered  (London,  1774).  Much  information  regarding 
New  England  commerce  is  contained  in  the  work  of  the  Boston  physician, 
William  Douglass,  A  Summary ,  Historical  and  Political ...  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  British  Settlements  in  North  America  (2  vols.,  London,  1760) 
and  in  the  volumes  attributed  to  one  A.  Anderson,  An  Historical  and 
Chronological  Deduction  of  the  Origins  of  Commerce  (2  vols.,  London, 
1764).  The  latter  work  purports  to  deal  with  commerce  from  antiquity, 
and  the  second  volume  is  replete  with  useful  and  interesting  statistics  for 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Malachy  Postlethwayt’s  The 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1774)  is  a  veritable  goldmine  for  commercial  information.  The  fourth 
edition  used  in  this  study  differs  little  from  the  earlier  editions.  Thomas 
Prince’s  work,  anonymously  published,  The  Vade  Mecum  for  America: 
or  a  Companion  for  Traders  and  Travellers  (Boston,  1732)  is  useful  for 
locating  towns,  roads,  and  public  houses  as  well  as  for  determining  dis¬ 
tances  between  various  New  England  towns.  John  Wright’s  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Negotiator:  or  the  Various  Currencies  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
America  .  .  .  Reduced  into  English  Money  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1765)  is 
typical  of  literally  scores  of  businessmen’s  guides  which  usually,  in  addition 
to  the  tables  for  inter-colonial  monetary  exchange,  included  mathematical 
tables,  rules  for  business  success,  and  models  for  business  and  personal 
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correspondence.  Kent’s  Directory ,  published  annually  in  London  from 
1732,  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  leading  mercantile  houses  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondary  Works 

There  are  two  book-length  biographies  of  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Isaac 
W.  Stuart’s  Life  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Sen.,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
(Boston,  1859)  is  the  work  of  a  professional  eulogist,  and  has  much 
flower  mixed  in  with  the  fruit.  The  work  is,  nevertheless,  useful  for  the 
reproduction  of  documents  which  seem  to  have  been  lost  since  Stuart’s 
day.  Trumbull’s  great-great-grandson,  also  named  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
wrote  a  shorter,  and,  in  many  respects,  better  biography  than  that  of  Smart. 
This  work,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1769-1784 
(Boston,  1919),  although  much  more  objective  than  Smart’s  volume, 
still  is  pretty  much  of  an  "official”  biography.  Both  of  these  works  lay  chief 
emphasis  upon  Trumbull’s  public  career,  almost  to  the  total  neglect  of 
any  consideration  of  his  mercantile  affairs. 

James  Hammond  Trumbull’s  manuscript  Genealogy  of  the  Trumbull 
Family  is  the  work  of  a  careful  scholar  and  is  of  great  value  in  tracing 
the  complicated  Trumbull  family  relationships.  Leonard  W.  Labaree’s 
article,  "Jonathan  Trumbull,”  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
(20  vols.,  New  York,  1928-1936),  XIX,  is  a  brief  and  accurate  sketch. 
Jonathan  Trumbull’s  article,  "Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1769-1784”  in  the  Records  and  Collections  of  the  New  London 
County  Historical  Society,  II  (1895-1904),  431-447,  was  an  early  out¬ 
line  of  Trumbull’s  later  biography,  but  it  is  still  a  fair  account.  The  latest 
biographical  sketch  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  is  that  by  Clifford  K.  Shipton 
in  Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates  (8  vols.  to  date,  Boston,  1873-195 1 ) ,  VIII, 
267-300.  This  series,  the  first  three  volumes  of  which  were  written  by  the 
late  John  Langdon  Sibley,  is  an  excellent  collection  of  biographical  sketches 
of  New  England  worthies  who  attended  Harvard  College  between  1636 
and  1730.  Many  of  the  later  subjects  of  these  brief  biographies  were  busi¬ 
ness  correspondents,  personal  friends,  or  political  allies  or  foes  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull.  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter  has,  incidentally,  sketched  another 
group  of  eighteenth-cenmry  New  Englanders  in  his  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College  with  Annals  of  the  College  History  (6 
vols.,  New  York,  1885-1912). 

Many  of  Trumbull’s  more  significant  contemporaries  have  been  the 
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subjects  of  book-length  biographies.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  pertinent 
need  be  mentioned  here.  Thomas  Hancock  and  his  more  famous  nephew, 
John  Hancock,  are  admirably  treated — so  far  as  their  business  careers  are 
concerned — by  W.  T.  Baxter  in  The  House  of  Hancock:  Business  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  1724-1775  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1945).  This  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  examinations  of  an  eighteenth-century  colonial  commercial  house. 
Herbert  S.  Allan’s  John  Hancock,  Patriot  in  Purple  (New  York,  1948), 
is  both  entertaining  and  authoritative.  Other  significant  biographies  are 
Abiel  Holmes,  The  Life  of  Ezra  Stiles  (Boston,  1798);  George  C.  Groce, 
Jr.,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  A  Maker  of  the  Constitution  (New  York, 
1937);  and  E.  Edwards  Beardsley,  Life  and  Times  of  William  Samuel 
Johnson  (2nd  ed.,  Boston,  1886).  John  Trumbull’s  Autobiography, 
Reminiscences  and  Letters  (New  York,  1841)  is  the  work  of  Trumbull’s 
youngest  son.  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson’s  Jared  Ingersoll:  A  Study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Loyalism  in  Relation  to  British  Colonial  Government  [vol.  VIII  of 
Yale  Historical  Publication  Miscellany']  (New  Haven  and  London,  1920) 
is  not  only  an  excellent  biography  but  also  a  description  of  public  and 
business  affairs  in  Connecticut  before  1775. 

Biographical  sketches  which  appeared  in  periodical  literature  are 
Francis  Parsons,  "Elisha  Williams:  Minister,  Soldier,  President  of  Yale,” 
Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  VII  (1908),  188- 
217;  Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  "William  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  American 
Revolution,”  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  XXII  (June,  1930),  157- 
178;  George  C.  Groce,  Jr.,  "Benjamin  Gale,”  New  England  Quarterly, 
X  (December,  1937),  697-716;  Amos  A.  Browning,  "A  Forgotten  Son 
of  Liberty” — the  life  of  John  Durkee — Records  and  Papers  of  the  New 
London  County  Historical  Society,  III  (1912),  257-279;  and  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  "Joseph  Trumbull,  the  First  Commissary-General  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,”  ibid.,  II  (1895-1904),  329-347. 

There  are  no  biographies  of  Trumbull’s  business  partners  other  than 
Elisha  Williams.  A  bit  of  information  regarding  Eleazar  Fitch  can  be 
found  in  Roscoe  Conkling  Fitch,  History  of  the  Fitch  Family  (2  vols. 
[n.p.,  n.d.] ) .  Of  little  real  historiographical  significance,  but  useful  for 
the  thumb-nail  sketches  of  Connecticut  leaders,  is  the  text-bookish  little 
volume  edited  by  Charles  Edward  Perry,  Founders  and  Leaders  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  1633-1783  (Boston,  [1934]). 

General  histories  of  the  colonies  during  the  eighteenth  century  are  not 
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wanting  either  in  numbers  or  in  quality.  Descriptive  of  the  colonies  within 
the  framework  of  the  British  Empire  are  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial 
Period  of  American  History  (4  vols.,  New  Haven,  1934-1938);  Herbert 
L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (4  vols., 
New  York,  1924);  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson,  The  British  Empire  Before 
the  American  Revolution  (8  vols.  to  date,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  and  New 
York,  1936-1954).  Smaller  segments  of  history  and  more  specialized  ap¬ 
proaches  are  found  in  James  T.  Adams,  Provincial  Society,  1690-1763 
[vol.  Ill  of  A  History  of  American  Life,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  and  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  eds.]  (New  York,  1927);  the  same  author’s  Revolutionary 
New  England,  1691-1776  (Boston,  1923);  and  Evarts  Boutell  Greene, 
The  Revolutionary  Generation,  1763-1790  [vol.  IV  of  A  History  of 
American  Life ]  (New  York,  1946).  Imperial  policy  and  its  effects  upon 
the  colonial  economy  may  be  traced  in  Hugh  Edward  Egerton,  A  Short 
History  of  British  Colonial  Policy  (sixth  edition,  London,  [1920] ) ;  George 
Louis  Beer,  The  Old  Colonial  System,  1660-1734  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1912 ) ;  the  same  author’s  British  Colonial  Policy,  1 734-1 763  (New  York, 
1907);  Lawrence  A.  Harper,  The  English  Navigation  Laws:  A  Seven¬ 
teenth-Century  Experiment  in  Social  Engineering  (New  York,  1939); 
and  Oliver  M.  Dickerson,  The  Navigation  Acts  and  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (Philadelphia,  1951).  An  early  example  of  regional  history  is  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England  (Boston,  1859-1890). 

The  satisfactory  history  of  Connecticut  is  yet  to  be  written.  Samuel 
Peters’  work  has  already  been  mentioned.  Benjamin  Trumbull’s,  A  Com¬ 
plete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Emigration 
of  its  First  Planters,  Prom  England,  in  the  Year  1630,  to  the  Year  1764 
(2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1818)  is  a  partisan  Federalist  work  but  a  real  pio¬ 
neering  in  historical  scholarship.  G.  W.  Hollister’s  History  of  Connecticut 
(2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1855)  is  an  expansion  of  Trumbull’s  volumes. 
Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a  State,  or  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen, 
edited  by  Forrest  Morgan  (4  vols.,  Hartford,  1904)  is  a  production-line 
job  of  little  merit.  George  L.  Clark’s  A  History  of  Connecticut:  Its  People 
and  Institutions  (2nd  ed.,  New  York  and  London  [1914])  is  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  series 
edited  by  Norris  Galpin  Osborn,  History  of  Connecticut  in  Monographic 
Form  (5  vols.,  New  York,  1925),  while  not  entirely  without  virtue,  is 
far  from  what  the  title  would  suggest.  Pliny  Le  Roy  Harwood’s  History  of 
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Eastern  Connecticut  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  and  New  Haven,  1932)  is  a  re¬ 
hash  of  earlier  works.  The  best  work  is  Charles  M.  Andrews’  birds-eye 
view  of  the  colony  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Place  in  Colonial  History  (New  Haven,  [1924] ) . 

Local  histories,  too,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Ellen  D.  Larned’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Windham  County ,  Connecticut  (2  vols.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1874- 
1880)  is  a  combination  of  extracts  from  Benjamin  Trumbull  and  Hollister 
and  local  "gleanings.”  Orlo  D.  Hine’s  Early  Lebanon  (Hartford,  1880), 
which  was  delivered  as  an  historical  address  in  1876,  has  been  twice  para¬ 
phrased,  first  by  Mary  Clarke  Huntington  as  "Early  Lebanon,”  Connecti¬ 
cut  Quarterly ,  II  (July,  1896),  246-258,  and  later  by  Robert  G.  Arm¬ 
strong  as  Historic  Lebanon:  Highlights  of  an  Historic  Town  (Lebanon, 
Conn.  [1950]).  Two  works  by  Frances  Manwaring  Caulkins,  History  of 
New  London ,  Connecticut  (New  London,  1852)  and  History  of  Norwich , 
Connecticut  ([New  London],  1866)  are  factual  and,  in  parts,  readable 
in  an  antiquarian  sort  of  way.  The  same  comments  would  also  apply  to 
two  works  by  Henry  R.  Stiles,  The  History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient 
Windsor ,  Connecticut  (2nd  and  revised  ed.,  2  vols.,  Hartford,  1891- 
1892)  and  The  History  of  Ancient  W  ethers  field,  Connecticut  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1904).  Joseph  O.  Goodwin’s  East  Hartford:  Its  History  and 
Traditions  (Hartford,  1879)  emphasizes  the  latter  part  of  the  title.  A 
happy  exception  to  an  otherwise  dreary  listing  is  William  De  Loss  Love, 
The  Colonial  History  of  Hartford  (Hartford,  1914). 

Specialized  studies  of  various  phases  and  periods  of  Connecticut  and 
New  England  history  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Many  of  these  may  be 
listed  merely  by  author  and  title  because  in  most  cases  the  latter  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  content.  Basic  to  any  study  of  business  in  New  England  is  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620- 
1789  (2  vols.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1890).  Leonard  W.  Labaree’s 
Conservatism  in  Early  American  History  (New  York  and  London,  1948) 
is  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  attitude,  opinion,  and  way  of  life  of  the 
mercantile  and  landowning  classes  of  the  colonies.  There  are  numerous 
references  to  Connecticut.  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Civilization  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1946-1949),  I,  discusses  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  eighteenth  century  Americans  as  reflected  in  their  writings.  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  Colonial  Folkways  [vol.  IX  of  The  Chronicles  of  America, 
Allen  Johnson,  ed.]  (New  Haven,  1919),  is  a  survey  of  colonial  life  as 
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it  was  lived  by  all  social  and  economic  classes.  Percy  Wells  Bidwell’s  Rural 
Economy  in  New  England  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
[vol.  XX  of  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences]  (New  Haven,  1916),  pp.  241-399,  has  numerous  references  to 
the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  preceding  century.  Other  significant 
works  dealing  with  social  and  economic  history  are  Nelson  Prentiss  Mead, 
Connecticut  as  a  Corporate  Colony  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1906);  Lois  Kimball 
Mathews,  The  Expansion  of  New  England  (Boston  and  New  York,  1909) ; 
and  Edith  Anna  Bailey,  "Influences  toward  Radicalism  in  Connecticut, 
1754-1775,”  Smith  College  Studies  in  History ,  V  (July,  1920),  175- 
252.  Population  in  the  colonies  in  general  is  considered  by  Evarts  B. 
Greene  and  Virginia  D.  Harrington  in  American  Population  Before  the 
Federal  Census  of  1 790  (New  York,  1932)  and  in  Connecticut  in  particu¬ 
lar  by  Franklin  B.  Dexter  in  "Estimates  of  Population  in  the  American 
Colonies,”  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series, 
V  (October,  1887),  22-50.  Seymour  Dunbar,  A  History  of  Travel  in 
America  (one  volume  edition,  New  York,  1937),  is  a  standard  work. 

Overall  surveys  of  American  economic  history  of  a  textbook  nature 
are  Edward  C.  Kirkland,  A  History  of  American  Economic  Life  (New 
York,  1932);  Harold  Underwood  Faulkner,  American  Economic  History 
(5th  ed.,  New  York  and  London,  [c.  1943]);  Arthur  Cecil  Bining,  The 
Rise  of  American  Economic  Life  (New  York,  [c.  1943]);  Chester  W. 
Wright,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York  and  London, 
1941);  and  Clive  Day,  History  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1925 ) .  The  standard  scholarly  work  in  the  field  of  American  com¬ 
merce  is  Emory  R.  Johnson  and  others,  History  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1915).  For 
the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  George  L.  Craik,  The 
History  of  British  Commerce  (3  vols.,  London,  1844)  is  still  useful, 
albeit  antiquated.  Herbert  C.  Bell,  "The  West  India  Trade  Before  the 
American  Revolution,”  American  Historical  Review ,  XXII  (January, 
1917),  272-287  is  a  good  short  treatment  of  one  phase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  northern  colonies.  Margaret  E.  Martin,  "Merchants  and  Trade  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  1750-1820,”  Smith  College  Studies  in  His¬ 
tory  ,  XXIV,  nos.  1-4  (October,  193 8- July,  1939)  was  very  suggestive  in 
the  present  study. 

Industrial  histories  are  Victor  S.  Clark,  History  of  Manufactures  in  the 
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United  States  (3  vols.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1929);  J.  Leander  Bishop, 
A  History  of  American  Manufactures  from  1608  to  1860  (3  vols.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1868);  and  Witt  Bowden,  The  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  [c.  1930]).  Specialized  works  in  industrial  history  are 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Household  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  (Chi¬ 
cago,  [1917] ) ;  Eleanor  Louisa  Lord,  Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America  ([Baltimore],  1896);  Rudolf  Alexander 
Clemen,  The  American  Livestock  and  Meat  Industry  (New  York,  1923) ; 
Charles  Byron  Kuhlmann,  The  Development  of  the  Elour-Milling  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States  (Boston,  1929);  [Gallus  Thomann],  American 
Beer:  Glimpses  of  its  History  and  Description  of  its  Manufacture  (New 
York,  1909);  W.  H.  C.  Pynchon,  "Iron  Mining  in  Connecticut,”  Con¬ 
necticut  Magazine ,  V  (January,  1899),  20-26,  (April,  1899),  232-238, 
(May,  1899),  277-285;  and  Hollis  M.  French,  "Pioneer  Paper-making 
in  Connecticut,”  Connecticut  Lore ,  I,  5-12.  The  best  history  of  agriculture 
in  colonial  America  is  Lyman  Carrier,  The  Beginnings  of  Agriculture  in 
America  (New  York,  1 92 3 ) .  The  present  writer  has  discussed  early  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Connecticut  agriculture  and  industry  in  "Industry  in  an 
Agrarian  Economy:  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Connecticut,”  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Historical  Society  Bulletin ,  XIX  (July,  1954),  pp.  81-92. 

The  colonial  currency  is  discussed  in  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  A  History 
of  Currency  in  the  United  States  (revised  ed.,  New  York,  1924);  Simon 
L.  Adler,  "Money  and  Money  Units  in  the  American  Colonies,”  Publica¬ 
tion  Fund  Series  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Historical  Society,  VIII  (1929), 
143-173;  Curtis  Putnam  Nettels,  The  Money  Supply  of  the  American 
Colonies  Before  1720  [Number  20  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies 
in  the  Social  Sciences  and  History ]  (Madison,  1934) ;  Andrew  McFarland 
Davis,  "Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,” 
Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  I,  No.  4  ( December, 
1900),  692-1173;  Henry  Bronson,  A  Historical  Account  of  Connecticut 
Currency ,  Continental  Money ,  and  the  Finances  of  the  Revolution  (New 
Haven,  1865);  Albert  C.  Bates,  "Connecticut’s  Engraved  Bills  of  Credit, 
1709-1746,”  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New 
Series,  46  (1937),  219-242;  and  Anne  Bezanson  and  others,  Prices  in 
Colonial  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1935 ) . 

Articles  which  describe  the  actual  workings  of  eighteenth-century  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  business  instruments  by  which  it  was  carried  on  are  W.  T. 
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Temple,  Sir  John,  146. 

Thames  River,  Connecticut,  113. 

Thomas,  Mr.  - ,  Bristol  Merchant, 

108. 

Ticonderoga,  82. 

Tisdale,  James,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
53-54. 

Tisdale,  Nathan,  28,  61,  150;  Nathan 
Tisdale’s  School,  28,  61,  150. 

Tisdale,  William,  102. 

Tobacco,  31-32,  44,  52,  66. 

Tolland,  Connecticut,  14,  18. 

Torrington,  Connecticut,  18,  133. 

Torry,  Captain  Jno,  76. 

Trade,  illicit,  33,  40,  79,  98. 

Trade,  provisions,  in  Connecticut,  78. 
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Trade,  retail,  in  Connecticut,  11-12,  17- 
19,  69,  80,  85,  97,  151. 

Trade,  wholesale,  in  Connecticut,  20, 
69,  79,  85,  97. 

Transportation,  in  Connecticut,  15f. 

Trumbull,  Ammi,  uncle  of  Jonathan,  3. 

Trumbull  and  Company,  partnership 
formed  during  French  and  Indian 
War,  86-89,  97. 

Trumbull  and  Son,  partnership  of  Jon¬ 
athan  Trumbull  and  his  father, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  7,  12-13. 

Trumbull,  Benoni,  uncle  of  Jonathan, 
3. 

Trumbull,  David,  son  of  Jonathan,  27, 
119,  148,  150. 

Trumbull,  Deborah  Jackson,  grand¬ 
mother  of  Jonathan,  3. 

Trumbull,  Ellinor  Chandler,  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  Jonathan,  3. 

Trumbull,  Faith  Robinson,  wife  of  Jon¬ 
athan,  26-27. 

Trumbull,  Faith,  daughter  of  Jonathan, 
27,  150. 

Trumbull  Family,  3,  61,  109,  150. 

Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull,  105, 
107,  110-113,  119-123,  134-136, 
138-140,  151. 

Trumbull,  Hannah  Higley,  mother  of 
Jonathan,  3,  61,  72. 

Trumbull,  John,  son  of  Jonathan,  5, 
27,  146-147,  150. 

Trumbull,  John,  grandfather  of  Jon¬ 
athan,  3. 

Trumbull,  John,  great-grandfather  of 
Jonathan,  3. 

Trumbull,  John,  uncle  of  Jonathan, 
3. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  6;  early  ventures  in  trade,  6-7; 
enters  family  business,  7,  11;  busi¬ 
ness  routine  described,  13ff;  pub¬ 
lic  offices  held  by,  26,  6l;  marriage 
of,  27;  children,  27;  community  ac¬ 


tivities,  28,  6l;  sent  to  Boston  to 
represent  Connecticut  in  confer¬ 
ence  to  plan  Cape  Breton  expedi¬ 
tion  (1745),  35;  speculates  in 
advancing  soldiers’  pay,  38;  enters 
business  partnership  of  Williams, 
Trumbull,  and  Pitkin,  41;  begins 
trade  with  London,  43;  enters 
whale-oil  trade  with  Nantucket,  47; 
begins  trade  with  Nova  Scotia,  51; 
declines  appointment  as  Colony 
Agent,  75;  gathers  provisions  for 
Connecticut  troops  in  French  and 
Indian  War,  76ff;  declines  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Colony  Agent  a  second 
time,  82;  secures  provisions  con¬ 
tract  for  Connecticut  troops  and 
organizes  partnership  of  Trumbull 
and  Company,  86;  sends  vessels  to 
Martinique,  98f.;  trades  with  the 
Connecticut  emigrants  to  Nova 
Scotia,  99ffi;  organizes  partnership 
of  Trumbull,  Fitch,  and  Trumbull, 
105;  participates  in  shipmast  syn¬ 
dicate,  106f.;  attitude  of,  toward 
the  Stamp  Act,  115ff.;  declines  ap¬ 
pointment  as  delegate  to  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  116;  Trumbull’s  unusual 
bankruptcy,  13 Iff.;  tries  to  keep 
Wheelock’s  Indian  School  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  Connecticut,  132;  inventory 
of  Trumbull’s  assets  in  1767,  132- 
134;  elected  Governor  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  141;  retires  from  business, 
145;  outfits  company  of  Connecticut 
troops  after  Battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  145;  advises  Continental 
Congress  regarding  finances,  148; 
death  of,  150. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  Junior,  son  of  Jon¬ 
athan,  27,  61,  75,  80,  103,  105, 
109,  113,  119-120,  123,  133,  139- 
140,  142. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  father  of  Jonathan, 
3-7,  12-13,  25,  61,  71. 
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Trumbull,  Joseph,  Junior,  brother  of 
Jonathan,  6-7. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  son  of  Jonathan,  27, 
61,  80,  88,  103-106,  108-115,  117, 

119,  121-122,  134,  137-138,  146. 
Trumbull,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jonathan, 

27,  150. 

Valance,  William,  15. 

Vanderwort,  Peter,  139. 

Wade,  Captain  Samuel,  47-51,  64. 
Wadsworth,  Colonel,  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  34. 

War  of  Jenkin  s  Ear,  34. 

Welles,  Colonel  Thomas,  36,  76,  78. 
Welles,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel,  6. 
Wentworth,  Benning,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  106-107,  132. 

West,  Benjamin,  146-147. 

West,  Ebenezer,  28. 

West  Indies,  5,  17,  31-32,  34,  39,  44, 
49,  51,  78-79,  98-99,  103,  109,  115, 

120,  136. 

Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  42,  50. 
Whale  fishing,  48,  105,  112,  136. 
Whale-oil,  48-49,  51,  66-68,  105,  111- 
112,  118-119,  136,  152. 

Wheat,  40,  43-44,  78,  81,  98,  100. 
Wheelock,  Eleazar,  of  Lebanon,  Con¬ 
necticut,  28,  32,  133-134. 

Whiting,  Colonel  Nathan,  73. 

Wilkes,  John,  114. 

Williams  and  Company,  34. 


Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  73. 

Williams,  Eleazar,  of  Mansfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  28. 

Williams,  Elisha,  of  Wethersfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  35-36,  41-45,  47,  49,  54, 
62-63,  70,  72,  79,  105,  152. 

Williams,  Elisha,  Junior,  101. 

Williams,  Ezekiel,  of  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,  34. 

Williams,  John,  of  Lebanon,  Connect¬ 
icut,  28. 

Williams,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Solomon, 
of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  6,  28,  6l. 

Williams,  Trumbull,  and  Pitkin,  41-44, 
49-52,  62-68,  70-72,  79,  101. 

Williams,  William,  of  Lebanon,  Con¬ 
necticut,  86-87. 

Willington,  Connecticut,  18. 

Willis,  Samuel,  106-107. 

Windham,  Connecticut,  5-7,  14,  18, 
113. 

Windham  County  Militia,  5,  12,  25. 

Windsor,  Connecticut,  31,  33,  147. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  99. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  Governor  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  37,  47. 

Wolcott,  William,  82-83. 

Woodstock,  Connecticut,  14. 

Wright,  Eliphalet,  of  Mansfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  102. 

Yale  College,  42,  145. 

Yantic  River,  113. 
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